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THE  NEW  EMPEROR  AND  HIS  NEW'  CHANCELLOR. 

BIT  CHARLES  LOWE. 


On  the  Slst  December,  1888,  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
William  II.  of  Germany  addressed  his 
Chancellor,  Piince  Bismarck,  a  telegram 
as  follows  : — 

Dear  Prince, — The  year  which  has  bronght 
ns  such  severe  afflictions  and  irreparable 
losses  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  thought 
that  yon  still  stand  faithfnl  at  my  side,  and 
enter  the  New  Year  in  vigorous  strength,  fills 
me  with  joy  and  comfort.  From  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  1  desire  for  yon  happiness,  bless¬ 
ings,  and,  above  all,  lasting  health,  and  pray 
Heaven  that  I  may  long  be  permitted  to  work 
with  yon  for  the  welfare  and  greatness  of  onr 
Fatherland. 

Within  fifteen  months  of  the  date  of 
this  complimentary  message  the  young 
Emperor  had  (on  March  22,  1890)  tele¬ 
graphed  to  a  fiiend  in  Weimar  : — 

“  Many  thanks  for  yonr  friendly  letter.  I 
have  indeed  gone  through  bitter  experiences, 
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and  have  passed  many  painful  hours.  My 
heart  is  as  sorrowful  as  if  I  had  again  lost  my 
grandfather !  But  it  is  so  appointed  to  me 
by  God  ;  and  it  has  to  be  borne,  even  though 
I  should  full  under  the  burden.  The  post  of 
officer  of  the  watch  on  the  ship  of  State  has 
fallen  to  my  lot.  Her  course  remains  the 
same  ;  so  now  full  steam  ahead  !'  ’ 

The  recipient  of  this  note  was  variously 
supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  either  the 
Emperor’s  relative,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  or  Admiral  Bartsch  ;  but  the 
naval  imagery  employed  in  the  telegram 
(for  liis  Majesty  can  be  all  things  to  all 
men)  seems  to  settle  the  point  in  favor  of 
the  Admiral,  who,  by  the  way,  was  at  one 
time  expected  to  succeed  to  Prince  Bit- 
marck.  Well,  then,  within  fifteen  short 
months  of  his  addressing  a  fervent  hope 
for  continued  co-operation  between  himself 
and  his  political  Palinurus,  who  had 
guided  the  ship  of  State  through  so  many 
storms  and  perils,  the  Emperor  had  sud- 
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denly  “dropped  his  pilot”  (nor  was  any 
one,  as  I  happen  to  know,  more  impressed 
by  Punch's  cartoon  on  the  subject  than 
llis  Majesty  himself),  and  taken  his  own 
stand  on  the  bridge,  shouting  out  his  or¬ 
ders  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  to  all 
else,  in  a  firm  and  lusty  voice.  The  fall 
of  Prince  Bismarck  was  and  is  still  felt  by 
all  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  assuredly  no  more  unexpected 
event  ever  happened,  though  the  French, 
it  is  true,  will  have  it  that  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  the  unexpected.  Cloyed  as  it 
is  with  the  taste  of  manifold  sensations, 
the  palate  of  the  European  public  was 
tickled,  as  it  had  never  been  before,  by 
the  revelation  that  even  a  Bismarck  was 
not  at  all  deemed*  indispensable  to  the 
continued  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
that  a  young  and  inexperienced  ruler  like 
the  Emperor  William  had  been  capable  of 
so  supreme  an  act  of  courage  as  to  dis¬ 
pense  —and  rather  brusquely  too — with 
the  services  of  a  man  who  had  been  the 
making  of  his  nation.  “  If  our  young 
Emperor,”  said  people  in  Berlin,  “  has 
the  daring  to  do  a  thing  like  this,  what 
will  he  not  yet  have  the  audacity  to  do  ?” 
Of  a  truth  his  courage  and  capacity  are 
great ;  and  if  his  life  is  long  enough,  and 
opportunity  offers,  some  successor  of  his, 
using  the  words  uttered  by  Frederick  the 
Great  over  the  ashes  of  the  great  Elector, 
may  also  point  to  his  tomb,  and  exclaim, 
“  Messieurs,  Der  hat  viel  gethan." 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  article 
to  discuss  the  causes  which  led  the  new 
Emperor  to  part  with  the  old  Chancellor. 
Those  causes,  which  were  set  forth  with 
more  or  less  fulness  and  accuracy  at  the 
time,  may  be  reduced  to  one  succinct  ex¬ 
planation — incompatibility  of  age  and  tem¬ 
per.  “  How  was  it  possible,”  remarked 
a  German  diplomatist  when  discussing 
the  subject  with  me,  “  for  a  clear-sighted 
and  self-willed  young  Emperor  of  thirty 
tj  continue  running  in  the  same  leash  (so 
to  speak)  with  an  autocratic  Chancellor  of 
over  seventy  ?”  An  agreeable  person, 
says  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  characters, 
is  a  person  who  agrees  with  you  ;  and 
Bismarck,  in  the  eyes  of  his  new  master, 
had  ceased  to  fulfil  this  definition  of  the 
term.  The  differences  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  them  were  partly  personal  and 
partly  political  ;  and  for  once  in  his  life 
Bismarck  found,  to  his  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  that  the  world  contained  a  man 


with  a  will  stronger  than  bis  own.  Of 
the  old  Emperor,  Bismarck  once  said  to 
the  late  Lord  Ampthill,  “  Mein  alter  Herr 
ist  stets  ueberredet  voenn  nicht  ueberzeugt 
geiresen “I  have  always  been  able  to 
talk  over  if  not  convince  my  old  master 
and,  indeed,  numerous  cases  might  be 
quoted,  the  war  of  1866  included,  to  show 
that  William  I.  often  based  his  decisions, 
in  relation  to  his  Chancellor,  on  the  re¬ 
versed  order  of  conviction  and  consent. 
But  his  grandson,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  inheriting  bis  English  mother’s  strength 
of  will  with  his  mothei’s  mental  force  and 
perspicacity,  soon  displayed  a  tendency  to 
rebel  against  the  submission  of  his  judg¬ 
ment  to  any  authority  save  that  of  his  own 
instincts  and  intelligence  ;  and  in  doing 
so,  as  is  thought  by  many  well-qualified 
heads  in  Berlin,  he  rendered — though  at 
no  slight  risk — a  very  considerable  service 
to  the  monarchical  principle  in  Prussia 
and  Germany,  for  which  bis  successors 
will  give  him  credit. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  and  magnificent  career. 
Prince  Bismarck  had  insensibly  come  to 
establish  a  kind  of  personal  imperium  in 
imperio  within  the  limits  of  the  Prussian 
Crown.  No  one  had  fought  more  des¬ 
perately  than  he  to  save  the  rights  of  this 
crown  from  the  curtailing  scissors  of  a 
Constitution,  as  no  one  had  been  a  more 
jealous  defender  of  these  rights  after  they 
had  at  last  been  limited  and  reduced  to 
charter-form  by  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  ’48.  Yet,  if  the  truth  must  bo 
told,  this  very  same  Bismarck  had  grad¬ 
ually,  and  perhaps  even  unconsciously, 
ended  by  absorbing  into  his  own  person 
the  exercise  of  some  of  those  rights  which 
appertained  exclusively  to  his  Sovereign, 
lie  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  protest 
against  this  view  ;  but  if  he  can  fully  ac¬ 
count  for  his  dismissal  from  office  on  any 
other  general  theory,  there  are  thousands 
of  bis  most  candid  and  intelligent  country¬ 
men  who  would  be  grateful  for  the  ex¬ 
planation. 

With  the  accession  of  the  young  Em¬ 
peror  authority  within  the  Empire  had  be¬ 
come  divided  and  contested,  as  it  had  also 
co.me  to  be  under  Ferdinand  and  Wallen¬ 
stein.  The  analogy  is  not  perfect ;  but 
there  is  a  clear  similarity  of  a  certain  kind 
between  the  two  cases,  though  it  has  curi¬ 
ously  enough  escaped  the  notice  of  Ger¬ 
man  writers  ;  and  Bismarck,  too,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  own  avowal  (for  who  does  not 
remember  the  veiled  reproaches  against  a 
certain  statesman-colleague  with  which  he 
began  his  lamentations  and  recriminations 
at  Friedrichsruh  ?),  found  bis  native  But¬ 
lers,  his  Devereux,  his  Leslies,  and  his 
Gordons.  He  suffered  the  inevitable  pen¬ 
alty  of  all  who  have  ever  risen  to  tran¬ 
scendent  heights  of  influence  and  power. 
In  the  course  of  his  table-talk,  during  the 
French  war,  the  ex-Chancellor  once  re¬ 
marked  that,  though  the  Prussian  people 
huzza’d  and  beclapped  their  great  Freder¬ 
ick  when  alive,  they  secretly  rubbed  their 
hands  in  glee  when  finally  the  old  tyrant 
had  breathed  his  last.  And  the  same  re¬ 
mark  applies,  to  some  extent,  to  Bis¬ 
marck’s  own  official  death,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  excited  surprise  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  and  sentimental  sorrow,  but  com¬ 
paratively  little  real  regret  and  no  great 
apprehension  for  the  future.  As  a  finan¬ 
cial  journal  well  expressed  it  at  the  time, 
“  even  the  aspen-leaves  of  the  Bourse  never 
so  much  as  quivered  at  the  news  of  the 
mighty  Chancellor’s  fall.”  His  country¬ 
men  adored  him,  vowing  to  be  eternally 
grateful  for  the  great  things  he  had  done, 
and  were  intensely  proud  of  him  as  part 
of  their  national  greatness  ;  but,  to  speak 
the  honest  truth,  they  were  beginning  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  his  personal 
authority  and  will,  which  overshadowed 
every  walk  of  their  public  life  ;  and  this 
was  more  especially  the  case  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  immediate  subordinates,  with 
whom  the  Iron  Chancellor  enjoyed  as  lit¬ 
tle  official  popularity  as  was  inspired  by 
Wellington  in  the  hearts  of  the  troops 
whom  he  so  often  led  to  victorious  battle, 
ilvery  one  felt  that  Bismarck’s  life-work 
was  done,  and  that  there  would  now  be 
no  great  danger — nay  :  that  there  would 
be  a  positive  advantage — in  his  leaving 
the  further  pursuit  and  development  of 
his  task  to  younger  and  fresher  bands. 
In  the  oft-quoted  words  of  Schiller, — 

"  Der  Mohr  hat  seine  Schaldigkeit  gethan, 
Der  Mohr  kann  gehen.” 

But  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  easy  to 
wean  one’s  self  from  the  love  of  drink 
than  from  the  love  of  power,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  a  species  of  intoxication  in  which, 
as  it  had  been  his  greatest  passion  through 
life,  Bismarck  desired  to  revel  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  is  only  affirming 
that  he  is  mortal  to  say  that,  with  all  his 


splendid  achievements,  he  committed  some 
stupendous  mistakes — his  bootless  combat 
with  invincible  Rome  included — in  the 
course  of  his  life  ;  but,  perhaps,  his 
crowning  error  of  judgment  was  his  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  moment  when  Germany, 
through  his  efforts,  might  now  be  said  to 
be  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  and  be  left 
to  ride  of  herself.  Bismarck  has  fre¬ 
quently  expressed  himself  an  admirer  of 
the  character  of  George  Washington, 
boasting  that  Prussia  was  the  first  Euro¬ 
pean  State  to  recognize  the  great  Republic 
of  bis  creating  ;  but  his  admiration  would 
have  assumed  a  much  more  flattering  form 
had  he  be*  n  careful  to  select  the  proper 
time  for  imitating  the  Cincinnatus  of  the 
West,  Nor  is  it  too  nuich  to  assert  that 
his  grand  historical  figure  would  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  in  more  majestic  and 
unmutilated  shape  had  he,  like  Ariel,  rec¬ 
ognized  when  his  ”  task  was  fairly  done,” 
and  voluntarily  surrendered  the  helm  of 
the  ship  of  State  into  other  hands,  re¬ 
solved  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
dignity  and  silence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when 
penning  the  telegram  before  quoted  with 
reference  to  his  assumption  of  the  post  of 
officer  of  the  watch  on  this  ship,  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that, 
in  patting  with  Bismarck,  he  had  suffered 
as  much  as  if  he  had  again  lost  bis  grand¬ 
father.  Yet  there  is  just  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  from  a  particular  date,  it 
was  His  Majesty’s  fixed  purpose  to  effect 
a  divorce  between  himself  and  his  Chan¬ 
cellor,  even  as  it  was  the  set  determination 
of  Nelson  to  get  rid  of  his  own  wife  after 
he  had  become  infatuatedly  attached  to 
Lady  Hamilton.  Not  that  Lady  Nelson 
had  ceased  to  command  the  respect  and 
even  the  love  of  her  husband.  ”  On  the 
contrary,”  said  her  capricious  lord,  “  I 
call  God  to  witness,  there  is  nothing  in 
you,  or  your  conduct,  that  I  wish  other¬ 
wise.”  And  so  it  was  pretty  much  with 
the  maker  of  the  German  Empire,  who 
was  involuntarily  divorced  from  the  office 
which  he  had  held  with  such  distinction 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  loaded 
with  valedictory  honors,  including  his 
ducal  title,  which  he  has  continued  to  de¬ 
spise  and  ignore. 

“  That  will  never  do,”  the  young  Em¬ 
peror  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Neue  Herr”  when  attending 
a  rehearsal  of  that  historical  play  last  win- 
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ter  in  the  Schauspielhaus  at  Berlin. 

“  Even  when  a  llohenzollern  dismisses  one 
of  his  ministers  he  loads  him  with  honors. 
You  must  change  all  that.”  This  criti¬ 
cism  was  said  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  a  Foreign  Office 
clerk — a  soit  of  court  poet,  or  unofficial 
laureate  at  Berlin — who  might  be  called 
the  would-be  Wagner  of  the  heroic  rhymed 
verse  drama  in  Germany.  Certainly  his 
plays,  dealing  by  preference  with  subjects 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems,  and  appealing  to  the  popular 
sense  of  melodramatic  patriotism,  are 
frightfully  full  of  swashbuckler  sound  and 
sword-clashing  ;  and  nothing  would  con¬ 
tent  this  aspiring  dramatist  but  that  he 
should  produce  a  play  entitled  the  “  Neue 
Herr,”  or  the  “  New  Ruler” — a  play, 
strange  to  say,  about  which,  and  the  sen¬ 
sation  it  created,  the  English  Correspond¬ 
ents  bt  Berlin  found  remarkably  little  to 
report  at  the  time,  though  in  the  case  of 
one  of  them,  at  least,  this  omission  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  under 
editorial  orders  to  restrict  the  field  of  his 
observation  and  his  comment.  But  who, 
then,  was  the  ‘‘  Neue  Heir”  ?  It  was 
the  young  Emperor’s  own  ancestor,  the 
‘‘  Great  Elector,”  one  of  whose  first  acts, 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  was  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  office  Adam  von  Schwarzen- 
berg,  his  predecessor’s  Chancellor,  and 
virtually  take  all  the  reins  of  power  into 
his  own  reforming  hands.  This  incident 
forms  one  of  the  main  motives  in  Wilden- 
bruch’s  play  ;  but  who  shall  say  whether 
the  selection  of  this  subject,  with  its  oh- 
s-ious  parallel  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  was  due  to  accident  or  to  de¬ 
sign  ? 

Was  the  dramatist’s  subject  suggested 
to  him,  or  did  he  select  it  himself,  tak¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  his  “  master’s  humor  for  a 
warrant”  ?  I  know  not ;  but  what  was 
patent  to  all  the  world  was  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  himself  took  the  very  greatest  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter  and  production  of  the 

{)iece,  that  he  attended  several  dress  re- 
learsals,  and  directed  certain  changes  to 
be  made  (as  above  referred  to),  that  he 
was  foremost  among  the  “  first-nighters,” 
and  after  the  performance  went  behind 
the  scenes,  where  he  decorated  the  drama¬ 
tist  with  the  Red  Eagle,  besides  showering 
studs,  sleeve-links,  breast  pins,  and  other 
marks  of  favor  on  the  principal  actors,  and 
that  he  afterward  frequently  hastened 


away  from  evening  parties  to  revel  in  the 
scenes  and  dialogues  of  the  ”  Neue  Herr.” 

On  the  literary  merits  of  this  play  most 
of  the  critics  were  extremely  hard,  one  of 
them — and  a  very  good  one,  too — char¬ 
acterizing  it  as  “  eine  hyper-loyale  Radau- 
Comodie,’^  which  might  be  rendered  ”  an 
ultra-loyal  drama  of  the  rowdy- dowdy 
type.”  But  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the 
author  could  not  possibly  feel  hurt  at 
those  adveise  cominents,  seeing  that  the 
achievement  of  political  effect  more  than 
of  literary  excellence  must  have  been  his 
primary  aim.  Certainly  the  parting  scenes 
between  the  Great  Eleetor  and  his  father’s 
old  Chancellor,  Schwaizenberg — who  final¬ 
ly  went  off  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy — were 
felt  by  all  who  witnessed  the  piece  to  be 
extremely  suggestive  and  painful  ;  nor 
was  little  other  than  disgust  excited  by 
the  picture  of  rude  and  ranting  military 
nobles,  with  their  repulsive  immorality,  in 
which  the  piece  abounded.  But  it  had  at 
least  one  redeeming  scene — as  softened 
and  touching  as  it  was  again  suggestive. 
This  was  an  apartment  in  the  royal  castle 
at  Berlin,  where  a  wayworn  and  breath¬ 
less  courier,  just  arrived  from  distant 
Konigsberg,  enters,  and  on  bended  knee 
announces  to  the  Kur-Prinz  (r.c.,  heredi¬ 
tary  Prince)  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
his  consequent  succession  to  the  crown. 
On  being  left  alone,  and  after  overcoming 
the  first  shocks  of  his  grief,  young  Fred¬ 
erick  W’illiam  (destined  to  become  and  bo 
called  the  Great  Elector)  falls  to  solilo¬ 
quizing  on  the  nature  and  duties  of  his 
high  sovereign  office  ;  but  from  those  rev¬ 
eries  be  is  speedily  aroused  by  the  tumult 
of  a  myriad-headed  multitude  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  catching  wind  of  the  change  of 
rulers,  have  already  streamed  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  to  the  Schloss  to  ac¬ 
claim  their  “  Neue  Herr.”  Attracted  by 
the  sound,  the  young  Elector  (he  was  only 
eighteen)  goes  to  the  window  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  emotion  as  he  gazes  down  on 
this  surging  sea  of  his  subjects — men, 
women,  and  children,  with  their  weal  and 
woe  all  depending  on  him.  The  sight  of 
them  fills  him  with  an  almost  crushing 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  he  ends  by 
registering  holy  vows  to  live  for  the  good 
of  his  people  and  for  nothing  else,  to  be 
a  model  ruler,  beloved  at  home  and  fear¬ 
ed  abroad,  to  pull  down  the  proud  and  sel¬ 
fish  (Schwarzenberg,  the  Chancellor,  in¬ 
cluded),  to  raise  up  the  lowly  and  op- 
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pressed,  to  put  a  chicken  (so  to  speak) 
into  every  poor  man’s  pot,  and  to  be,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  true 
Landesvater  of  his  Vaterland. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Frederick  the 
Great,  with  all  bis  cultivated  tastes  and 
his  abhorrence  of  transparent  adulation, 
would  have  discovered  much  literary  merit 
in  VVildenbruch’s  dramatic  attempt  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in  drawing 
historic  parallels  ;  but  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  new  Emperor  himself 
that  the  Great  Elector,  and  not  the  Great 
King,  is  the  exemplar  of  this  preference 
in  the  annals  of  his  own  house  ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  last  winter 
he  seized  the  250th  anniversary  of  Freder¬ 
ick  William’s  accession  to  the  throne  to 
celebrate  the  occasion  with  gorgeous  mili¬ 
tary  pomp,  and  to  eulogize,  in  the  most 
glowing  terms,  the  extraordinary  virtues 
of  his  favorite  ancestor.  Ancestor- wor¬ 
ship  is  certainly  a  very  marked  note  in  the 
Emperor’s  character  ;  nor  does  he  'ever 
speak  with  greater  force  and  enthusiasm 
than  when  pointing  a  moral  by  reference 
to  the  deeds  done  by  bis  predecessors. 
The  jus  imaginum  is  the  private  right  in 
the  exercise  of  which  His  Majesty  takes 
most  delight ;  and  every  statue  or  portrait 
of  his  sires  seems  to  apostrophize  and  in¬ 
spire  him,  in  the  words  of  Burns  : 

**  Remember,  sons,  the  deeds  I've  done, 

And  in  yonr  deeds  1 11  live  again.” 

The  Emperor  has  confessed  that  when 
at  school,  in  Cassel,  his  historical  educa¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  his  own  country  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  shamefully  neglected  in  favor 
of  useless  classical  lore,  and  that  at  this 
period,  consequently,  the  Great  Elector 
was  to  him  a  “  very  nebulous  personage 
but  he  has  by  this  time  rectified  with  a 
vengeance  all  those  errors  of  his  upbring¬ 
ing,  and,  moreover,  taken  care  that  none 
of  his  subjects  shall  henceforth  labor  un¬ 
der  a  similar  disadvantage,  directing  that 
in  future  the  youth  of  Germany  shall  learn 
their  world-history  by  a  process  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  hitherto  pursued — namely, 
by  working  their  studious  way  back  from 
Sedan  and  Gravelotte,  vid,  Rossbach, 
Leuthen,  and  Fehrbellin,  to  Mantinea  and 
Thermopyl®.  Wildenbruch’s  portrait  of 
the  “  Neue  Herr”  soliloquizing  on  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  sovereign 
office,  and  registering  pious  vows  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  future,  was  really  copied  from 


the  Great  Elector’s  ruling  descendant,  who 
burns  with  a  high  desire  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  forefathers.  Of  these, 
the  greatest  were  the  vanquisher  of  the 
Swedes,  the  victor  of  the  Austrians  in 
alliance  with  the  half  of  Europe,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  French — the  Great  Elec¬ 
tor,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  William  the 
Victorious.  These  three  figures  form  the 
trinity  of  the  new  Emperor’s  historical 
worship,  the  chief  objects  of  his  emula¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  to 
consider  how  far  the  qualities  which  His 
Majesty  l|as  hitherto  displayed  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  hi»  filling  up  as  large  and  luminous 
a  page  in  the  annals  of  his  nation. 

William  H.  has  only  occupied  the  throne 
for  a  little  over  three  years,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  during  this  period  his  charac¬ 
ter  has  been  slow  of  development.  Since 
General  Boulanger’s  beclouded  star  sank 
— seemingly  forever — beneath  the  politi¬ 
cal  horizon,  that  of  the  young  German 
Emperor  has  been  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  Society  must  have  a  saviour  of  some 
kind  ;  and  at  present  His  Majesty  is  the 
only  candidate  in  the  field  for  this  honor, 
among  the  occupants  of  thrones  at  least. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that  all  eyes 
should  be  bent  upon  him,  and  that  his 
claims — unmistakable  enough,  if  unex¬ 
pressed — to  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
Sovereign  of  his  time  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  by  the  light  of  everything  he 
says  and  does.  It  might  be  argued  that 
hitherto  his  sayings,  on  the  whole,  have 
rather  preponderated  over  his  doings,  and 
that  he  is  thus  incurring  a  very  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  flying  so  many  drafts  on 
the  future.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  youth  is  the  period  of  impetuosity, 
and,  therefore,  of  privilege.  Within  the 
brief  period  of  his  reign,  the  Emperor  has 
certainly  spoken  a  great  deal — nearly  as 
much,  indeed,  as  his  grandfather  did  dur¬ 
ing  all  his  life-time  ; — but  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  though  his  speeches  are 
often  very  bold  and  startling,  they  are 
never  witless  or  absurd.  Bismarck  once 
said  that,  when  first  introduced  among 
the  dull  old  diplomatists  at  the  Diet  in 
Frankfort,  he  acted  among  them,  with  his 
unconventional  and  audacious  ways,  like 
so  much  cayenne  pepper  ;  and  a  similar 
effect  has  now  been  produced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Emperor  in  the  circle  of  his  fellow- 
sovereigns,  who  still  cling  to  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  throne. 
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But  William  II.  seems  deteimined  to 
break  with  those  traditions,  deeming  that 
a  throne  might  very  well  be  made  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  pulpit,  and  Delphic 
tripod,  as  well  as  of  a  silent  and  serene 
Olympus-top.  And  what,  indeed,  is  the 
use  of  a  father  (or  pater  patrice)  if  he 
rarely  or  never  addresses  to  his  children 
words  of  encouragement,  correction,  and 
guidance  ?  It  is  the  only  means  he  has 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  them,  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  mutual  understanding  between 
them.  A  keen  observer  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  the  Emperor  perceives — in  spite 
of  Carlyle’s  dictum  as  to  the  relative  me- 
tallic  value  of  speech  and  silence — that  free 
and  frequent  utterance  is  in  harmony  with 
the  rapid  methods  of  the  age,  and  its 
wire-hung  whispering  gallery  of  a  shrunk¬ 
en  world.  Estrangement  between  subject 
and  sovereign  is  generally  due  to  mere 
misunderstanding  ;  and  to  obviate  this,  at 
least.  His  Majesty  is  resolved  that  no  one 
need  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  thoughts 
and  plans  and  impulses  really  arc.  This 
habit  of  speech  upon  favorable  occasion  is 
one  which  the  Emperor  has  borrowed  from 
the  statesmen  of  England,  as  indeed  he  is 
otherwise  very  much  more  English  in  his 
tastes  and  sympathies  than  is,  or  was,  at 
least,  generally  supposed  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
ail  that  has  been  said  and  suspected  on 
the  subject,  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
he  has  not  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
predilections  which  made  Bismarck  once 
write  from  Frankfort  to  his  Foreign  Office 
chief  Manteuffel,  at  Berlin,  that,  after  his 
own  countrymen,  he  liked  the  English  and 
their  ways  best.  Our  own  William  IV., 
tuo,  had  a  peculiar  mania  for  after-dinner 
speeches  ;  though,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Grcville  may  be  trusted,  he 
rarely  indulged  this  consuming  passion 
without  making  an  utter  fool  of  himself. 
But  not  so  his  German  relati\e  and  name¬ 
sake,  whose  matter  is  always  good  even  if 
his  manner  is  indifferent,  for  he  affects 
none  of  the  orator’s  arts  save  those  of 
strength  and  straightforwardness.  His 
voice  is  rather  harsh  and  rasping,  jagged 
and  jerky,  while  his  delivery  is  slightly 
more  suggestive  of  a  stern  command  to  a 
battalion  than  of  a  bland  and  gracious  ad¬ 
dress  to  a  social  circle  of  friends.  He 
takes  little  thought  of  preparation,  and  in 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  mat¬ 
ter  trusts  less  to  premeditation  than  to  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 


The  banquet  at  the  Guildhall  was  the 
only  occasion  where  I  ever  saw  the  Em¬ 
peror  read  a  speech,  not  being  one  from 
the  throne  ;  but  then,  be  it  remembered, 
he  had  to  express  himself  in  a  language 
which,  with  all  his  fluent  power  over  it, 
was  not  exactly  his  own.  And  the  rules 
of  dignity  forbid  an  Emperor  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  slip  of  grammar  or  syntax  (though, 
indeed,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  predecessors 
on  the  throne  of  the  Ca?sars  was  super 
grammaticam),  just  as  the  laws  of  public 
safety  are  equally  opposed  to  the  bare  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  Sovereign  lapsing  into  a  literal 
mistake  which  might  have  the  conceivable 
effect  of  perverting  his  meaning  to  the  per¬ 
turbation  and  panic-terror  of  all  the 
bourses  of  Europe.  In  all  the  Emperor’s 
after-dinner  and  ceremonial  speeches  there 
is  ever  a  fine  manly  ring  of  resolution  and 
of  originality,  and  sometimes  they  arc 
positively  aflame  with  patriotic  fervor, 
albeit  now  and  again  dashed  with  a  for¬ 
midable  spirit  of  “  dourness,”  as  when, 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  at  Frank- 
fort-on- the-Oder  to  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  captor  of  Metz,  His  Majesty 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  declared  that, 
rather  than  surrender  back  to  the  French 
one  single  inch  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
eighteen  Army  Corps  then  guarding  the 
Fatheiland,  as  well  as  its  forty-eight  mill¬ 
ion  inhabitants,  would  shed  the  very  last 
drop  of  their  blood.  Moreover,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  sometimes,  too,  the 
young  Emperor  is  apt  to  let  himself  be 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  as  when,  last  spring,  at  Bonn,  when 
presiding  over  a  Beer-Commeis,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that,  “  as  long  as  there 
were  German  Corps  (or  fighting-club)  stu¬ 
dents,  the  spirit  which  was  fostered  in 
these  Corps,  and  which  was  steeled  by 
strength  and  courage,  would  be  preserved, 
and  that  they  would  always  take  delight 
in  handling  the  duelling-blade” — the  ex- 
’  pression  of  a  hope  in  which  many  older- 
headed  Germans  were  sorry  to  discover  a 
direct  incitement  to  a  breach  of  the  anti¬ 
duelling  laws  prevailing  in  Prussia. 

But  there  are  few  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  Emperor,  and  this  cour¬ 
age  was  never  more  clearly  and  emphati¬ 
cally  evinced  than  when  he  lectured  the 
municipality  of  Berlin — which  Prince 
Bismarck  had  once  denounced  as  a  “  Radi¬ 
cal  nest” — on  the  licentious  and  libellous 
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spirit  of  the  Press  that  he  assumed  to  be 
under  its  immediate  inspiration  and  con¬ 
trol.  This  was  just  after  his  return  from 
his  first  trip  to  Russia,  when  a  civic  depu¬ 
tation,  headed  by  the  Burgomaster,  waited 
upon  His  Majesty  to  ofEer  him  the  erection 
of  a  fountain  (by  a  master-hand)  as  a  token 
of  loyalty  as  well  as  of  joy  at  his  safe  re¬ 
turn  home.  This  oiler  the  Emperor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  accept ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
read  the  astounded  deputation  a  most  cut¬ 
ting  lecture  on  the  sins  of  its  supposititious 
organs,  which  had  been  guilty  of  meddling 
with  the  private  affairs  of  his  family,  and 
which,  therefore,  the  city  fathers  ought  to 
whistle  into  heel,  as  j'elping  hounds  who 
were  preparing  to  set  upon  an  illegitimate 
quarry.  Perhaps  it  was  this  first  unfor¬ 
tunate  experience  of  his  with  the  Press  of 
Berlin — which  for  some  time  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  was  full  of  painful  Court  scandals 
and  controversies — that  inspired  the  young 
Emperor  with  a  deep  aversion  from  jour¬ 
nalists,  to  whom  he  contemptuously  re¬ 
ferred  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Educational  Reform,  as  “  Press- 
scamps”  (Press- Benff el)  ;  and  apparently 
this  feeling  of  contempt  was  uppermost  in 
Ilis  Majesty’s  heart  when  he  decreed,  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  observed  by  his 
grandfather,  that  no  foreign  Correspond¬ 
ent  could  be  received  at  his  Court,  even 
though  he  had  been  previously  presented 
to  his  own  Sovereign.  At  the  same  time. 
His  Majesty,  like  his  father,  is  a  diligent, 
and  indeed  voracious,  reader  of  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  he 
does  of  a  morning  is  to  peruse  the  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  Press  of  Germany  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  are  selected  for  him  and 
gummed  on  to  folio-pages  by  the  officials 
of  the  Press  Bureau — an  institution  of 
which  this  is  now  the  main,  if  not,  in¬ 
deed,  the  only  function,  but  concerning 
which  more  downright  nonsense  has  been 
written  than  about  any  other  part  of  the 
organism  of  the  Prussian  State.  These 
extracts  the  Emperor  frequently  annotates 
in  this  or  that  sense,  and  it  is  such  mar¬ 
ginal  remarks  which  serve  as  the  basis  of 
many  a  semi-official  dementi  or  rectifica¬ 
tion. 

From  journalism  to  literature  there  is 
hut  one  step — or  call  it  a  stride  ; — but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  while  de¬ 
siring  in  many  other  ways  to  emulate  the 
example  set  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Will¬ 


iam  H.  is  also  eager  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Maecenas  of  the  Muses.  I  was  once  at  a 
dinner-party  in  Berlin  which  included 
some  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  capital  ; 
and  afterward,  in  the  smoking-room,  the 
talk  was  of  Literature  and  its  relation  to 
the  Crown.  Said  one  of  these  writers — a 
novelist  whose  personal  modesty  is  scaredy 
equal  to  his  European  reputation, — “  But, 
gentlemen,  just  consider  my  case.  Here 
am  I,  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  bidden 
to  court :  what  think  you  of  that,  meine 
HerrenV'  It  must  be  admitted,  in  all 
candor,  that  German  authors,  as  a  rule, 
are  a  most  uncourtly  class  of  creatures  ; 
but  very  few  of  them,  indeed,  are  ever  ad¬ 
mitted  even  to  a  back  seat  in  the  social 
assemblages  which,  in  the  winter  season, 
gather  round  the  Throne,  though  the  ar¬ 
tists,  as  being  a  more  innocuous  race — 
less  prone,  that  is  to  say,  to  taint  their 
creations  with  the  hue  of  party  politics — 
are  slightly  favored  in  this  respect.  The 
Emperor  will  go  to  a  theatre,  and  ask  the 
manager  or  a  leading  actor  round  to  his 
box,  to  discuss  with  him,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  house,  “  some  necessary  question 
of  the  play,”  and  even  send  him  a  decora¬ 
tion  now  and  then.  But  when  a  Berlin 
actor  hears  that  prominent  members  of  • 
his  own  guild  in  England  are  occasionally 
invited  to  Marlborough  House,  he  simply 
rolls  his  eyes  and  clasps  his  hands  in  pctii- 
fied  astonishment.  The  worst  of  it  (or 
the  best  of  it,  according  to  fancy)  is  that 
most  of  the  leading  authors  and  actors  in 
Germany  are  of  Semitic  origin  :  a  fact 
that  tends  to  complicate  the  question  of 
their  social  status  in  the  eyes  of  a  proud 
aristocratic  community,  which  reasons  that 
equality  before  the  law  need  not  carry 
with  it  the  privilege  of  equality  before  the 
social  lord  or  lady.  Here,  in  England, 

I  have  heard  expressions  of  some  little 
astonishment  that  the  Emperor  did  not 
try  to  widen  the  field  of  his  experience, 
during  his  recent  visit  to  us,  by  inviting 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  our  most  rep¬ 
resentative  men  in  art,  science,  and  liter¬ 
ature.  But  can  a  man,  even  when  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  Emperor’s  surpassing 
energy,  do  everything  ?  And  how,  in¬ 
deed,  could  English  Science  and  Literature 
hope  to  fare  well  at  his  hands,  when  His 
Majesty  found  it  impossible  to  pay  even 
so  much  as  a  Hying  visit  to  the  Exhibition 
of  his  own  country’s  art  and  industry  ? 
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One  of  the  most  interestinp;  objects  in 
all  this  Exhibition — picture  gallery  section 
— is  the  copy  of  a  tine  battle- ship,  of  the 
old  three-decker  type,  from  the  hand  of 
the  Emperor  himself  (when  Prince  Will¬ 
iam),  which  proves  that,  apart  from  the 
other  splendid  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  English  mother 
(and  he  has  much  more  of  his  mother’s 
than  his  father’s  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment),  he  has  inherited  her  love  of,  and 
capacity  for  art.  It  has  long  been  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  that 
each  of  its  sons  should  learn  some  handi¬ 
craft  or  other,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
present  head  of  that  House  might  have 
become  a  very  respectable  artist  instead 
of  an  artisan.  As  it  is,  he  loses  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
Art  as  a  necessary  element  in  national  cul¬ 
ture,  while  his  accession  to  the  Throne 
proved  a  perfect  godsend  to  the  portrait 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Berlin — a  very 
numerous  class.  For  there  are  few  of 
them,  at  the  top  of  their  profession,  to 
whom  His  Majesty  has  not  himself  re¬ 
peatedly  sat.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
very  chary  of  having  himself  reproduced, 
and,  indeed,  he  left  behind  him  but  few 
original  portraits  of  himself — you  might 
number  them  all  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  But  the  various  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentments  of  his  reigning  descendant,  al¬ 
ready  in  existence,  would  fill  a  goodly  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  by  themselves.  One  reason 
for  this  artistic  multiplication  of  himself 
on  such  an  extensive  scale  is  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  chief  of  so  many  regiments,  native 
and  foreign,  in  the  mess-rooms  of  which 
he  naturally  enough  desires  his  portrait, 
in  the  appropriate  uniform,  to  be  bung  ; 
while,  again,  his  numerous  visits  to  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  where  they  load  him 
with  honors,  entails  upon  him  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  counter  favors,  which  generally 
take  the  shape  of  his  own  speaking  like¬ 
ness.  And  can  a  monarch  pay  a  higher 
personal  compliment  than  is  embodied  in 
his  bust  or  his  portrait  ? 

But  while  speaking  of  portraits  I  may 
as  well  recount  an  incident  which  sheds 
not  a  little  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Empeior.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
Berlin  this  ^ear  is  an  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Art,  which  was  got  up  by  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Berlin  Artists  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  their  existence — for  is  this  not 
an  age  of  universal  jubilees  ?  Neverthe¬ 


less,  this  exhibition  brought  anything  but 
jubilation  to  a  lady  artist  from  Hungary, 
Madame  P - by  name,  whose  achieve¬ 

ments  with  the  brush  entitled  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  she  had  a  splendid  future  before 
her  and  an  easy  triumph  in  Beilin.  Now, 
among  her  other  chefs  d' oeuvre,  this  lady 
claimed  to  reckon  a  portrait  of  Count 
Moltke,  who,  when  Madame  had  expressed 
her  joy  at  having  been  able  thus  to  deline¬ 
ate  a  man  so  famous  for  the  making  of 
Weltgeschichte  (world-history),  capped 
the  compliment  by  saying  that  this  por¬ 
trait  of  his  decidedly  seemed  to  mark  an 
era  in  Kunstgeschichte  (history  of  art). 
What,  therefore,  was  the  surprise  and 
mortification  of  the  fair  artist  to  find  that 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Exhibition 
affected  to  con.sider  her  presentment  of 
the  great  strategist  as  beneath  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  necessary  to  admit  it  to 
their  art-show  !  Rage  and  protest,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  on  the  part  of  Madame. 

P - ,  who  vowed  that  she  had  been 

made  the  victim  of  professional  jealousy 
and  intrigue  ;  but  nothing  would  avail 
against  the  decision  of  the  jury,  who 
firmly  closed  its  doors  in  the  face  of  the 
Hungarian  lady  and  her  “  epoch-making” 
portrait  of  Moltke.  But  she  bided  her 
time,  and  had  her  revenge.  For  the  Em¬ 
peror,  returning  to  town  from  one  of  his 
excursions,  was  struck  by  the  violence  of 
the  storm  that  was  raging,  and  made  haste 
to  send  for  Madame  and  her  picture,  with 
the  excellence  of  which  Ilis  Majesty  was 
so  deeply  impressed  that  he  there  and  then 
gave  a  handsome  price  for  it,  and,  exer¬ 
cising  his  royal  privilege,  sent  it  straight 
to  the  Exhibition  with  instructions  that  it 
should  be  bung  at  once  in  the  Salle 
d'honneur,  and  after  that  in  the  National 
Gallery  !  Then  we  bad  abashed  looks 
and  bated  breath  on  the  part  of  the  Hang¬ 
ing  Committee,  as  well  as  rude  awakening 
from  the  complacent  dream  that  they 
were  better  critics  than  a  young  Emperor. 
It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  superior  judg¬ 
ment  that  made  His  Majesty  sweep  away, 
by  one  impatient  motion  of  the  hand,  the 
mountain  of  models  which  was  the  result 
of  the  competition  for  the  National  Monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  grandfather. 
The  jury  had  awarded  the  highest  prizes 
to  architects  who,  aiming  only  at  effect, 
and  forgetful  of  the  wherewithal  that  would 
be  necessary  to  realize  their  schemes,  had 
embodied  their  ideas  in  stupendous  piles 
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of  a  most  grandiose  character.  But  the 
Emperor,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  the  patriotic  aspects  of  the 
question,  brusquely  turned  his  back  upon 
all  the  colossal  projects,  declaring  that  the 
simpler  work  of  a  sculptor  must  suffice  ; 
and  since  then  the  decision  of  the  matter 
has  mainly  rested  with  him.  Thus,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  original  sense  of  Parliament, 
the  erection  of  the  old  Emperor’s  monu¬ 
ment  promises  to  be  the  final  outcome 
neither  of  representative  opinion  nor  of 
free  artistic  competition. 

■  Minerva  is  by  no  means  distasteful  to 
the  Emperor  ;  but  he  is  fondest  of  this 
goddess  when  she  exerts  herself  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Mars.  Military  and  naval  pictures 
are  his  chief  delight ;  and  on  all  his  jour- 
neys  by  sea  he  is  accompanied  by  a  marine 
painter  (Herr  Salzmann),  whose  duty  it  is 
to  transfer  to  canvas  the  chief  scenes  and 
incidents  of  his  master’s  devious  wander¬ 
ings.  lie  hastens  to  buy  up  every  mili¬ 
tary  piece  of  art  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that,  when  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  hearing  that  Kaulbach’s  “  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Salarnis”  was  for  sale,  he  telegraphed 
to  the  widow  of  that  great  artist  begging 
her  to  name  her  own  price  for  the  piece. 
It  will  still  be  fresh  in  memory  how,  on 
the  death  of  Mcissonier,  the  Emperor 
hastened  to  convey  to  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Paris  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
this  master,  who  was  one  of. the  greatest 
glories  of  France  and  of  the  Art  of  the 
whole  world  ,”  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
His  Majesty’s  encomiums  would  have  been 
half  so  warm,  or  his  sorrow  so  acute,  had 
Meissonier  not  been  a  painter  of  battles. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  like  Frederick 
the  Great, — whose  own  confession  is  the 
justification  of  the  statement — the  Emperor 
William  would  plunge  his  people  into  a 
war  merely  in  order  to  get  himself  talked 
about,  and  to  cull  what  is  called  glory. 
His  Majesty  is  not  bellicose  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  his  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in 
soldiering.  As  long  as  he  is  seated  on 
the  Throne,  Germany  will  never  be  hurried 
into  a  heedless  or  unjust  war.  If  she 
draws  the  sword  at  all,  it  will  only  be  in 
her  own  defence  or  that  of  her  allies.  Of 
that  the  world  may  be  absolutely  sure, 
though  the  French  still  affect,  much  to 
the  discredit  of  their  judgment,  to  have 
their  suspicions.  But,  while  the  Emperor 
is  not  aggressive,  there  is  no  more  ardent 
and  devoted  student  of  the  military  art  in 


all  Europe.  His  passion  for  reviews  (de- 
filir-ium  tremens,  as  the  wanton  wit  of  a 
Frenchman  called  it)  is  absorbing  ;  and  of 
all  the  great  state  functions  of  the  year  in 
which  he  has  to  figure,  that  of  the  grand 
autumn  manoeuvres  pleases  him  best.  On 
these  occasions  His  Majesty  generally 
takes  personal  command  of  an  Army 
Corps.  Last  year  he  directed  the  move¬ 
ments  of  two,  which  he  did  with  singular 
ability.  As  I  wrote  at  the  time  :  “  This 
is  not  mere  flattery,  but  the  clear  and  de¬ 
liberate  opinion  of  those  who  are  best  en¬ 
titled  to  judge,  and  who  maintain  that, 
both  as  an  active  commander  and  as  a 
critic  of  others  in  the  field,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Throne  of  Prussia,  among 
his  other  sterling  gifts,  shows  indications 
of  a  military  genius  of  the  very  highest 
promise.”  Even  his  favorite  diversions 
are  military,  a  game  of  Kriegspiel  or  a 
lecture  on  some  campaign  ;  but  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  him  still  than  either  of  those 
occupations  is  the  serious  pastime  of  tak¬ 
ing  garrisons  unawares.  In  this  respect 
the  Emperor  seems  ubiquitous  :  like  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  ‘‘  ’tis  here,  'tis  there, 
’tis  gone  so  that,  for  miles  around  any 
particular  place  where  His  Majesty  chances 
to  be,  the  troops  have  learned  the  useful 
art  of  sleeping  with  one  eye  open  and 
cither  ear  attent.  But  of  all  these  alarm- 
ings,  the  most  sensational,  because  the 
most  surprising,  happened  on  the  day  of 
the  last  General  Election  to  the  Reichstag, 
when  the  electors  (and  they  have  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage  over  there)  were  crowding  in 
their  thousands  to  the  urns.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  very  shadow  of  su¬ 
perior  power  would  have  been  withheld 
from  the  sight  of  the  voters  on  such  a 
day.  But  no  ;  for,  as  all  over  Berlin 
they  were  trooping  to  the  polls,  their 
paths  were  crossed  and  deflected  by  ten 
thousand  troops  of  all  arms,  who  had  sud¬ 
denly  been  called  out  by  sound  of  bugle 
and  tuck  of  drum,  and  were  racing,  hel¬ 
ter-skelter,  to  meet  their  supreme  ‘‘  War 
Lord  ”  on  the  trysting  ground — a  remark¬ 
able  spectacle,  to  be  sure,  and  one  well- 
calculated  (as  it  was  doubtless  intended) 
to  remind  the  electors  that,  after  all, 
there  was  a  very  much  higher  power  for 
good  in  Germany  than  the  ballot-box,  and 
that  the  Fatherland  owed  far  more  to  her 
army  than  to  her  Parliaments. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  two  men 
that,  whereas  Frederick  III.,  on  succeed- 
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ing  to  the  Throne,  is!>ucd  hi«  first  procla¬ 
mation  (which  had  been  wiitten  for  him 
years  before  by  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Geffck- 
cn)  to  “  his  people,”  and  the  next  to  his 
army,  his  son  Williain  simply  reversed 
this  order  of  address,  and,  in  his  own 
words  of  burning  devotion,  spoke  primari¬ 
ly  to  his  army,  and  then  to  his  navy.  It 
was  his  “  people  in  arms”  he  first  thought 
of,  and  after  that  his  citizen  subjects  ; 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  German 
‘‘  people  in  arms”  is  now  the  German 
navy,  which  is  the  object  of  as  much  solic¬ 
itude  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  as  his  beloved  army.  As  the 
Prussian  army,  the  most  perfect  instru¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
was  inherited  a  ready-made  weapon  by 
Frederick  the  Great  from  his  father,  so 
William  I.  bequeathed  to  his  grandson 
another  equally  new  fighting  machine — 
namely,  the  German  navy,  which,  as  I 
have  always  thought,  is  one  of  the  most 
astounding  facts  connected  with  the  re¬ 
founding  of  the  Empire,  seeing  that  this 
fleet,  which  scarcely  existed  in  embryo 
after  the  French  war,  is  now  second  to  the 
French  navy  among  the  fleets  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers.  William  II.  grew  up 
with  the  building  of  this  navy,  of  which 
he  was  quick  to  grasp  the  significance, 
especially  in  an  age  when  his  countrymen 
(recovering  from  the  colonial  indifference 
that  seized  upon  them  after  the  death  of 
the  Great  Elector)  were  all  beginning  to 
grope  about  for  further  elbow-room  be¬ 
yond  the  sea  ;  and  of  this  movement  for 
creating  a  new  Germany  outre  mer,  thus 
making  the  Fatherland  a  World  Power  as 
well  as  a  Continental  Power,  he  has  con¬ 
stituted  himself  the  ardent  yet  circum¬ 
spect  champion.  The  German  fleet  knows 
that  its  Kaiser  has  its  interests  just  as 
much  at  heart  as  those  of  the  army,  and 
repays  this  devotion  by  making  him  its 
darling.  For  sea  life,  too,  as  well  as  for 
the  naval  traditions  of  England,  he  bears, 
an  emulating  fondness  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  of  all  the  compliments  which 
have  been  paid  him  by  foreign  sovereigns, 
none  ever  filled  him  with  half  so  much 
pride  and  pleasure  as  the  Queen’s  appoint¬ 
ment  of  him  to  be  an  Admiral  of  her  Fleet. 

But,  with  all  this,  his  master  passion  is 
the  army.  William  II.  has  inherited  to 
the  full  the  military  tastes  and  instincts  of 
his  grandfather,  while  to  these  he  has 
added  an  originality  and  force  of  charac¬ 


ter  capable  of  rai.sing  him  above  the  rank 
of  a  mere  plodding  organizer  to  that  of  an 
independent  commander.  It  is,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  room 
for  a  Moltke  (who  was  entirely  responsible 
for  the  strategy  both  of  1866  and  of  1870) 
beside  the  present  Emperor,  in  the  event 
of  his  ever  having  to  take  the  field.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  at  least,  he  aspires  to  be  his  own 
Chief  of  the  Staff  as  well  as  his  own  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  there  is  no  one  among  those 
who  know  him  best  that  is  prepared  to 
mock  at  his  double  ambition. 

I  was  once  discussing  this  subject  with 
a  high  official  in  Berlin,  who  had  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities  of  reading  the 
character  of  the  new  Emperor  ;  and  he 
declared  his  honest  opinion  that,  taking 
him  a'l  round.  His  Majesty  was  by  far  the 
most  capable  and  promising  monarch  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  of  Prussia  since 
it  was  vacated  by  Frederick  the  Great. 
Some  of  his  marginal  notes  on  official 
documents  were  truly  striking  in  their 
force  and  clearness,  and  in  respect  of 
their  indication  of  an  ability  to  go  straight 
to  the  root  of  a  question  through  ail  en¬ 
cumbering  side  issues  and  obscurities. 
Ills  Majesty  is  not  fond  of  reading  re¬ 
ports  ;  but  he  is  a  willing  listener,  and, 
having  a  retentive  memory,  he  prefers 
oral  dealings  with  his  subordinates.  Nor 
do  many  of  these  subordinates  find  that 
they  know  very  much  more  of  a  particular 
subject  than  their  Imperial  master,  who  is 
as  full  of  information  about  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  he  is  eager  to  learn  more.  When 
Sir  John  Gorst  and  his  fellow-delegates 
went  to  the  Labor  Conference  in  Berlin 
they  were  quite  taken  aback  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  grasp  of  economic  questions  in  all 
their  details  ;  and  I  remember  the  case  of 
an  English  officer  who  marvelled  much  at 
His  Majesty’s  acquaintance  with  the  sepa¬ 
rate  history  of  certain  British  regiments. 
Similarly,  an  American  attache  who  had 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor  came  away 
astounded  at  His  Majesty’s  familiarity 
with  English  naval  nomenclature.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  the  Scotch  proverb  has  it, 
that  “  a  king’s  caff  [r.c.,  chaff  ;  and  you 
can  take  it  in  the  banter  sense,  if  you 
like]  is  aye  better  than  ither  fouk’s 
corn  but,  indeed,  there  is  remarkably 
little  ‘‘  caff  ”  in  the  conversation  of  the 
Emperor,  who  is  always  ready  with  an  ap¬ 
posite  fact,  a  well-reasoned  opinion,  or  a 
rattling  good  joke — as  when,  in  good- 
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humored  desire  to  cap  the  popular  skits 
on  his  mania  for  travelling,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  the  deposi¬ 
tion  and  depaiture  for  Europe  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil  :  “  Confound  it  all  :  I  was 
just  going  over  to  see  him  !”  The  story 
may  not  be  true  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
den  trovato.  The  passion  of  the  Eneperor 
for  travelling — for  showing  himself  off,  as 
it  were,  as  well  as  garnering  experience  of 
Courts  and  men  and  things — has  procured 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Hadrian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  but  such  is  his 
manysidedness  that  his  prototype  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  characters  of  several 
monarchs.  It  is  this  manysidedness  of 
his,  this  restless  energy  and  ambition, 
this  habit  of  always  keeping  himself  en 
evidence  before  the  world,  that  has  caused 
him  to  be  as  much  talked  about  during 
his  brief  reign  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  a  war  for  the  same  period.  When  he 
mounted  the  Throne  three  years  ago  he 
was  a  mystery  ;  and  now  he  is  the  leading 
man  of  his  time,  with  all  eyes  on  the 
watch  for  the  fruits  of  his  fuither  devel¬ 
opment.  Like  other  men,  he  has  fail¬ 
ings  ;  but,  as  a  monarch,  he  promises 
fair  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  people.  Though 
outwardly  a  little  histrionic,  perhaps,  in 
some  things,  he  is  at  heart  perfectly  sin¬ 
cere  and  penetrated  with  a  living  sense  of 
reality  ;  and  his  deep  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  which  have  descended  to  him  in 
orthodox  integrity  from  his  grandfather, 
leave  him  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
doubting  the  doctrine  of  Kingship  by  the 
Grace  of  God — a  doctrine,  with  regard  to 
himself,  whicb  he  has  repeatedly  assever¬ 
ated  and  with  ever-increasing  emphasis. 
Feeling  very  strongly  on  all  subjects,  the 
Emperor  entertains  very  pronounced  likes 
and  dislikes  ;  and  even  his  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers  will  scarcely  contend  that  he  has 
not  already,  by  his  self-willed  and  pecul¬ 
iar  methods,  produced  personal  bitterness, 
disappointment,  and  even  disaffection,  in 
certain  quarters.  But  such  a  result  is 
only  a  further  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  character  ;  and  the  nation  at  large 
only  beholds  in  him  a  Sovereign  of  whom 
it  is  intensely  proud — a  Sovereign  who, 
succeeding  in  his  metier  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations,  has  belied  the  prophecies  of 
many  and  falsified  the  fears  of  more,  who 
has  hitheito  committed  no  serious  mistake 
either  of  omission  or  of  commission,  who 
has  shown  that  he  combines  the  sagacity 


of  the  statesman  with  the  courage  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  soldier,  and  who, 
while  maintaining  intact  abroad  the  power 
and  position  of  Germany — which,  under 
his  guidance,  continues  to  be  the  main 
pillar  of  the  European  peace — has  also 
managed  to  accelerate  the  healing  process 
of  some  of  its  own  domestic  sores,  and 
thus  increase  the  contentment  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

These  are  splendid  results  which  have 
been  achieved  in  the  course  of  his  first 
voyage  (so  to  speak)  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  of  State  (to  repeat  his  own 
simile)  ;  but  that  captain,  I  think,  would 
be  the  first  to  offer  a  share  of  the  merit 
of  their  accomplishment  to  his  ever  wise 
and  watchful  first-lieutenant,  whom  he 
put  into  the  place  of  his  old  discarded 
pilot.  And  here  it  may  at  once  be  said 
that  the  success  of  General  von  Caprivi, 
as  Imperial  Chancellor,  has  so  far  been 
quite  as  striking  and  complete  as  that  of 
his  Sovereign.  When  he  stepped  into 
the  shoes  of  Prince  Bismarck,  General 
Caprivi  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
(politically  speaking)  a  novus  homo,  and 
even  more  of  a  mystery  and  a  risk  than 
his  Imperial  master  ;  but  now  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  statesman  is  founded  on  a  broad 
and  ever-widening  basis.  At  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  which  excited  general 
surprise,  it  was  well  said  of  him  by  a 
Radical  deputy  that,  if  the  question  of  a 
successor  to  Prince  Bismarck  had  been 
put  to  a  plebiscite,  not  three  votes  in  all 
Germany  would  have  been  recorded  for 
General  Caprivi  ;  and  this  was  not  because 
people  doubted  him,  but  simply  because 
they  did  not  know  him.  As  that  of  a 
man  who  had  comported  himself  with 
bravery  and  distinction  as  a  staff  officer  in 
the  wars  of  1866  and  1870.  his  name,  of 
course,  was  familiar  to  his  countrymen, 
who  had,  moreover,  received  ample  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  silent  yet 
effective  services  he  had  rendered  the  Em¬ 
pire  as  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
capacity  be  labored  unceasingly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  latest  requirements 
of  naval  progress.  As  the  holder  of  this 
office,  he  had  now  and  then  spoken  in  the 
Reichstag  on  technical  topics  appertaining 
to  his  Department,  and  he  had  always 
spoken  sensibly  and  well.  But  no  one 
had  ever  suspected  that  under  the  guise 
of  this  simple  soldier-sailor  there  lurked 
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the  making  of  a  great,  or  at  least  a  very 
safe,  statesman.  The  discovery  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  young  Emperor,  though  it 
has  been  attributed  to  his  grandfather, 
with  as  much  truth  as  once  before  induced 
the  riotously  imaginative  author  of  the 
fable  to  palm  off  upon  a  credulous  public 
another  pathetic  picture  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  supplicating  the  implacable  Em¬ 
press  Frederick  to  intercede  with  her  son 
for  his  retention  in  office.  The  discovery 
of  General  Capiivi  was,  I  repeat,  reserved 
for  the  young  Emperor  ;  and  the  merit  of 
the  8electi3n  was  all  the  greater  as,  shortly 
after  Uis  Majesty’s  accession,  the  General 
had  resigned  his  high  naval  office,  and 
there  was  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  per¬ 
sonal  “  tiff  ”  between  the  two.  But  the 
Emperor  is  a  man  (and  this  is  a  trait  which 
I  forgot  to  include  in  his  characterization) 
who  never  allows  personal  likes  or  dislikes 
to  interfere  with  the  choice  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates,  and  foremost  among  the  qualities 
which  he  has  inherited  from  his  grand¬ 
father  is  an  unerring  instinct  for  those 
who  can  best  serve  him  and  the  State. 
“  Sir,”  said  Dr.  Johnson,  “  knowledge  is 
of  two  kinds — what  you  know  yourself, 
or  what  you  know  where  to  find.”  And 
the  remark  might  be  adapted  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  kings.  But  if  ever  there  was  any 
personal  “  tiff  ”  between  the  Emperor  and 
Caprivi,  that  difference  has  now  developed 
into  mutual  admiration  and  esteem  of  the 
most  perfect  and  apparently  enduring 
kind.  “  Er  ist  vomehm,  king,  und  mir 
ergeben — und  was  wollen  Sie  mehr?" — 
t.e.,  ‘‘  The  man  is  a  gentleman,  clever, 
and  devoted  to  me,  and  what  more  do  you 
want  ?”  These  were  the  words  of  the 
Emperor  himself  to  one  with  whom  he 
fell  talking  about  his  new  Chancellor  ;  and 
they  are  echoed  by  the  whole  nation, 
which  has  watched  the  career  of  that 
Chancellor  with  closeness,  wonder,  and 
ever-deepening  satisfaction.  For,  ever 
since,  as  Minister-President,  he  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
until  the  Imperial  Parliament  last  closed 
its  doors,  he  has  reaped  nothing  but 
golden  opinions  from  all — from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Sovereigns  whom  he  has  in  turn  vis¬ 
ited,  down  to  the  Social  Democrats  who 
abuse  everything  and  everybody. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  present  any¬ 
thing  like  a  portrait  of  the  new  German 
Chancellor  without  comparing  him  with 
his  predecessor,  and  the  hasty  groundwork 


of  such  a  comparison  I  thus  drew  at  the 
time  of  General  Caprivi’s  appointment  : — 

If  personal  appearance  is  to  connt  for  any¬ 
thing,  he  mnst  be  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  will,  combining  in  a  high  degree 
the  suavUer  in  modo  with  the  fortUer  in  re, 
blending  sagacity  with  patience,  resolution 
with  good  humor,  and  German  thoroughness 
with  Southern  fire.  The  new  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  looks  a  typical  Teuton  of  the  hugest  and 
most  impressive  type.  He  might  very  well 
pass  for  a  brother,  or  even  a  doable,  of  Prince 
Bismarck  himself,  the  personal  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  being  most  remarkable. 
In  point,  indeed,  of  stature  and  breadth  of 
shoulders.  General  von  Caprivi  even  has  the 
advantage  of  the  man  he  is  going  to  succeed  ; 
but  otherwise  he  is  characterized  by  the  same 
massive  jaw,  heavy  gray  mustache  and  bushy 
eyebrows,  thick  neck,  solid  square  head, 
shrewd,  penetrating  glance,  and  general  a>r 
of  blood  and  iron,  tempered  with  the  polished 
suavity  of  a  nineteenth-century  statesman. 
A  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two  men 
might  by  some  be  discerned  in  their  walk  ; 
for,  while  Prince  Bismarck  treads  sharply  and 
heavily  like  a  trooper,  the  gait  of  General  von 
Caprivi  has  something  in  it  of  deliberation 
and  leisurely  elegance,  while  not  lacking 
either  in  verve  or  emphasis. 

In  many  respects  the  two  Chancellors 
resemble  each  other  ;  but  they  differ  in 
more,  and  first  of  all  in  their  manner  of 
life.  Little,  perhaps,  did  Bismarck  think 
when  comparing,  during  the  French  war, 
the  simple  unprotected  way  in  which  his 
master  King  William  moved  about,  with 
the  travelling  cordons  of  police  and  spies 
who  always  surrounded  the  suspicion- 
haunted  Napoleon,  that  it  would  one  day 
come  to  this  with  him  also.  When  a 
man’s  life  has  been  twice  openly  attempted 
and  oftener  than  this  conspired  against  in 
secret,  he  is  not  likely  to  neglect  personal 
precautions  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that 
Prince  Bismarck  always  had  a  special  po¬ 
lice  station  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace, 
and  a  private  detective  before  his  door. 
He  had  altogether  ceased  going  into  gen¬ 
eral  society,  and  rarely  or  never  appeared 
in  the  streets — save  when  he  rode  out  for 
a  canter  in  the  Thiergaiten.  Latterly 
there  was  something  forced  and  unnatural 
about  his  mode  of  life  ;  but  the  habits  of 
his  successor  are  simple,  unsuspicious,  and 
sociable  in  the  highest  degree.  General 
Caprivi  entertains  more  freely  and  more 
promiscuously  than  his  predecessor,  and 
scruples  less  to  accept  the  invitations  of 
others.  Beilin  society  and  the  official 
world  feels  that  he  is  of,  as  well  as  among, 
them.  He  has  made  a  point  of  making 
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the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  his  subordinates,  who  hail  in  him  a 
chief  that  can  exact  discipline  without 
domineering,  and,  while  careful  of  his 
own  dignity  as  Chancellor,  he  considerate 
toward  their  feelings  as  men.  Although 
not  a  married  man, — and  he  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  been  very  shy  of  ladies 
{Damenscheu)  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
lieutenant — the  new  Chancellor  is  as  gen¬ 
tle  and  fastidious  in  his  manners  as  if  he 
had  always  lived  under  the  refining  influ¬ 
ence  of  women,  and  altogether  his  person¬ 
ality  bears  the  impress  of  a  polish  which 
is  rarely  acquired  in  German  camps  and 
barracks. 

Nor  is  this  polish  ever  more  conspicuous 
than  when  he  stands  up  to  address  Parlia¬ 
ment — a  duty  in  the  performance  of  which 
Prince  Bismarck  compared  with  him  un¬ 
favorably.  Certainly  the  Prince  had  his 
merits  as  a  speaker — his  personal  weight, 
the  spell  of  his  name,  his  obvious  earnest¬ 
ness,  his  winged  words,  his  witty  sayings 
and  historical  reminiscences,  his  crushing 
power  of  repartee,  his  ardent  loyalty,  and 
his  lofty  sense  of  patriotism.  But  his 
voice  was  bad,  his  manner  awkward  and 
masterful,  his  matter  sometimes  most  dis- 
tractingly  arranged,  and  the  construction 
of  his  sentences  long  and  complicated  ; 
while,  worst  of  all,  it  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  command  his  temper,  and 
the  half  of  his  speeches,  in  consequence, 
were  mere  personal  wranglings  with  party 
opponents.  But  none  of  these  defects  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  parliamentary  oratory  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Caprivi,  whom  I  take  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  speakers  in  the  Reichstag — not, 
perhaps,  in  the  declamatory  or  Demos¬ 
thenic  sense,  but  as  a  suave  and  terse  ex¬ 
positor,  an  insinuating  and  forcible  advo¬ 
cate,  or  a  perspicacious  and  convincing 
reasoner.  The  best  writers  in  Germany 
are — not  its  professional  authors,  but — its 
professional  soldiers — such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  enjoy  a  General  Staff  training — 
which  teaches  them  the  art  of  narration  in 
its  clearest,  simplest,  and  therefore  most 
effective  form,  as  any  one  may  judge  for 
himself  by  turning  over  the  official  history 
of  Germany’s  great  wars.  It  was  Moltke 
who  founded  this  great  modern  school  of 
German  prose- writers,  and  of  Moltke’ s 
pupils  General  Caprivi  is  the  chief.  These 
pupils  were  taught  to  speak  as  they  write, 
as  well  as  to  write  as  they  speak — the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  the  dual  art  of  expression  ; 


— and  when,  therefore,  the  new  Chancel¬ 
lor  rises  up  to  place  his  ideas  before  the 
Reichstag,  one  might  almost  fancy  that 
he  was  reciting  from  memory,  with  grace¬ 
ful  elocutionary  style  that  knows  no  stops 
or  stammering,  a  carefully  written  and 
closely-reasoned  paper.  It  is  a  real  treat 
to  listen  to  him,  and  he  never  fails  to 
please  even  where  he  does  not  manage  to 
persuade.  He  has  a  subtle  power  of 
blending  diffidence  with  audacity,  and 
deference  with  authority  ;  and  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  pay  a  disarming  compliment  where 
his  predecessor  would  have  delivered  the 
cut  downright  or  thrust  direct.  Prince 
Bismarck  piled  up  his  matter  and  argu¬ 
ment,  and  even  fought  his  adversaries,  by 
the  Cyclopean  method  ;  but  his  successor 
affects  a  more  advanced  style  of  dialecti¬ 
cal  architecture  and  of  fence.  Nor  is  he 
devoid  of  humor — without  vvhich,  it  is 
said,  no  man  can  be  truly  great — or  of 
the  lighter  graces  of  the  public  speaker, 
including  the  happy  knack  of  making 
memorable  phrases,  as  when,  in  a  debate 
on  the  East  African  question,  he  insisted 
on  a  policy  of  “  bullet  and  Bible”  as  the 
best  means  of  putting  down  the  slave- 
trade,  though  it  is  possible  that  this  pre¬ 
scription  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
his  predecessor’s  immortal  remedy  of 
“  blood  and  iron.”  This  was  the  first 
time — this  “  bullet  and  Bible”  debate — 
that  General  Caprivi,  as  Chancellor,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Reichstag  ;  and  1  think  I  can¬ 
not  do  better,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and 
completeness,  than  quote  my  own  de¬ 
scription,  penned  on  the  same  day,  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  speech. 

It  was  freely  confessed,  both  by  deputies 
and  journalists,  that  it  was  long  since  they 
bad  been  treated  to  such  a  speech  from  the 
place  assigned  to  the  Reichskanzler.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  little  masterpiece  and  model  in  its 
way.  General  von  Caprivi  has  proved  to-day 
that  he  possesses  the  art  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  a  clear,  temperate,  convincing, 
and  graceful  manner.  He  is  firm  without 
being  too  emphatic,  and  can  refute  an  adver¬ 
sary  without  offending  him.  He  combines 
soldierly  bluntness  with  the  suave  adroitness 
of  the  diplomatist,  and  impresses  his  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  his  character  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  sincere.  He  never  stammers  nor  stops 
for  a  word,  and  his  periods,  though  spoken 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  most  perspicu¬ 
ous  and  rhythmical.  The  arrangement  of  his 
subject-matter,  too,  is  symmetry  itself. 
Again,  the  nerve  of  General  von  Caprivi  is 
simply  perfect.  He  was  as  cool  to-day,  when 
facing  for  the  first  time  the  representatives  of 
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the  German  people  and  making  to  them  his 
maiden  speech  as  Chancellor  on  a  most  mo¬ 
mentous  topic,  as  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  twenty  years  ago  when  calmly  con¬ 
fronting  the  French  with  the  10th  Army  Corps 
(Hanoverian)  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  He 
is  not  the  man  who  would  be  likely  to  lose  his 
coolness  in  the  roar  of  a  battle,  much  less  in 
the  excitement  of  a  popular  assembly.  There 
are  several  members  of  the  Reichstag,  men 
like  Eugene  Richter,  Herr  Bamberger,  and 
others,  who  derived  much  of  their  notoriety 
and  importance  from  the  fact  that  they  had  a 
knack  of  irritating  Prince  Bismarck  and  goad¬ 
ing  him  into  explosions  of  temper  and  per¬ 
sonal  recriminations.  But  I  am  very  much 
mistaken  if  such  orators  do  not  lose  sadly  in 
prestige  under  a  Chancellor  whom  they  will 
neither  be  able  to  anger  nor  offend.  Gen¬ 
eral  von  Caprivi  has  been  too  long  accustomed 
as  a  soldier  to  control  himself  in  commanding 
others  to  lose  his  temper  in  dealing  with  a 
fractions  Parliamentary  Opposition.  But, 
indeed,  of  this  fractious  spirit  there  is  as  yet 
little  sign,  as  the  new  Chancellor  himself  is 
most  affable  and  conciliatory  in  his  bearing, 
making  the  Reichstag  feel  that  he  is  both  in 
it  and  of  it,  and  not  so  very  much  above  it, 
while  the  House  on  its  part  is  animated  by 
sentiments  of  personal  consideration  and 
critical  forbearance  toward  a  man  who  may 
be  said  to  be  almost  wholly  new  to  the  ofiSce  of 
enormous  responsibility  which  he  has  so 
courageously  yet  modestly  assumed. 

His  power  of  continuous  work  is  quite 
equal  to,  if  not,  indeed,  greater  than,  that 
of  his  predecessor  ;  and  since  taking 
office  he  has  applied  himself  strenuously, 
without  the  intermission  of  a  single  holi¬ 
day,  to  the  masteting  of  all  the  questions — 
ranging  from  colonial  politics  and  the 
Culturkampf  to  factory  and  workshop  leg¬ 
islation  and  commercial  treaties — that  have 
come  before  Parliament ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  the  treatment  of  all 
those  subjects  this  soldier-bred  and  sexa¬ 
genarian  Chancellor  has  displayed  a  faculty 
of  rajiid  assimilation  which  has  won  him 
general  respect  and  admiration.  His 
judgment  is  as  sound  as  his  knowledge  is 
comprehensive  ;  but  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  does  not  debar  him  from 
being  deferential  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
while  his  good  taste  and  tact  are  perfect. 
Not  that  he  aims  at  pursuing  a  general 
policy  different  from  that  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  On  the  contrary,  “  der  Kurs 
bleibt  der  alte,”  as  the  Emperor  said  : 
“  the  ship’s  course  is  the  same  as  before.” 
But  its  sailing  tactics  are  altered  a  little 
for  the  better  ;  and  this  change  has  al¬ 
ready  made  itself  markedly  felt,  for  one 
thing,  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 


With  the  accession  of  General  Caprivi  to 
office  this  life  has  lost  much  of  its  previous 
stress  and  storminess  :  the  new  Chancellor 
has  acted  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  Parliamentary  warfare.  Unlike  Bis¬ 
marck,  he  has  no  old  scores  to  pay  off, 
while  the  Opposition  cannot  “  draw”  him 
as  it  could  his  predecessor.  Ever  since 
the  old  Chancellor  went  there  have  been 
no  ”  scenes”  in  the  Reichstag,  which 
every  now  and  then  during  the  Bismarck 
days  compared  unfavorably  even  with  the 
French  Chamber  when  Paul  de  Cassagnac 
fell  into  his  tantrums,  or  with  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  Irish  Membors  were 
in  the  ascendant.  There  is  now  very 
much  less  party  friction  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life  of  Germany — a  result  which  is 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  change  of 
Chancellors  ; — but  the  benefits  of  this 
change  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Empire. 

Several  years  before  the  fall  of  Bis¬ 
marck  some  writer  of  note,  1  remember, 
asserted  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  would 
be  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  prestige  equivalent,  at 
least,  to  the  loss  of  half  a  dozen  Army 
Corps.  But  at  the  Prince’s  official  death 
— which  was  practically  tantamount  to  his 
natural  demise — it  was  just  the  other  way 
about.  I  confess  that,  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  retirement  of 
the  old  Chancellor,  nothing  surprised  and 
puzzled  me  half  so  much  as  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  the  French,  in  whose  Press — 
the  Patriotic  League  part  of  it,  at  least — 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  howls  of 
exultation,  accompanied  by  a  bursting 
forth  anew  of  the  latent  spirit  of  revenge- 
fulness,  now  that  at  last  Bismarck  was  out 
of  the  way  and  France’s  fancied  oppor¬ 
tunity  come.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  ever  since  the  dismissal  from  his  post 
of  one  of  the  chief  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  the  journalistic  armis¬ 
tice  between  the  two  nations  has  only  been 
seriously  broken  by  the  storm  which  was 
evoked  by  the  unfortunate  visit  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  to  Paris.  Here  it  is 
not  a  question  of  what  Prince  Bismarck 
in  reality  felt  toward  and  planned  against 
France,  but  of  what  the  French  believed 
him  to  feel  and  plan  ;  and  the  French 
were  forever  discovering  the  reflection  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings  in  the  various 
journals  that  were  in  his  official,  semi- 
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official,  and  demi-semi-official  service. 
Sometimes  by  express  authority,  but 
oftener  still  mistaking  their  master’s  humor 
for  a  warrant,  those  obsequious  journals 
would  speak  about  France  and  her  policy 
in  a  way  which  could  not  fail  to  irritate 
and  alarm  the  equally  sensitive  and  re¬ 
vengeful  Gauls,  and  thus  it  came  to  he 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule  that  the 
relationship  of  the  two  countries  was  not 
sulfering  from  the  tensi'on  of  a  cantanker¬ 
ous  Press  feud.  But  all  this,  like  the 
political  life  of  Germany,  has  now  changed 
for  the  better,  and  the  change  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  Chancellor  has  com¬ 
pletely  discarded  all  the  old  journalistic 
Jack-in-the-box  machinery  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  Unlike  the  Emperor,  General 
Caprivi  does  not  hear  a  personal  aversion 
from  newspaper  men.  On  the  contrary, 
he  speaks  appreciatively  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
introduced  to  him,  at  his  first  parliamen¬ 
tary  soiree,  he  regaled  me,  with  marvellous 
freshness  of  memory,  with  genial  anec¬ 
dotes  about  the  characters  and  methods  of 
some  English  Correspondents  whom  he 
had  known  during  the  Bohemian  and  the 
French  campaigns.  But,  being  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  no  handle  for  the  charges  of 
abusing  the  power  of  the  Press  that  were 
continually  urged  against  his  predecessor, 
he  entertains  no  relationship,  direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  with  any  journal  save  the  official 
Reichsameiger,  where  anything  appears 
which  it  concerns  him  to  make  public. 
And  as  for  the  so  called  “  Reptile  Press 
Bureau” — that,  I  think,  only  now  exists 
in  the  diseased  imaginations  of  those  who 
would  fain  draw  upon  its  supposititious 
store  of  ready  subsidies,  but  cannot.  For 
this  new  departure  the  French  as  well  as 
other  nations  are  grateful  to  the  new  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor,  who,  for  the  rest,  has 
produced  as  favorable  an  impression  on 
the  diplomatists  of  Berlin  as  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  foreign  statesmen  (including  Signor 
Crispi,  M.  de  Giers,  and  Count  Kalnoky) 
whom  he  has  already  met,  and  who  have 
all  been  fascinated  by  his  simplicity,  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  straightforwardness.  The 
Czar,  I  happen  to  know,  was  particularly 
pleased  with  his  character  ;  and  English¬ 
men,  too,  have  every  reason  to  extend  to 
him  their  confidence  and  sympathy,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  is  second  to  none  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  including  the  Emperor,  in  the 
ardor  of  his  desire  to  establish  and  main¬ 


tain  friendly  relationship  with  the  greatest 
naval  Power  in  the  world — and  this  while 
freely  recognizing  the  reasons  which  must 
always  restrain  England  from  giving  her 
formal,  hard-and-fast  adhesion  to  the 
Triple  Alliance. 

Frequently,  since  returning  to  England, 

I  have  been  asked  the  question,  ‘‘  Do  you 
think  Prince  Bismarck  will  ever  return  to 
power?”  To  this  my  answer  has  always 
been,  “  No  :  certainly  not  :  never  !”  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  will  never 
be  wanted,  even  if  he  were  willing  to 
come.  The  new  Emperor  and  his  new 
Chancellor  have  already  shown  the  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  proved  that  no 
emergency  with  which  they  could  not 
cope  is  ever  likely  to  arise.  Amid  what 
conceivable  circumstances,  then,  would 
the  Emperor  ask  his  discarded  Chancellor 
to  resume  office,  even  supposing  that  the 
personal  breach  between  them,  which  was 
completed  by  the  Boetticher  incident  and 
its  revelation  of  State-money  transactions, 
did  not,  after  all,  prove  what  it  now  ap- 
pearff  to  be — irreparable  ?  Bismarck  will 
certainly  never  return  to  power,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  he  will  even 
return  to  Berlin  to  exercise  his  formal 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag. 
For,  apart  from  other  considerations,  how 
could  he  come  back  to  the  capital  without 
calling  on  the  Emperor  ?  and  how  could 
he  do  that  with  a  due  regard  to  his  pride  ? 
It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  doubted  that 
Prince  Bismarck  has  left  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  as  definitively  as  Adam  von 
Schwarzenbercr  did  that  of  the  Great  Elec¬ 
tor,  and  his  countrymen  are  quite  resigned 
to  the  prospect.  The  Prince  has  done  a 
great  and  grand  work  in  his  time  ;  but 
his  day  is  over.  He  was  a  mighty  fighter 
when  in  power  ;  but  his  was  the  epoch 
when  fierce  battling  was  wanted.  The 
era  of  combat  has  come  to  a  close  ;  the 
period  of  consolidation  has  dawned  ;  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  great  and  im¬ 
mortal  man  who  created  Germany  to  say 
that  the  further  development  of  his  task 
might  now  be  better  entrusted  to  other 
hands.  Meine  Herren,"  said  General 
Caprivi,  some  little  while  ago,  to  a  circle 
of  parliamentary  aruests,  “  Wir  gehen 
einer  sekr  langweiligen  Zeit  entgegen'^ 
(i.e.f  ”  Gentlemen,  we  have  very  dull 
times  ahead  of  us”),  meaning  that  the  ex¬ 
citing  period  of  Germany’s  birth-throes 
and  precarious  childhood  had  passed  away  ; 
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that  the  ship  of  State  had  weathered  the 
storms  and  danwers  of  her  early  voyage, 
and  at  last  reached  a  broad  expanse  of 
placid  water,  where  the  crew,  freed  from 
their  long  struggle,  might  now  turn  their 
attention  to  the  cleaning  and  trimming  of 
their  vessel.  Happy  is  the  country,  it  is 


November, 

said,  whose  annals  are  dull ;  and  fortunate 
will  be  the  Emperor  and  his  new  Chan¬ 
cellor  if  they  can  manage  to  render  the 
annals  of  Germany  for  the  next  few  years 
more  dull  than  dramatic. — National  Re~ 
view. 


THE  GREAT  WORK. 

BY  W.  P.  J. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Daily  News,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  own,  entered  a  protest  the 
other  day  against  what  he  called  the 
Magnum  Opus  theory.  A  man’s  friends 
and  acquaintance,  he  complained,  were 
continually  urging  him  to  write  a  Great 
Work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  victim  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  did  not  want  to  write  a 
Great  Work  ;  or  that  he  had  written  a 
Great  Work  which  nobody  ever  heard  of  ; 
or  that  be  could  not  live  (in  this  mortal 
state)  by  a  Great  Work,  and  must  pro¬ 
duce  things  which  would  yield  him  his 
daily  bread.  He  might  have  added  that 
if  he  did  write  one,  the  very  last  to  read  it 
would  be  these  same  monitors. 

That  a  man’s  female  relations  should 
hug  the  delusion  that  he  was  born  for 
some  high  emprise  and  should  persist  in 
exhortation  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  order  of 
nature.  But  less  prejudiced  advisers 
should  know  better.  Certainly  censors, 
whose  admonitions  get  uttered  in  piint, 
should  know  better.  Believe  me,  the 
man  who  has  a  Great  Work  in  him  does 
not,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  re¬ 
quire  to  have  the  sides  of  his  intent  pricked 
by  the  casual  friend  or  the  indolent  irre¬ 
sponsible  reviewer.  Once  in  a  way,*  a 
George  Eliot  may  wait  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  George  Henry  Lewes  to  turn 
from  a  Westminster  Review  to  an  Adam 
Rede.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  it  is  true  that,  admonition  or  no 
admonition,  a  man  does  exactly  what  he 
has  it  in  him  to  do.  If  a  man  is  not  a 
Balzac,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  will  urge 
him  to  write  a  Comedie  Humaine.  If  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  a  Comedie  Humaine 
in  him,  he  will  go  on  writing  rubbish  for 
ten  years,  in  the  teeth  of  parental  remon¬ 
strance  and  public  neglect,  sustained  by 
inward  consciousness  of  power  in  the  sure 


and  certain  hope  that  some  day  he  will 
produce  the  Great  Work  and  be  famous. 

From  gentlemen  with  a  bent  for  ad¬ 
monition,  it  must  be  said  parenthetically, 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  escape. 
Delight  your  generation  with  occasional 
verse  or  graceful  essays  full  of  scholarship 
and  urbane  wit,  and  you  are  sternly  bid¬ 
den,  or  perhaps  urged  by  way  of  flattering 
expostulation,  to  leave  such  tiifling  and 
do  something  worthy  of  your  abilities. 
Essay  an  epic  and  you  are  recommended 
to  content  yourself  with  shorter  flights. 
The  three-volume  novelist  is  reminded 
that  bigness  is  not  greatness.  Masters  of 
the  short  story  are  exhorted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  “  important.”  One  man 
pleads  modestly,  that  to  earn  his  living  he 
must  defer  to  the  popular  taste,  and  it  is 
hinted  that  he  is  selling  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  potage.  Another  in  the  proud 
consciousness  of  genius  scorns  to  prosti¬ 
tute  his  Muse,  and  he  is  soundly  rated  for 
not  thinking  first  of  his  family  and  his 
social  obligations.  You  lead  a  life  of  lit¬ 
erary  leisure  like  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
you  are  reproved  for  giving  the  time  to 
writing  letters  to  your  friends  which  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  writing  books  for 
the  publishers.  You  throw  your  soul  into 
poetry  like  Shelley’s  or  novels  like  George 
Sand’s,  and  in  the  end  the  Olympian  critic 
serenely  pronounces  that  nothing  but  your 
private  letters  will  live. 

But  about  this  Magnum  Opus.  There 
have  been  men  no  doubt,  men  of  genius, 
who  have  said  to  themselves  deliberately, 
“Go  to,  I  will  write  a  Great  Work.” 
For  example,  there  was  Gibbon.  Every¬ 
body  remembers  the  passage  where  Gibbon 
tells  how  the  idea  of  his  History  occurred 
to  him.  “  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th 
of  October,  17C4,  as  I  sat  musing  amid 
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the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare¬ 
footed  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  lirst  started 
to  my  mind.”  And  everybody  knows  to 
what  good  purpose  he  devoted  himself  to 
carrying  out  the  conception  into  superb 
accomplishment.  But  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  interesting  thing  about  Gib¬ 
bon’s  case  is,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
extremely  well-regulated  mind  to  write  a 
great  work  of  some  sort,  long  before  he 
had  a  glimmering  of  what  the  great  work 
was  to  be.  Then  with  equal  deliberation 
he  set  about  choosing  a  subject.  Already 
in  1761,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
had  passed  in  review  a  number  of  subjects 
for  a  large  historical  composition,  and  had 
at  length  selected  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  into  Italy.  After  this  he 
successively  chose  and  rejected  the  Cru¬ 
sade  of  Richard  Ca?ur  de  Lion,  the  Bar¬ 
ons’  Wars  against  John  and  Henry  III., 
the  history  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
the  lives  and  comparisons  of  Henry  V. 
and  the  Emperor  Titus,  the  life  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  the  life  of  the  Mar¬ 
quise  of  Montrose.  At  length  he  seemed 
to  have  fixed  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  for 
his  hero  ;  he  was  attracted  by  his  eventful 
story  varied  by  the  characters  of  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor,  the  courtier  and  the  histo¬ 
rian.  Romantic  subjects  all  of  them,  and 
so  far  not  a  hint  of  predilection  for  the 
period  and  subject  which  were  to  make 
him  immortal.  The  next  choice  was 
equally  wide  of  his  final  mark,  the  history 
namely  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Swiss,  of 
that  independence  which  a  brave  people 
rescued  from  the  House  of  Austria,  de¬ 
fended  against  a  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
finally  sealed.  From  such  a  theme,  so 
full  of  public  spirit,  of  military  glory,  of 
examples  of  virtue,  of  lessons  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  dullest  stranger  would  catch  fire  ; 
what  might  not  himself  hope,  whose  tal¬ 
ents,  whatsoever  they  might  be,  would  be 
intiamed  with  the  zeal  of  patriotism.  For 
Switzerland  was  Gibbon’s  fatherland  by 
adoption  :  it  was  the  true  alma  mater  to 
one  who  found  the  breasts  of  Oxford  dry  ; 
and  finallj  it  was  the  country  of  Mile. 
Curchod,  the  heroine  and  victim  of  the 
famous  love-story  in  one  sentence  of  the 
iconoclastic  historian,  “  who  sighed  as  a 
lover  and  obeyed  as  a  son.”  This  subject 
was  rejected  because  the  sources  were  in¬ 
accessible,  fast  locked  in  the  obscurity  of 
New  Skbixs. — Vol.  LIV.,  No^  5.  38J 


an  old  barbarous  German  dialect,  w’hich 
he  was  ignorant  of  and  not  disposed  to 
grapple  with.  By  way  of  contrast  he  had 
in  his  mind’s  eye  a  history  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Florence  under  the  House  of  the 
Medici  ; — singular  men  and  singular 
events,  the  Medicis  four  times  expelled 
and  as  often  recalled,  and  the  Genius  of 
Freedom  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  army 
of  Chailes  V.;  the  character  and  fate  of 
Savonarola,  and  the  revival  of  aits  and 
letters  in  Italy.  At  this  point  in  his  search 
for  subjects  came  his  foreign  tour  and  the 
sojourn  in  Rome,  during  which,  as  wo 
have  seen,  his  true  subject  was  revealed  to 
him  in  a  flash. 

I  have  dwelt  on  Gibbon’s  case,  partly 
to  show  the  kind  of  mind  which  may 
dream  of  great  works  without  imputation 
of  fatuity  ;  partly  to  show  my  own  can¬ 
dor.  Because  it  undoubtedly  is  a  genuine 
case  to  support  the  theory  of  the  Mag¬ 
num  Opus.  Here  was  a  youth  with  no 
notion  what  the  work  was  to  be,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  fixed  idea  that  it  was  to  be 
a  Great  Work.  And  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  great 
work  ;  of  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Then  again  there  is  Bacon.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  at  sixteen,  or  thereabouts, 
young  Francis  Bacon  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  to  revolutionize  the  whole  frame  of 
human  thought.  That  is  no  uncommon 
determination  to  come  to  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  What  is  less  common  is  that  at 
sixty  people  should  be  able  to  persuade 
even  themselves  that  they  have  done  it. 
Least  common  of  all  is  it  for  them  to  be 
able  to  persuade  anybody  else  of  that. 
Whether  the  story  of  Bacon  be  true  or 
apocryphal,  at  any  rate  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  which  is  not  old  as  we  count 
oldness  now,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle.  Lord 
Burleigh,  calmly  informing  him  that  he 
had  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  his  prov¬ 
ince.  How  Lord  Burleigh  must  have 
nodded  !  Yet  in  due  course  there  did 
veritably  come  the  Instauratio  Mugna^  the 
greatest  birth  of  time  ! 

Or  to  come  to  our  own  less  spacious 
age,  consider  the  magnificence  of  fixed  re¬ 
solve  with  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  an¬ 
nounced  already  in  a  prospectus  of  1860 
the  whole  mighty  scheme  of  his  System 
of  Philosophy.  It  was  to  be  gradually 
unfolded  in  five  great  treatises,  eaeh  with 
its  contents  already  mapped  out  under 
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multitudinous  headings  and  sub-headings. 
And,  in  pity,  think  of  the  unhasting,  un¬ 
resting  persistency  with  which  he  has  kept 
pegging  away  at  that  ichtheosauric  pro¬ 
gramme  ever  since  !  One  of  the  very 
reasons  he  gave  for  printing  that  prospec¬ 
tus  was,  that  the  outline  of  the  scheme 
should  remain,  in  case  he  should  not  live 
to  complete  the  system.  There  you  have 
the  true  spirit  of  the  devotee  of  the  Mag¬ 
num  Opus. 

One  need  be  very  sure  of  one’s  self, 
and  sure  of  a  steady  independent  income 
to  boot,  even  with  genius,  to  deliberately 
embark  on  a  Great  Work.  Gibbon  was 
singularly  sure  of  himself  and  enjoyed  a 
monetary  competency.  Bacon  was  equally 
sure  of  himself,  and  got  money  indepen¬ 
dently  of  his  philosophy  in  one  way  or 
the  other,  especially,  it  has  been  said,  the 
other.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  a  man  may 
be  as  sure  of  himself  as  Gibbon  or  Bacon, 
and  after  all  produce  instead  of  a  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  a  No¬ 
vum  Organum,  an  abortive  key  to  All 
Mythologies  or  a  monumental  Ilistory  of 
Europe  to  prove  that  Providence  is  on  the 
side  of  the  Tories.  Providence,  whether 
or  not  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  hig 
battalions,  is  by  no  means  always  on  the 
side  of  the  big  books.  It  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  sacrifice  one’s  life,  the  only  life 
of  the  sort  one  has,  in  manufacturing  a 
book  like  Alison’s  History  of  Europe  only 
to  fill  with  its  voluminous  respectability 
an  undisturbed  shelf  in  every  second-hand 
bookshop  in  the  kingdom.  Really,  upon 
a  rational  calculation  of  the  chances,  it 
seems  wiser  for  a  young  man  just  to  re¬ 
joice  in  his  youth,  than  to  use  it  up  in 
preparing  or  projecting  a  monumental 
History  or  a  system  of  Synthetic  Philoso¬ 
phy  or  a  key  to  all  the  Mythologies,  for 
all  which  things  too,  remember,  God  will 
bring  him  to  judgment. 

Well,  perhaps,  if  we  are  to  have  world- 
histories  and  philosophic  systems,  the  risk 
must  be  faced.  It  may  be  as  in  love  so 
in  literature. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

It  is  in  truth  a  gallant  sight  to  see  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman  at  his  age,  and  alas  !  with 
enfeebled  health,  attacking  on  so  lordly  a 
scale  so  superb  a  subject  as  the  History  of 
Sicily.  It  was,  it  seems,  his  first  histori¬ 


cal  love  ;  the  Rosaline  to  the  Juliet  he 
wedded  first  after  all,  that  finely-devel¬ 
oped  Juliet,  The  Norman  Conquest. 
More  than  once  he  has  dwelt  lovingly  on 
the  supreme  interest  and  importance 
throughout  history  (Professor  Freeman 
will  not  let  us  talk  of  ancient  and  modern 
history)  of  this  mid-Mediterranean  island, 
this  old  battle-field  of  decisive  race-strug¬ 
gles.  And  now  that  Juliet  is  on  the  shelf, 
he  turns  once  more  to  woo  Rosaline. 
The  first  two  volumes  issued  by  the  Clar¬ 
endon  Press  bring  that  history,  I  under¬ 
stand,  only  to  the  eve  of  the  struggle  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Let  the  clever 
young  man  who  dashes  off  his  essay  or  his 
epigram  between  tea  and  dinner,  pause  to 
consider  what  Professor  Freeman  has  still 
before  him,  and  take  off  his  hat  to  this 
dauntless  spirit.  Nay,  let  him  take  off 
his  hat,  not  to  the  veteran  leader  only, 
but, — for  research  is  a  thing  needful — to 
the  rank  and  file,  whether  they  are  march¬ 
ing  to  the  glory  of  Gibbon  or  the  grave  of 
Alison.  The  body  of  the  most  muddle- 
headed  may  fill  a  trench  over  which  some 
day  an  historian  of  genius  may  pass  to 
victory. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  the  irresponsible 
young  man  is  sometimes  tempted  to  hint 
that  to-day  it  is  not  so  much  the  magnum 
as  the  maximus  opus  that  our  industrious 
workers  seem  bent  upon  producing.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  historical  essays,  some  learned 
men  say,  are  wofully  inaccurate.  So  con¬ 
scious  was  Macaulay  himself  of  the  imper¬ 
fection  of  his  essays  that  he  pleaded  that 
his  hand  had  been  forced  by  unauthorized 
American  publication  or  he  would  never 
have  republished  them.  Yet  these  essays 
are  at  least  as  full  of  life  as  ever,  while 
many  -  an  historical  Magnum  Opus  is 
stone-dead.  One  ventures  to  hope  and 
believe  that  when  the  novelty  of  laying 
open  valuable  historical  sources  has  passed, 
when  the  mass  of  new  material  has  been 
not  only  displayed  but  digested,  the  his¬ 
torian  without  sacrifice  of  science  will 
once  more  have  some  conscience  for  form. 
Great  histories,  great  beyond  all  cavilling, 
have  been  written  which  can  be  comforta¬ 
bly  packed  into  a  Tauchnitz  pocket-vol¬ 
ume  or  two. 

In  philosophy  again,  the  largest  of  the 
Platonic  Dialogues  is  not  much  longer 
than  a  shilling  story-book  ;  and  Des¬ 
cartes’s  Discourse  can  be  read  almost  at  a 
sitting..  And  if  Aristotle  and  Hegel  bulk 
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large,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  volumes  are  made  up  of  lec¬ 
tures,  which  in  these  days  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  journalistically,  so  to  say,  in  Mind, 
only  in  those  days  they  had  not  a  Mind  of 
that  kind. 

In  his  heart,  let  him  confess  it,  the  lit¬ 
erary  critic  feels  dislike  and  distiust  of 
bulk  and  big  pretensions.  lie  feels  as 
Heine  did  when  he  was  attempting  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  Frenchmen  what  the  German 
philosophers  were  really  driving  at. 

Distinguished  German  philosophers  [he 
wrote],  who  may  accidentally  cast  a  glance 
over  these  pages  will  superciliously  shrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  meagreness  and  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  all  which  1  here  offer.  But  they 
will  be  kind  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
little  which  I  say  is  expressed  clearly  and  in¬ 
telligibly,  whereas  their  own  works,  although 
very  profound, — unfathomably  profound — 
very  deep, — stupendously  deep~are  in  the 
same  degree  unintelligible.  Of  what  benefit 
to  the  people  is  the  grain  locked  away  in  great 
granaries,  to  which  they  have  no  key  ?  The 
masses  are  famishing  for  knowledge,  and  will 
thank  me  for  the  portion  of  intellectual  bread, 
small  though  it  be,  which  I  honestly  share 
with  them  ...  I  am  not  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  wise  men  of  Germany.  I  stand  with 
the  great  masses  at  the  portals  of  their  wis¬ 
dom.  And  if  a  truth  slips  through,  and  if 
this  truth  falls  in  my  way,  then  I  write  it  with 
pretty  letters  on  paper,  and  give  it  to  the  com¬ 
positor,  who  sets  it  in  leaden  type  and  gives 
it  to  the  printer  ;  the  printer  prints  it,  and 
then  it  belongs  to  the  whole  world. 

Many  have  felt  like  Heine  who  have 
not  had  his  wit  to  express  their  feelings. 
Even  in  the  case  of  so  English  a  philoso¬ 
pher  as  Lord  Bacon,  they  remember  that 
James  I.  who,  if  a  fool,  was  at  least  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  wisest  fool  in  Chris¬ 
tendom,  compared  the  Novum  Organum 
to  the  peace  which  passeth  understanding. 
Not  James  nor  anybody  else,  wise  or  fool¬ 
ish,  ever  said  anything  of  that  kind  about 
the  Essays,  those  wonderful  short  Essays. 
As  Bacon  said  of  them  in  his  own  day,  so 
have  they  been  ever  since,  “  of  all  his 
other  works,  the  most  current,  for  that  it 
seems,  they  come  home  to  men’s  business 
and  bosoms.” 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  or  history  or  science,  but  in 
the  sphere  of  literature  proper,  literature 
as  a  pure  art,  that  the  theory  of  the  Mag¬ 
num  Opus  and  the  exhortations  and  pro¬ 
tests  founded  thereon  are  so  absurd,  fly  so 
directly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  face  of 
the  facta  of  literary  history.  With  one 


or  two  rare  and  remarkable  exceptions,  it 
has  not  been  by  saying,  “  Go  to,  we  will 
write  a  Magnum  Opus,*'  that  in  this 
sphere  the  most  enduring  books  have  been 
written.  Flaubert — and  I  give  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  theory  I  deprecate  the  full 
benefit  of  his  name  as  I  pass — Flaubert 
marvelled  that  Ste.  Beuve  should  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  on  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
when  he  was  not  in  want  of  food  and 
might  write  books.  Yet  books,  big 
books,  have  been  written  and  printed  too, 
of  less  enduring  value  than  the  Causeries. 
Heine  just  wrote  off  a  description  of  a 
walking-tour,  and  the  Reisebilder  are  im- 
moital.  In  writing  The  Compleai  Angler, 
Walton  said  he  did  but  make  ‘‘  a  recre¬ 
ation  of  a  recreation.”  Addison  and 
Steele  wrote  papers  to  amuse  the  town, 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  has  outlived 
Cato.  Mat  Prior  has  considerably  more 
life  in  him  than  Robert  Montgomery,  the 
efficient  elixir  of  Macaulay  notwithstand¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  is  not  by  his  Solomon,  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books,  that  Mat  Prior  lives. 
Montaigne  carries  bis  years  at  least  as  well 
as  Montesquieu.  And  certain  stray  pa¬ 
pers  written  out  of  office-hours  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  by  a  clerk  of  the  India  House, 
whether  or  not  it  be  fair  to  say  that  they 
have  already  outlived  Mr.  Spencer’s  Syn¬ 
thetic  Philosophy,  have  at  least  outlived 
the  more  ambitious  works  of  two  other 
distinguished  servants  of  John  Company, 
the  Mills,  father  and  son,  with  their 
Analyses  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind  and  their  Systems  of  Logic  Ratioci- 
native  and  Inductive. 

What  could  be  more  unpremeditated 
than  the  way  in  which  that  almost  name¬ 
less  throng  of  singers  poured  forth  their 
songs,  who  made,  as  was  prettily  said  of 
Elizabethan  England,  a  nest  of  singing 
birds  ?  In  those  brave  days  their  fashion 
was  to  throw  off,  or  affect  to  throw  off, 
their  tuneful  trifles  without  a  thought  of 
publication.  For  publication  they  medi- 
tated,  or  affected  to  meditate,  some  Mag¬ 
num  Opus  to  come  later  to  justify  them. 
But  they  would  show  these  trifles  to  their 
friends ;  and  these  friends  would  per¬ 
suade  them  to  publish,  or  bold,  bad  men 
would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  send 
the  poems  to  the  printer  themselves. 

”  Courteous  Reader,”  writes  W.  Percy 
by  way  of  preface  to  his  Cycle  of  Sonnets 
to  the  Fairest  Cajlia,  “  VVhereas  I  was 
fully  determined  to  have  concealed  my 
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Sonnets  as  things  privy  to  myself,  yet,  of 
courtesy  having  lent  them  to  some  they 
were  secretly  committed  to  the  Press  and 
almost  finished  before  it  came  to  my 
knowledge.  Wherefore,  making  as  they 
say.  Virtue  of  Necessity,  I  did  deem  it 
most  convenient  to  prepose  my  epistle, 
only  to  beseech  you  to  account  of  them  as 
of  toys  and  amorous  devices  ;  and  ere 
long,  I  will  impart  unto  the  World  an¬ 
other  Poem,  which  shall  be  both  more 
fruitful  and  ponderous.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  I  commit  these  as  a  pledge  to  your 
indifferent  censure.  W.  Percy.  London 
1594.”  You  see  the  indiscreet  friend 
served  the  bashful  Elizabethan  the  same 
turn  that  the  American  pirate  served  the 
bashful  Macaulay.  These  Elizabethan  toys 
and  amorous  devices  are  as  fresh  to-day 
as  three  centuries  ago,  and  thanks  to  Dr. 
Grosart,  Mr.  Arber,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bul- 
len,  are  still  ministering  to  our  exceeding 
great  enjoyment.  Whether  W.  Percy 
ever  imparted  to  the  world  his  more 
fruitful  and  ponderous  poem  I  am  not 
Elizabethan  scholar  enough  to  say.  At 
least  I  never  heard  of  it.  If  he  did,  I 
dare  swear  it  is  not  without  reasons  that 
the  Sonnets  to  Cselia,  which  are  not  by 
any  means  the  happiest  examples  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  sonneteering,  are  still  afloat,  while 
the  ponderous  poem  has  gone  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

Lest  such  promises  of  a  Magnum  Opus 
to  follow  should  be  accounted  the  mere 
coxcombry  of  conventional  mock-mod¬ 
esty,  let  me  remind  you,  that  in  just  such 
wise  did  Prior  excuse  himself  for  dedicat¬ 
ing  his  light  occasional  verse  to  his  Me- 
caenas  Lord  Dorset.  ”  1  humbly  hope 
that  as  I  may  hereafter  bind  up  my  fuller 
sheaf  and  lay  some  pieces  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  Nature  (the  product  of  my  severer 
Studies)  at  your  Lordship’s  Feet,  I  shall 
engage  your  more  serious  reflection,” 
etc.  Now  Prior  kept  this  promise.  He 
achieved  his  Magnum  Opus,  Ihe  product 
of  his  severer  studies,  a  piece  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  Paulo  Furganti  and 
Hans  Carvel.  It  was  Solomon,  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books.  We  hope  it  engaged 
his  Lordship’s  more  serious  reflections. 

I  At  least  it  seems  worthy  to  engage  our 

:  serious  reflection  in  connection  with  the 

I  present  discussion. 

i  Pass  to  the  supreme  name  not  only  in 

I  Elizabethan  but  in  all  literature.  Shake¬ 

speare  simply  did  with  all  his  might  the 


theatrical  work  which  came  to  his  hand. 
Glorious  as  the  work  is,  it  was  work  done  as 
a  hack-playwright.  All  the  little  evidence 
we  have  points  to  that,  all  except  Mr. 
Donelly’s  :  his  position  at  the  theatre  ;  the 
sneers  of  the  University  wits  ;  the  traces  of 
his  manner  of  work,  first  his  furbishing  up 
of  stock  pieces,  then  his  gradually  trans¬ 
forming  them  by  his  genius,  as  occasion 
offered  and  as  he  felt  his  genius  fiim  under 
him  ;  and  finally,  for  crowning  proof,  his 
placid  early  retirement,  leaving  a  body  of 
actors  to  complete  the  famous  first  folio 
without  his  assistance  or  direction.  Not, 
mind  you,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  keenly 
and  fully  alive  to  the  omnipotence  of  his 
genius  ;  you  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Son¬ 
nets  to  recognize  serene  pride  of  genius 
and  a  sense  of  triumphant  achievement. 
But  the  set  production  of  Magna  Opera 
was,  it  would  seem,  the  very  last  of  his 
thoughts. 

Certainly  it  was  the  very  last  of  Scott’s 
thoughts,  when  he  poured  forth  the 
Waverley  Novels  in  anonymous  profu 
sion.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  free  from 
all  tinge  of  the  superstition  of  the  Mag¬ 
num  Opus  that  man  was  Walter  Scott. 
Unless  we  had  the  convincing  evidence  of 
Lockhart’s  book  and  Scott’s  own  letters 
and  prefaces  to  prove  it,  it  would  be  un¬ 
imaginable  that  this  Wizard  of  Romance 
should  have  flung  forth  his  wonders  with 
so  unpremeditated  prodigality  and  held  by 
them  and  the  fame  of  them  so  lightly. 
To  remember  the  frank,  unaffected,  manly 
modesty  of  this  man,  who  justly  enjoyed 
in  his  lifetime  unrivalled  literary  prestige  ; 
to  think  of  the  nonchalance  of  this  giant, 
of  the  simplicity  of  spirit  in  which  he 
poured  out  his  immortal  talcs  ;  and  then 
to  think  of  the  punctilios  and  pretensions 
and  professions  and  protestations  of  the 
novelists  of  the  hour  is  matter  for  tears 
and  laughter. 

Scott  with  characteristic  modesty  had 
consulted  James  Ballantyne  as  to  his 
hopes  of  him  as  a  novelist.  James’s  hopes 
were  not  high.  Scott  saw  it  at  a  glance  ; 
but  all  he  said  was  that  he  did  not  see 
why  he  should  not  succeed  as  well  as  other 
people. — that  is,  remember,  as  well  as 
“  Monk”  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and 
Jane  Porter.  ‘‘  The  Edinbro’  faith  now 
is,”  wrote  Scott  to  Mr.  Morritt,  one  of 
the  very  few  to  whom  from  the  first  he 
entrusted  the  secret  of  the  authorship, 
‘‘  that  Waverley  is  written  by  Jeffiey, 
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having  been  composed  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  his  late  Transatlantic  vovage. 
So  you  see  the  unknown  infant  is  like  to 
come  to  preferment.  In  truth  I  am  not 
sure  it  would  be  considered  quite  deco¬ 
rous  for  me,  as  a  Clerk  of  Session,  to  write 
novels.  Judges  being  monks,  Cleiks  are 
a  sort  of  lay  brethren  from  whom  tome 
solemnity  of  walk  and  conduct  may  be 
expected.  So  whatever  I  may  do  of  this 
kind,  I  shall  whistle  down  the  wind  to 
prey  on  fortune.”  And  the  preface  to 
the  third  edition  of  Waverley  was  in  just 
the  same  strain  of  unaffected  modesty. 
And  if  this  was  before  the  new  success  or 
in  the  early  days  of  it,  you  may  see  how 
lasting  his  mood  was  by  reading  the  pref¬ 
aces  in  the  collected  edition  of  1829-30, 
long  after  his  literary  empire,  ail  unsolic¬ 
ited,  had  been  universally  acknowledged. 
Head,  for  example,  the  preface  to  Ivanhoe, 
the  novel  which  had  been  received  with  a 
perfect  acclaim  of  applause.  Never  was 
there  less  blowing  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
new  moon  to  accompany  the  birth  of  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Scott  was  simply  filled  full  to 
the  lips  with  romance,  and  when  his  hour 
came  he  just  let  himself  go.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  anecdote  in  Lockhart,  of  the  hand 
ceaselessly  writing  which  so  bothered 
Menzies  in  his  cups  ?  “I  have  been 
watching  it, — it  fascinates  my  eye, — it 
never  stops, — page  after  page  is  finished 
and  thrown  on  a  heap  of  MS.,  and  still  it 
goes  on  unwearied  ;  and  so  it  will  be  till 
candles  are  brought  in,  and  God  knows 
how  long  after  that.  It  is  the  same  every 
night, — I  can’t  stand  the  sight  of  it,  when 
I  am  not  at  my  books.”  “  Some  stupid, 
dogged,  engrossing  clerk,  probably,”  ex¬ 
claimed  some  giddy  youth  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  “No,  boys,”  answered  their 
host  ;  “  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — ’tis 
Walter  Scott’s.'  ’  And  when  it  came  to 
still  more  rapid  dictation,  Scott  preferred 
John  Ballantyne  as  an  amanuensis  to 
Willie  Laidlaw,  because  his  pen  was  the 
faster  and  also  because  he  kept  it  to  the 
paper  without  interruption,  though  with 
many  an  arch  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and 
now  and  then  an  audible  smack  of  his 
lips.  Whereas  Ladlaw  entered  with  such 
keen  zest  into  the  interest  of  the  story  as 
it  flowed  from  the  author’s  lips,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  interrupting  with  his, 
“  Glide  keep  ns  a’  !  the  like  o’  that — eh, 
sirs,  eh,  sirs  !”  Thus  was  composed  no 
less  a  w’ork  than  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 


moor  in  the  midst  of  intense  physical  suf¬ 
fering,  the  affectionate  Laidlaw  beseech¬ 
ing  Scott  to  .stop  dictating,  when  his  audi¬ 
ble  suffering  filled  every  pause.  “  Nay, 
Willie,”  was  the  answer,  “  only  see  the 
doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the 
cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves.” 

While  we  are  among  these  kingly 
names,  let  me  be  candid  and  make  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  one  to  th^  enemy.  For  one,  and 
one  of  the  mightiest,  of  the  lords  of  Eng¬ 
lish  poetic  literature  the  set  production  of 
a  Magnum  Opus  was  the  first  and  last 
thought.  Milton’s  was  a  life  dedicated 
from  the  beginning.  By  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  a 
Cambridge  friend  enclosing  the  second 
sonnet,  he  was  cherishing  a  long-foimed 
resolve  to  devote  his  life  to  some  great 
work.  This  was  his  apology  for  standing 
aloof  from  the  ordinary  money- getting 
pursuits  of  early  manhood.  This  was 
his  excuse  for  his  late  spring,  which  still 
no  bud  nor  blossom  showed,  us  the  sonnet 
phrased  it.  With  this  aspiration  he  en¬ 
couraged  himself,  when  he  became  “  some- 
thing  suspicious  of  himself  and  did  take 
notice  of  a  certain  belatedncss  in  him.” 
His  deliberate  aim  was  self-cultivation  and 
self-devotion  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  great  thing.  Very  early  he  found 
and  took  poetry  to  be  his  vocation.  At 
twenty  eight  he  wrote  the  famous  letter 
to  his  friend  Diodati.  “  What  am  I 
thinking  of  ?  Why,  with  God’s  help,  of 
immortality  !  Forgive  the  word,  I  only 
whisper  it  in  your  ear  !  Yes,  I  am  plum¬ 
ing  my  wings  for  a  flight.”  He  wrote  so 
at  the  end  of  the  Horton  period,  when 
the  minor  poems  had  already  been  given 
to  the  woild  and  he  had  already  done 
enough,  you  might  have  thought,  for  one 
life’s  fame.  The  following  year  we  find 
him  casting  his  thoughts,  as  so  many  of 
our  greatest  poets  have  done,  on  the  le¬ 
gend  of  Arthur  for  the  subject  of  his 
great  poem.  Then  in  1641,  being  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  publicly  uttered  his 
apologia  and  confessed  his  aspirations. 

None  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeav¬ 
ored,  and  with  more  unwearied  spirit  none 
shall — that  1  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far 
as  life  and  full  license  will  extend.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with  any 
knowing  reader  that  for  some  few^  years  yet 
I  may  go  on  trust  with  him  toward  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a 
work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth, 
or  the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at 
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waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vnlgar  amorist,  or 
the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor 
to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  de¬ 
vout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can 
enrich  With  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire 
of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of 
whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  in¬ 
dustrious,  select  reading,  steady  observation, 
insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  and 
affairs.  Till  which  in  some  measure  be  com¬ 
passed  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  refuse 
not  to  sustain  this  expectation,  from  as  many 
as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much  credulity 
upon  the  best  pledges  that  I  can  give  them. 

And  again  in  that  famous  and  often 
quoted  passage  : 

Perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in 
memory,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  there¬ 
abouts,  met  with  acceptance  ...  I  began  to 
assent  to  them  (my  Italian  friends)  and  divers 
of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less  to 
an  inward  prompting,  which  now  grows  daily 
upon  me,  that  by  labor  and  intent  study, 
which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life, . 
joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature, 

I  might  perhaps  leave  something  so  written 
to  ahertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let 
it  die. 

And  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble 
vow,  the  end  of  this  nobly  dedicated  life, 
was  the  sublime  Puritan  Epic,  Paradise 
Lost. 

There,  I  hope  that  I  have  given  away  a 
handsome  enough  present  in  Milton.  Yet 
really  I  am  making  no  concession  at  all. 
Milton  did  say  to  himself,  “  Go  to,  I  will 
write  a  Great  Work,”  but  therein  he  only 
followed  “  the  strong  propensity  of  na¬ 
ture.”  He  did  precisely  what  he  had  it 
in  him  to  do.  He,  if  ever  any  man,  had 
the  call  from  within.  Such  call  when 
vouchsafed  let  all  men  follow.  All  my 
protest  is  against  the  call  from  without. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  Milton  turned  aside 
from  his  high  and  almost  holy  purpose, 
by  the  allurements  of  journalism  or  the 
needs  of  the  passing  hour.  Why,  a  civil 
war  failed  to  turn  him  aside,  and,  a  closer 
affliction  still,  his  own  total  blindness. 
Neith.’r  the  Protectorate  and  political  em¬ 
ployment,  nor  the  Restoration  and  politi¬ 
cal  disgrace,  could  make  him  forget  his 
call,  it  is  a  flattering  but  mistaken  and 
misleading  notion,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  do  political  squibs  and  literary  causerie 
for  the  newspapers  could,  by  simply  taking 
thought,  add  several  thousand  cubits  to 
their  stature  and  write  a  Paradise  Lost. 
Take,  just  by  way  of  example,  the  man 


who  has  sometimes  been  regarded,  who 
regarded  himself  as  a  victim  sacrificed  to 
journalistic  task-work,  the  man  whose 
life  suggested  the  remarks  in  the  Daily 
News  with  which  I  started,  Theophile 
Gautier.  What  are  the  odds,  if  Gautier 
had  been  free  from  the  obligation  to  tuin 
out  a  weekly  dramatic  feuilleton,  that  he 
would  have  given  the  world  any  better 
poetry  than  Ematix  et  Camees?  Are  not 
the  chances  rather  that,  without  the  press¬ 
ure  of  daily  needs,  we  should  have  had 
to  go  without  many  of  the  very  delightful 
volumes  we  now  have  from  his  pen,  and 
have  got  nothing  whatever  in  their  place  ? 
Any  way,  the  story  goes,  and  it  is  an  odd 
story  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that 
the  young  Theo  in  early  manhood  had  to 
be  shut  up  in  his  bedroom  by  bis  mother, 
to  write  Mile,  de  Maupin  ! 

Some  bold  spirits  have  not  feared  even 
in  Milton'S  own  case  to  take  their  stand 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Magnum 
Opus.  They  would  that  he  had  dwelt 
all  his  life  amid  the  glades  of  Horton  and 
gone  on  giving  them  the  magic  of  the 
minor  poems.  They  lament  the  sacrifice 
of  the  poet  of  Comus  and  Lycidas  to  the 
poet  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  They  regret 
that  many  priceless  trinkets  and  much 
matchless  filigree  work,  which  would  have 
lent  adornment  and  pleasantness  to  their 
daily  living,  must  have  been  melted  down 
to  make  that  cold  colossal  statue.  It  is  a 
fact  at  least,  no  doubt,  that  dozens  have 
Lycidas  by  heait,  for  every  reader  who 
gets  beyond  the  first  book  of  the  great 
Epic.  The  readers  indeed  of  the  twelve 
books  of  Paradise  Lost  are  probably  as 
select  a  band  as  the  readers  of  the  twelve 
cantos  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  another  of 
the  Magna  Opera  of  our  poetic  literature. 
Edgar  Poe,  who  of  course  dearly  loved  a 
paradox,  and  had  besides  a  theory  of  his 
own  about  poetry  to  support,  went  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  Paradise  Lost  was 
only  to  be  enjoyed  by  being  regarded  as 
a  series  of  minor  poems  ! 

Finally,  let  not  the  advocates  of  the 
Magnum  Opus  pretend  that,  at  worst, 
these  admonitions  of  theirs  have  a  bracing 
effect  and  can  do  no  barm.  They  may 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  There  are  in¬ 
stances  to  cite  where  the  harm  has  been 
done.  If  Milton  is  the  saint  of  the  true 
religion  of  the  Magnum  Opus,  the  super¬ 
stition  does  not  want  for  martyrs.  Mark 
Pattison  was  a  martyr  to  a  mistaken  de- 
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votion  to  the  Magnum  Opus.  Not  con¬ 
tent  just  to  put  forth  what  he  had  to  put 
forth,  he  was  always  gathering,  pruning, 
preparing  for  something  big  to  come, — 
which  never  came.  The  result  was  'that 
his  temper  was  suured,  his  life  was  a 
wasted  life,  and  the  woild  never  reaped 
adequate  advantage  from  his  unquestioned 
ability  and  erudition. 

If  Mr.  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch  had 
contented  himself  with  something  short 
of  a  Key  to  all  Mythologies,  had  con¬ 
tributed,  let  us  say,  pithy  paragraphs  for 
The  Guardian,  he  would  have  been  a 
more  profitable  writer  as  well  as  a  better 
husband.  I  have  a  notion  also,  though 
I  may  very  likely  be  wrong,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison  was  an  able  man  steril¬ 
ized  by  too  large  ideals. 

Hut  the  typical  martyr  was  the  wretched 


Amiel.  Had  not  his  friends  insisted  upon 
his  legarding  himself  as  a  genius,  he  might 
have  lived  a  prosperous  life  as  a  Swiss 
gentleman  and  father  of  a  family,  doing 
his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  iif'which  it 
had  pleased  God  to  call  him  as  a  lecturer 
to  ladies.  But  once  he  got  into  bis  bead 
that  he  was  a  genius  from  whom  great 
things  w’ere  expected,  his  life  thenceforth 
was  the  life  of  the  impotent  man,  long¬ 
ing,  yet  powerless,  to  struggle  down  into 
the  troubled  waters  of  literary  production 
into  which  others  continually  plunged  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes.  So  he  maundered  in  a 
Journal  Intime.  When  people  talk  of 
the  slavery  of  journalism,  at  least  let  it  be 
contessed  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  slave 
of  any  respectable  public  journal  than  the 
slave  of  a  Journal  Intime. — Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 
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The  observant  traveller  is  certain  to  find 
himself  struck  by  one  fact  before  he  has 
been  long  in  Australia.  There  are  certain 
daring  and  adventurous  things  being  done 


*  I  am  privately  informed  on  high  authority 
that  my  estimate  of  the  relative  positions  of 
Victoria  and  its  capital  are  curiously  super¬ 
ficial  and  misleading.  Tf  Melbourne,  with  a 
population  amounting  to  very  nearly  one-half 
of  that  of  the  whole  colony,  did  only  the 
business  work  of  that  colony — if,  that,  is  to 
say,  forty  four  non-producers  lived  on  the 
profits  of  the  labors  of  fifty  six  producers — 
the  thing  might  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  and 
even,  possibly,  as  mischievous  from  an  eco- 
nomico  social  point  of  view.  But  Melbourne, 
so  I  am  instructed,  does  the  trade  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent,  and  my  contention  there¬ 
fore  falls  to  the  ground.  Let  ns  see.  In  the 
year  1888 — the  latest  of  which  I  have  com¬ 
plete  statistical  information — the  total  ton¬ 
nage  entered  and  cleared  in  Australian  ports 
(not  Australasian)  amounted  to  12,855,575. 
The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  Vic¬ 
torian  ports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 
about  one-third  of  this — viz  ,  4,307,833.  Of 
this  92  per  cent,  is  credited  to  Melbourne, 
whose  inhabitants  form  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  continent,  while  they 
do  rather  less  than  one-third  of  its  trade. 
Whether  there  be  danger  in  over-centralization 
or  no,  here,  as  I  have  said  already,  is  the 
most  abnormal  instance  of  it  in  the  world. 


in  the  way  of  constructive  politics,  and 
ideas  which  are  only  mooted  at  home  aie 
put  into  actual  effect.  Whether  these 
movements  are  for  the  final  good,  or 
whether  it  will  be  seen  wise  in  the  long 
run  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps  already 
taken,  only  time  can  show.  But  from 
the  fact  to  the  reason  for  it  is  a  direct 
and  single  step.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  men  who  hold  Ministerial  appoint¬ 
ments  are  so  young  that,  in  tne  more 
crowded  political  spheres  at  home,  they 
would  be  occupying  (at  their  most  ad¬ 
vanced)  positions  which  might  more  or 
less  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  di.splay 
of  promise.  There  nobody  asks  for  pro¬ 
bation.  A  clever  and  ambitious  young 
man  does  not  dream  of  waiting  through  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  public  service,  as 
he  would  be  compelled  to  do  with  us, 
before  he  can  be  rewarded  with  the  lea.st 
responsible  of  Ministerial  positions. 
Young  brains  are  in  demand,  and  the 
dreams  of  young  heads  are  transiaied  into 
fact  more  rapidly  than  those  of  old  ones. 
As  in  politics,  so  in  law,  medicine,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  business  ;  lofty  and  responsi¬ 
ble  positions  are  held  by  men  much  young¬ 
er  than  those  who  have  found  similar  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  older  countries.  There  is 
more  work  to  be  done  and  there  aie  fewer 
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competitors.  In  most  cases  the  positions 
lose  nothing  in  real  dignity  or  in  useful¬ 
ness  ;  but  in  politics  there  is  an  ever¬ 
present  fear  of  over-impetuosity,  and 
there  is  no  safeguard  against  it.  Within 
its  own  limits  the  feeling  of  democracy  is 
absolute.  The  veto  of  the  Crown  has 
caused  delay,  and  may  cause  delay  again  ; 
but  if  the  Australian  voter  sets  his  heart 
upon  a  thing  he  will  have  it,  and  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  Mother  Country  will  go  for 
less  than  she  imagines. 

How  far  climate  and  environment  may 
nltimately  change  the  race  no  man  can 
guess  with  any  degree  of  certitude.  It  is 
a  question  on  which  Australians  them¬ 
selves  are  fond  of  speculating,  and  on 
which  they  like  to  induce  their  visitors 
and  critics  to  speculate  also.  One  of  the 
contentions  favored  is  that  they  are  run¬ 
ning  to  the  Greek  type.  The  average 
traveller  will  probably  change  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Gieek  type  very  broadly  before 
he  gives  any  warmth  of  acceptance  to  this 
claim.  That  they  cannot  long  remain 
unchanged  by  the  influences  which  pour 
in  upon  them  every  day  seems  certain. 
The  average  mean  temperature  of  Mel¬ 
bourne  itself  is  only  slightly  lower  than 
that  of  Marseilles.  Sydney  is  flve  or  six 
degrees  higher,  Adelaide  is  higher  yet, 
and  part  of  Queensland  is  of  course  dis¬ 
tinctly  tropical.  In  the  northernmost 
parts  of  Australia  it  is  evidently  impossi¬ 
ble  that  any  race  of  men  can  for  many 
generations  preserve  the  characteristics  of 
European  peoples.  In  the  towns  the  peo- 
jde  show  less  change  than  in  the  country. 
The  country-bred  man  has  already  shown 
the  beginning  of  a  new  racial  type,  a  type 
less  heavy  and  solid  than  the  English,  but 
taller,  slimmer,  and  more  alert.  These 
men  ride  like  centaurs,  and  drive  at  break¬ 
neck  speed  where  an  English  charioteer 
would  infallibly  get  down  and  lead  his 
horses.  They  are  born  to  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  horse,  and  ride  almost  as  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  The  riders  of  trained 
buck-jumpers  in  the  “  Wild  West”  shows 
excited  derision  among  men  who  do  the 
real  thing  in  that  direction  constantly  and 
in  the  way  of  business.  They  are  rather 
ugly  horsemen  to  an  English  eye,  slouch¬ 
ing  and  lanky,  but  they  can  take  a  horse 
anywhere  and  can  sit  anything  that  has 
four  legs.  No  Briton,  however  expert, 
can  hold  a  candle  to  the  native-born  co¬ 
lonial  in  this  respect.  In  their  races  they 


strike  one  as  riding  rather  cruelly,  and 
their  distances  are  much  heavier  than 
ours.  Lindsay  Gordon,  whose  dashing 
Australian  verse  is  hardly  as  well  known  in 
England  as  in  the  colonies,  was  a  courage¬ 
ous  and  successful  steeple-chase  rider,  and 
was  praised  for  his  faculty  of  getting 
*  ‘  the  last  ounce  out  of  a  horse,”  a  phrase 
which  is  less  humane  than  its  writer  prob¬ 
ably  thought  it.  They  breed  grand  hoise- 
flesh,  and  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  there  is  a 
better  horse  than  Carbine  in  the  world. 
The  noble  beast  is  something  of  a  fetish, 
and  it  was  odd  to  sec  the  skin  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  racer  exhibited  in  the  Intercolonial 
Exhibition  recently  held  at  Dunedin.  I 
made  the  passing  acquaintance  of  one 
youth  who  had  travelled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  visit  that  show,  and  who,  of  all 
the  things  he  had  seen  there,  could  recall, 
or  thought  it  worth  while  to  recall,  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  skin  of  “  old  Musket.”  Side 
by  aide  with  the  leathery  remnant  of  that 
equine  hero  nothing  was  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance. 

In  all  up-country  places  men  drink  tea. 
They  drink  it  all  day  long  and  at  every 
meal,  in  amazing  quantities,  and  at  a  most 
unwholesome  strength.  The  method  of 
preparation  is  simple,  and  one  would  think 
that  if  the  aim  were  to  brew  a  concoction 
altogether  poisonous  it  ought  to  be  effec¬ 
tual.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  tea-maker 
starts  with  a  clean  pot  and  a  clean  record. 
The  pot  is  hong  over  the  fire  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  water  in  it  for  the  day’s  brew, 
and  when  this  has  boiled  he  pours  into  it 
enough  of  the  fragrant  herb  to  produce  a 
deep  coffee-colored  liquid.  On  Monday, 
without  removing  yesterday's  tea  leaves, 
he  repeals  the  process.  On  Tuesday  da 
capo,  and  on  Wednesday  da  cajM,  and  so 
on  through  the  week.  Toward  the  close 
of  it,  the  great  pot  is  filled  with  an  acrid 
mash  of  tea-leaves,  out  of  which  the 
liquid  is  squeezed  by  the  pressure  of  a  tin 
cup.  By  this  time  the  “  tea”  is  of  the 
color  of  rusty  iron,  incredibly  bitter  and 
disagreeable  to  the  uneducated  palate. 
The  native  calls  it  “  real  good  old  post- 
and-rails”  (the  simile  being  obviously 
drawn  from  a  stiff  and  dangerous  jump), 
and  regards  it  as  having  been  brought  to 
the  very  pitch  of  perfection.  Doctors 
toll  of  cases  resulting  from  this  abuse 
which  closely  border,  in  their  manifesta¬ 
tions,  on  the  signs  of  delirium  tremens. 
They  have  ample  opportunity  of  com- 
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parison,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  by-and- 
by. 

*  Since  the  old  days  many  changes  have 
taken  place.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion 
for  shepherds,  stock-riders,  station  bands, 
and  others  whose  business  held  them  in 
the  wilds  for  months  at  a  time,  to  draw 
their  money  at  the  expiry  of  a  definite 
time,  and  to  make  it  their  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  “  blow  the  check  down”  in  a 
single  orgie.  Here  is  a  true  and  charac¬ 
teristic  sample,  given  to  me  by  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  Clarke.  A  shepherd  in  the  employ 
of  Sir  William’s  father  drew  a  check  for 
some  fifty  pounds,  and,  ‘‘  humping  his 
bluey”  (Australian  for  “  shouldering  his 
blanket”),  tramped  down  country  and  put 
up  at  the  nearest  shanty  at  which  drink 
was  obtainable.  There,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  host,  he  called  for  nothing  but  tea. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  check  with 
him,  and  day  by  day  it  grew  to  seem 
more  wonderful  that  he  made  no  attempt 
to  spend  it.  The  man  sat  on  a  felled 
gum-tree  opposite  the  shanty-door, 
smoked  his  pipe,  sipped  his  tea,  and  took 
stock  of  the  few  folks  who  dribbled  along 
the  lonely  highway.  At  last  he  found 
what  he  waited  for  in  the  person  of  a 
passing  sundowner,  whom  he  hailed. 
“  IIillo,  matey  1  Want  a  job  ?”  “  Yes. 

What  is  it  ?”  “  Drink  fair  along  o’  me.” 

“  What’s  the  wages  ?”  “  Dollar  a  day.” 

“  Right,  I’m  on.”  So  they  sat  down  to¬ 
gether,  and  drank  until  the  change  for  the 
check  was  exhausted.  Then  the  shepherd 
arose  to  go,  but  his  new-found  mate 
stopped  him  bv  a  question.  “  Want  a 
job  ?”  “  No.  ■  What  is  it  ?”  “  Drink 

fair  along  o’  me.  Can’t  pay  no  wages  ; 
but  we’ll  see  my  earnings  out.”  So  pro¬ 
posed,  so  done.  The  shepherd  and  the 
sundowner  went  their  several  ways  when 
the  final  bout  was  over.  The  late  owner 
of  the  check  returned  to  his  duties,  and, 
after  two  or  three  days  of  illness,  revived 
from  the  effects  of  his  half-yearly  out¬ 
burst,  and  lived  as  a  total  abstainer  until 
the  next  pay-day  came  round. 

The  shepherd  had  been  robbed  afore¬ 
time  by  dishonest  landlords,  and  bad  felt 
he  was  not  getting  his  money’s  worth. 
In  those  old  days,  which  are  not  so  very 
long  ago,  it  was  no  rate  thing  for  a  man 
to  get  through  the  earnings  of  half  a  y^ar 
in  a  day  or  two,  “shouting”  drinks  for 
ail  and  sundry  until  he  was  told  that  his 
check  was  “  through,”  and  was  ignomin¬ 


iously  turned  out  to  make  room  for  the 
next  hero.  There  was  a  man  of  New 
South  Wales  who  used  to  open  his  half- 
yearly  spell  of  madness  by  calling  for  half 
a  dozen  of  champagne  and  washing  his 
feet  in  the  wine.  The  legend  concerning 
him  was  that  he  had  somehow  come  to 
ruin  through  champagne,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  fashion  his  contempt  for 
the  beverage.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
when  men  had  drunk  until  they  could 
drink  no  more  to  set  up  full  buttles  of 
liquor  and  pelt  them  with  empties.  1 
heard  a  landlord  of  those  old  days  boast¬ 
ing  that  be  bad  sent  in  one  half-dozen  of 
champagne  to  one  man’s  order  four  or 
five  times,  had  taken  it  away  each  time 
unopened,  and  had  each  time  chaiged  for 
it  as  if  it  had  been  consumed.  A  similar 
story  came  to  me  from  a  ’magistrate,  who 
received  a  complaint  from  a  digger  to  the 
effect  that  while  he  had  got  drunk  on 
whisky  he  was  charged  some  fifty  pounds 
for  champagne.  The  magistrate  rode 
over  to  the  house  in  which  the  swindle 
was  said  to  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
demanded  a  view  of  the  landlord’s  in¬ 
voices.  The  rascal  could  show  no  invoice 
at  ail  for  wine,  and  could  only  find  on  his 
premises  three  empty  old  mouldy  cham¬ 
pagne  bottles. 

Here  and  there  you  may  still  find  a  con¬ 
servative  who  clings  to  the  good  old  ways 
of  the  good  old  times,  but  the  race  is 
practically  extinct.  The  gross  sum  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  in  the  Australian  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks  is  now  neaily  sixteen  millions 
sterling,  and  this  shows  a  higher  average 
per  head  of  population  than  exists  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  shearers,  who  used  to  woik  in 
a  very  happy-go-lucky  way,  have  now  re¬ 
duced  their  labor  to  a  system.  Vast 
gangs  begin  the  year’s  work  in  Queens¬ 
land,  where  the  wool  crop  is  ready  earli¬ 
est, 'then  drop  down  to  [South  Australia, 
then  to  Victoria,  and  so  on  in  due  order 
to  Auckland  and  Otago.  Many,  perhaps 
most  of  the  men,  have  other  occupations 
to  fall  back  upon  in  the  off  season.  The 
world’s  total  of  sheep  is  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  and  of  these  the  colonies  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  own  almost  a 
fifth,  so  that  the  shearers  are  naturally  a 
very  large  and  important  body.  It  is  a 
contention  very  commonly  offered  to  the 
traveller  that  the  young  colonial  does  not 
drink  spirituous  liquors  at  all.  The  fig¬ 
ures  would,  hardly  seem  to  support  this 
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statement,  for,  whereas  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  spirits  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  *59  (the  gallon)  per  head  of  popu- 
laion,  it  is  1*15  in  New  South  Wales, 

1  32  in  Victoria,  1*46  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  1  '59  in  Queensland. 

It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the 
working^  man  in  Australia  that  he  should 
he  able  to  make  no  distinction  in  his  own 
mind  between  courtesy  and  servility. 
The  stranger  is  at  first  apt  to  count  this 
fact  for  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  for  when 
you  have  broken  the  repellent  husk  of 
manner,  you  find  that  the  man  who  has 
chosen  to  cloak  himself  behind  it  is  a 
very  loyal,  likeable,  good  fellow.  But 
he  will  meet  you  on  his  own  terms  or  on 
none.  lie  will  have  no  airs  of  patronage, 
and  endures  no  touch  of  condescension. 
He  is  savagely  on  the  outlook  for  these 
things,  and  waits  for  an  opportunity  to 
resent  them.  He  derides  with  an  un¬ 
pleasing  openness  anything  which  seems 
to  him  an  affectation,  and  makes  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  any  mannerisms  but  his  own. 
Sparsely  as  the  country  is  populated,  there 
is  as  much  blasphemy  to  the  square  mile 
as  serves  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  an  understood  thing  among  such  as 
have  to  do  with  cattle,  that  cur  four- 
footed  brethren  are  connoisseurs  in  this 
especial  art,  and  that  they  lend  a  read}-^ 
obedience  only  to  such  as  are  complete 
masters  of  it.  A  teamster  in  a  tight  place 
wiil  shoulder  a  novice  out  of  duty  with  a 
“  Let  me  get  at  ’em  !”>  and  will  at  once 
begin  to  curse  so  horribly  that  for  very 
shame’s  sake  the  dumb  creatures  in  his 
charge  will  move.  The  ears  of  a  man 
who  has  spent  a  year  in  barracks  with  the 
British  private  are  not  easily  scorched, 
but  mine  have  been  made  to  tingle  pretty 
often  within  the  past  two  years.  To  this 
particular  mannerism  the  young  colonial 
is  charitable  in  the  extreme,  but  if  he 
should  light  upon  an  accent  which  has  a 
touch  of  “  culchaw”  in  it,  his  wrath  and 
his  vicarious  shame  go  beyond  bounds. 
It  is  not  an  absolute  essential  that  the 
traveller  should  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  but  the  ordinary  globe-trotter, 
armed  only  with  the  Queen’s  English,  is 
at  a  grave  disadvantage. 

It  might  perhaps  be  naturally  expected 
that  the  slang  of  the  country  should  be 
richly  developed,  but  this  is  not  so.  It 
is,  all  things  considered,  very  meagre  and 
unimaginative  and  vulgar.  The  raciest 


part  of  it  is  American.  Good  slang  is 
figurative,  incisive  ;  is  fuller,  more  con¬ 
densed,  and  keener  than  ordinary  speech. 
The  true  slang  of  one  decade  is  the  idiom 
of  another.  Of  slang  of  this  sort  there  is 
none  in  Australia— none,  a  least,  which  is 
native  to  the  soil.  Such  stuff  as  fiouiishes 
there  is  ugly,  shameless,  and  good  for 
nothing  but  to  be  forgotten. 

The  fashionable  accent  of  New  South 
Wales  is  a  droll  thing.  All  self-respect¬ 
ing  people  there  speak  of  Home  as  Howm. 
They  describe  themselves  as  Colownials. 
They  tell  you  that  “the  d’y  is  foine” 
when  they  desire  to  say  that  “  the  day  is 
fine.’’  The  odd  part  of  it  is  that  high  Syd¬ 
ney  and  low  London  have  for  the  moment 
got  hold  of  the  same  affectation.  It  is  a 
trick  of  the  local  satirist  to  set  forth 
“  Hingerland  ”  as  the  typical  English¬ 
man’s  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  his 
native  land.  The  local  satirist  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  unfortunate  in  his  associates, 
but  if  be  choose  to  look  at  home  he  has 
really  a  fine  hunting-ground. 

Nothing  of  a  very  distinctive  character 
has  so  far  been  done  in  the  way  of  art  in 
the  colonies,  but  the  way  is  being  paved 
with  great  expedition.  Those  people 
who  proclaim  Australia  flat  and  uninter¬ 
esting  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  and 
who  tell  us  that,  on  that  ground,  we  can 
look  for  the  development  of  no  school  of 
landscape  painters  there,  aie  either  curi¬ 
ously  undiscerning,  or  can  have  travelled 
very  little.  In  respect  to  easily  attainable 
landscape  beauties  of  the  higher  sort  I  am 
disposed  to  count  Sydney  as  among  the 
most  favored  cities  of  the  world.  In 
three  days  only,  if  the  sightseer  be  minded 
to  hurry  himself,  he  can  visit  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and  the  Bulli  Pass,  and  can 
explore  the  Hawkesbury  River  from  Wil- 
berforce  downward.  If  I  knew  of  any 
town  from  which  one  could  more  easily 
reach  more  noble  or  more  varied  scenery, 
I  would  certainly  make  haste  to  visit  it. 
There  are  pictures  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
which  will  one  day  be  painted,  but  which 
will  never  satisfy  the  man  who  has  once 
seen  the  originals  until  they  are  put  on 
canvas  by  an  artist  of  the  noblest  genius. 
The  scenery  there  is  by  itself,  and  no 
mere  description  can  do  it  justice.  The 
vast  sombre-colored  bowl  of  the  Katoomba 
Valley  lies  before  me  now,  its  pathless 
forests  swimming  in  blue  air,  its  weird 
rocks  rising  like  the  ruins  of  some  pre- 
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Adamite  fortress,  the  wild  waters  of  the 
falls  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge  :  a  spec¬ 
tacle  never  to  be  forgotten  while  life  re¬ 
mains,  strange  beyond  strangeness,  gloom¬ 
ily  splendid,  the  home  of  awful  spirits  of 
Solitude  and  Silence.  The  critics  who 
say  the  scene  is  monotonous  in  color  have 
a  mere  surface  justihcation  and  no  more. 
The  color- scheme  is  severe,  hut  there  are 
a  thousand  nuances  in  'Jt  which  the  hand 
of  genius  can  translate. 

Trollope  likened  the  Hawkesbury  to  the 
Rhine,  not,  I  think  very  felicitously. 
The  Rhine  is  trim  and  orderly,  with  gar¬ 
den-like  banks  of  vineyard  rising  in  giad- 
ual  steps  one  above  the  other.  The  Rhine 
is  romantic  with  a  hundred  castled  heights. 
The  Hawkesbury  is  savage,  unkempt, 
bound  in  by  forest  as  virgin  as  on  the  day 
when  the  undisturbed  savage  fished  its 
waters  and  trapped  its  wild  fowl.  But  it 
is  memorably  beautiful,  and  no  compari¬ 
son  can  help  the  untravelled  reader  to  an 
actual  conception  of  the  forms  its  beauty 
takes. 

The  Bull!  Pass  is  a  lofty  coastal  road, 
rising  to  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  places  from 
which  one  might  drop  a  pebble  straight 
to  the  sands.  The  outlook  toward  Sydney 
Heads  is  grand  beyond  expression.  In 
the  foreground  enormous  boulders  lie 
heaped  one  above  another — the  rocky 
fragments  at  the  base  are  huge  as  churches 
— the  stunted  wind-tormented  trees  are 
blown  into  all  conceivable  shapes— and  in 
the  growing  distance  headland  after  head¬ 
land  looks  out  loftily  over  amber  sands 
and  creaming  foam,  and  a  sea  of  veridian 
and  sapphire  and  malachite. 

Sydney  is  happy,  too,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in 
the  world,  and  in  New  South  Wales  at 
least  the  landscape  artist  is  in  no  danger 
of  dying  out  for  lack  of  material  to  work 
upon. 

In  a  life,  of  which  much  has  been  given 
to  travel  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  I 
have  seen  nothing  so  exquisite,  so  ethereal, 
so  unearthly,  so  altogether  apart  from  all 
other  forms  of  beauty,  as  the  Murray 
River  in  flood.  I  travelled  by  steamer 
from  Morgan  to  Mildura,  a  journey  of 
three  days,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  voyage  was  enchanted. 
The  stream  at  this  time  was  of  an  average 
width  of  five  miles  —it  was  nine  miles 
wide  in  places — and  for  two  days  the 


steamer  held  its  way  through  a  noble  for¬ 
est  of  eucalypt  which  stood  knee-deep  in 
water.  In  the  lonely  lovely  forest  glades 
the  water  slept  so  glassy  still  that  every 
tree  was  mirrored  to  its  finest  twig  and 
topmost  leaf.  There  was  not  even  a  ring 
of  moisture  on  the  trunks  to  show  where 
the  real  trees  ended  and  the  mirrored  trees 
began.  The  doubled  forest  lay  about  us 
on  every  side  save  in  the  rear,  where  the 
ripple  caused  by  the  boat’s  passage  con¬ 
fused  the  reflected  forms.  The  sky  lay 
jewel  clear  above,  and  jewel  clear  below. 
The  flocks  of  wild-screaming  white  cocka¬ 
toos  which  crossed  our  path  at  times  were 
seen  as  clearly  in  the  mirrored  concave  as 
in  the  actual  atmosphere.  The^  illusion 
was  absolute  and  complete  in  many  places 
where  the  sleeping  waters  gave  not  even  a 
passing  gleam,  and  the  real  rested  on  the 
pictured  columns,  and  the  real  and  the 
pictured  masses  of  dark  foliage  hung  un¬ 
der  and  over,  as  if  the  whole  unreal  beau¬ 
tiful  scene  were  suspended  before  the  eye 
by  some  strange  enchantment,  poised  in 
rich-colored  air.  And  to  see  the  sunset 
pave  the  watery  forest  aisles  with  gold 
and  amber,  and  scarlet  and  violet,  and  all 
sunset  hues,  and  to  see  it  build  stained 
windows  of  exquisite  dyes  at  the  far  end 
of  the  solemn  ways,  and  to  watch  the 
windows,  in  aisle  after  aisle,  as  they  faded 
and  faded  and  faded,  was  to  enjoy  such  a 
feast  of  beauty  as  I  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  find  again. 

Take  it  for  all  in  all,  the  great  Austra¬ 
lian  island-continent  is  stern  and  repellent 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  there  are 
countless  spots  of  beauty  in  it,  and  the 
more  familiar  one  grows  even  with  the 
savage  raggedness  of  the  bush,  or  the  aw¬ 
ful  desolation  of  the  plains,  the  more  one 
finds  eye  and  spirit  alike  reconciled. 
The  native-born  colonial  loves  the  country 
passionately,  and  finds  beauty  in  desola¬ 
tion,  and  grandeur  in  the  widespread  miles 
of  squalor  and  despair.  He  will  have  his 
word  in  art  one  of  the.se  days,  and  even  if 
for  awhile  it  may  seem  untranslatable  to 
the  outsider,  it  will  none  the  less  be 
spoken,  and  will  none  the  less  grow  to  be 
finally  intelligible. 

In  the  domain  of  art,  as  in  whatsoever 
else  is  excellent  and  of  good  repute,  one 
finds  the  men  of  wealth  most  open-handed 
and  generous.  In  matters  of  art  the  vast 
mass  of  people  are  absolutely  ignorant  and 
uninterested.  Very  good.  They  shall 
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be  awakened  and  instructed.  So  says 
Private  Munificence.  Tell  us — the  men 
of  wealth — what  is  wanted,  and,  so  far  as 
money  goes,  you  shall  not  want  for  it. 
Some  of  us  know  little  enough  about  art 
and  the  like.  We  have  spent  our  lives  in 
other  ways  than  in  the  pursuit  of  aesthetic 
excellence.  But  we  mean  that  nobody 
shall  look  down  upon  Australia. 

“  The  spirited  action  of  the  body  of 
gentlemen  who  some  time  ago  ai ranged 
for  an  exhibition  of  British  art  in  the  prin> 
cipal  cities  of  Australia” — so  writes  the 
Argus — ‘‘  is  to  be  followed  this  year  by 
another  effort  to  form  a  gallery.  Experi¬ 
ence  teaches,  so  the  axiom  has  it,  and 
Mr.  La^e,  the  executive  officer  of  the 
movement,  should  be  able  to  make  the 
new  collection  more  attractive  than  the 
last.  In  the  first  venture  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  natural  disinclination  of 
leading  artists  to  send  work  to  Australia, 
because  the  scheme  was  largely  experi¬ 
mental.  But  this  year  ...  he  will  be 
able  to  show  that  the  society  he  repre¬ 
sents  has  a  status  which  promises  to  be¬ 
come  permanent.” 

Elsewhere  the  same  journal  says  : 

‘‘  It  is  now  just  two  years  ago  since  Mr. 
Murray  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  Lake  projected 
and  put  into  execution  a  scheme  for  pro¬ 
viding  Melbourne  with  a  periodic  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  British  contemporary  paintings. 
That  scheme  was  subsequently  extended, 
by  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Ayherst  In¬ 
gram,  to  Sydney  and  Adelaide.  ...  It 
was  a  success  financially  and  in  every 
other  way  in  Melbourne  and  in  Adelaide, 
but  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  Sydney 
public  it  was  a  financial  failure  in  that 
city.  .  .  .  The  guarantors,”  it  is  added, 
“  take  no  profit  from  the  venture,  but 
should  any  surplus  arise  it  will  be  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  successive  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  a  like  nature.” 

In  New  Zealand,  when  the  project  for 
the  Dunedin  Exhibition  was  in  danger  of 
being  wrecked  by  the  action  of  the  Bank, 
a  citizen  stepped  in  with  an  offer  of  a 
guarantee  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Show,  anywhere  in  these  new  countries, 
an  object  which  is  for  the  public  good, 
touch  the  public  pride,  and  the  private 
purse  is  open. 

The  art  movement  is  not  only  likely  to 
be  useful  to  Australia,  but,  while  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  educating  the  local  public  taste, 
and  brings  to  the  native  artist  the  best 


productions  of  modern  Europe  for  his 
study  and  imitation,  it  extends  the  art 
market  of  the  old  world.  From  the  last 
collection  exhibited  pictures  to  the  value 
of  more  than  £6300  were  sold. 

The  value  of  this  scheme  to  colonial 
artists  can  be  measured,  of  course,  by  no 
monetary  standard.  About  two  years  ago 
I  was  invited  to  visit  an  Impressionist  Ex¬ 
hibition  in  Melbourne,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  a  little  later  on  I  caused  some  pain 
by  a  criticism  which  was  possibly  too  out¬ 
spoken,  and  which  had  the  sting  of  being 
addressed  to  a  rival  association  in  a  rival 
city.  Courage  goes  for  much  in  art,  as  it 
does  everywhere,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  it  and  audacity.  The  young  col¬ 
onial  is  everywhere  a  trifle  over-confident, 
but  he  is  not  often  so  widely  out  in  his 
measurement  of  himself  as  he  was  in  this 
particular  instance.  The  Melbourne  crit¬ 
ics,  in  their  desire  to  avoid  giving  un¬ 
necessary  pain,  went  through  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  with  apparent  gravity,  and  wrote 
about  it  with  what  looked  like  serious¬ 
ness.  They  knew  their  business  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  they  have  proved  over  and  over 
again,  but  they  were  far  too  amiable  here. 
Half  the  exhibits  were  tragi-comic,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  strange  fiasco  will 
find  a  repetition.  An  examination  of  the 
best  work  of  the  modern  European  schools 
will  convince  the  aspiring  and  ambitious 
that  facility  and  value  are  not  one,  and 
that  the  accomplished  master’s  rapid  notes 
are  not  to  be  matched  by  the  hasty  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  half-drilled  student.  And 
apart  from  the  exhibitions — though  un¬ 
doubtedly  aided  by  them  — there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  school  of  Australian  artists,  '.which, 
as  I  have  said  already,  will  make  itself  heard 
of  in  due  time. 

The  old  world  can  neither  receive  nor 
offer  aid  in  money  in  regard  to  literature, 
but  the  colonies  are  making  very  respec¬ 
table  advances.  Until  now  their  poets 
have  been  for  the  most  part  men  of  Euro¬ 
pean  birth  and  culture.  Harpur  and  Ken¬ 
dall  were  both  born  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  may  be  called  respectively  the  grand¬ 
father  and  father  of  Australian  verse,  but 
they  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
the  pioneers  of  poetic  effort  in  their  own 
country.  Some  of  their  verses  have  been 
printed  here,  but  they  are  mainly  interest¬ 
ing  as  curios,  and  have  no  great  or  endur¬ 
ing  value  in  themselves.  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon,  identified  with  Australia  as  he  is, 
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was  already  grown  to  manhood  when  he 
first  landed  there.  Marcus  Clarke  sailed 
from  England  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
James  Brunton  Stevens  did  not  emigrate 
until  he  was  thirty-one.  Gordon  and 
Clarke  are  held  in  loving  remembrance  by 
all  Australian  readers.  The  memories  of 
men  who  admire  letters  there  cling  with  a 
tender  and  touching  fidelity  to  these  two, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  authentic  news 
of  the  literary  promise  of  the  colonies  to 
the  hearts  of  their  relatives  over  seas.  It 
is  not  probable  that  they  consciously  rank 
either  of  them  with  Burns,  but  they  have 
much  such  a  personal  aSection  as  Scotch¬ 
men  extend  to  their  great  national  bard. 
They  pity  their  weaknesses,  they  condone 
their  faults — in  short,  they  love  the  men. 
Clarke  can  stand,  and  will,  on  his  really 
great  novel,  “  Ilis  Natural  Life,”  but  he 
has  left  little  else  which  the  world  outside 
Australia  will  care  to  keep.  He  died 
young,  and  of  all  the  flower  of  his  splen¬ 
did  promise  has  left  but  that  one  ripened 
fruit.  It  was  the  first  Antipodean  novel 
which  made  a  real  mark  in  England,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  eclipsed 
by  any  newcomer  for  many  a  year. 

Poor  Gordon — it  seems  impossible  to 
think  of  him  in  any  other  way — lives  in 
the  hearts  of  the  whole  Australian  people. 
The  very  larrikin  knows  him — barracker, 
bushwhacker,  sundowner,  millionaire, 
shearer,  young  lady  of  the  drawing-rooms, 
man  of  business,  lonely  shepherd,  half¬ 
savage  stock-rider,  and  blasphemous 
driver  of  the  bullock  team — everybody. 
I  suppose  that  if  a  poll  were  taken  it 
would  be  found  that  “  How  we  beat  the 
Favorite”  is  known  to  more  Australians 
than  any  other  poem  in  the  world.  The 
old  “  Doxology,”  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
and  ‘‘  God  Save  the  Queen”  might  enter 
into  competition  with  it,  perhaps.  Gor¬ 
don  was  never  a  professed  man  of  letters, 
and  he  left  behind  him  but  a  single  vol¬ 
ume  of  verses,  breathing  here  and  there 
the  v'ery  spirit  of  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
but  of  strangely  unequal  merit. 

James  Brunton  Stevens,  who  is  a  more 
finished  artist  than  either  of  his  peers,  has 
not  taken  quite  the  hold  he  deserves  to 
have,  and  would  certainly  have  found  in  a 
community  more  widely  cultured.  It  is 
certain  that  we  have  had  no  writer  of  hu¬ 
morous  verse  in  England  in  his  time  who 
deserves  at  all  to  rank  with  him.  His 
”  Convict  Once”  is  overburdened  with 


verbiage,  though  it  is  finely  conceived  and 
has  many  beautiful  passages  ;  but  in  some 
of  his  serious  poems,  notably  in  “The 
Dominion  of  Australia  :  a  Forecast,”  he 
rises  to  an  equal  height  with  the  best  of 
modern  poets. 

“  Already  here  to  hearts  intense 
A  spirit  force,  transcending  sense. 

In  heights  unsealed,  in  deeps  nnstirred. 
Beneath  the  calm,  above  the  storm, 

She  waits  the  incorporating  word 
To  bid  her  tremble  into  form. 

Already,  like  divining  rods,  men’s  souls 
Bend  down  to  where  the  unseen  river  rolls.” 

I  have  no  right  to  burden  these  pages 
with  quotation,  but  any  lover  of  real 
poetry  may  read  for  himself  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  majestic  simile  here  opened, 
and  may  say  if  too  high  a  praise  is  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  writer. 

In  fiction  the  late  Thomas  Browne, 
writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  “  Rolf 
Boldrcwood,”  brought  Australia  to  the 
front  quite  recently  by  the  publication  of 
that  remarkable  book,  “Robbery  Under 
Arms,”  which  depends  for  its  strength  on 
precisely  that  quality  of  truthfulness  which 
makes  the  force  of  Clarke’s  widely  differ¬ 
ent  story.  Browne  knew  the  life  of  which 
he  wrote,  knew  it  personally  and  inti¬ 
mately.  His  book  carries  conviction,  and 
presents  its  own  credentials  on  every  page, 
it  is  far  and  away  the  best  picture  of  the 
life  of  its  epoch  and  locality  which  .has 
yet  been  given  to  the  world.  I  read  in 
the  obituary  notices  of  the  author  that  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  but,  if  that  be 
true,  the  years  which  he  had  filled  with 
so  much  toil  had  treated  him  with  appar¬ 
ent  lightness.  When  I  last  met  him  in 
Melbourne  he  looked  alert  and  bright,  and 
equal  to  many  more  years  of  labor. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  have  not  yet 
learned  to  trust  their  own  unaided  judg¬ 
ment  in  letters,  and,  until  London  has 
placed  its  imprimatur  on  the  work  of  one 
of  their  own  men,  they  are  disposed  to 
think  little  of  him.  Browne  wrote  in  ob¬ 
scurity  for  years,  until  he  secured  a  Lon¬ 
don  publisher,  when  he  sprang  to  fame 
with  a  suddenness  which  would  have 
turned  the  heads  of  some  men.  It  seemed 
to  affeet  him  very  little,  if  at  all.  lie 
had  already  scored  his  success  when  I  met 
him  first.  I  found  him  charmingly  cor¬ 
dial,  simple,  and  sincere  ;  the  sort  of  man 
who  at  once  enlists  esteem  and  liking. 
Australia  suffers  in  his  loss,  for  at  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  there  is  no  one  to  take  his 
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place.  “  Robbery  Under  Arms”  is  a 
quite  phenomenal  book,  and  in  many  re> 
spects  it  may  be  called  a  lucky  one.  The 
writer’s  experience  fitted  him  perfectly  for 
the  task  he  chose  ;  the  life  he  painted  so 
truly  was  new  to  ninety-nine  people  in 
every  hundred  to  whom  the  story  ap¬ 
pealed,  and  the  unadorned,  simple,  and 
manly  style  he  adopted  in  it  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  powers. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  it  may  be 
said  generally  that  the  tendency  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  writers  is  wholesomely  and  honestly 
realistic.  They  write  of  what  they  know, 
and  find  that  best  which  lies  nearest. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  a  national  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  literature.  Writers  find  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  London  book  market  cruelly 
oppressive,  and  for  many  who  would  fain 
follow  letters  as  a  profession  the  road 
looks  sterile  and  difficult.  lienry  Ken¬ 
dall,  in  his  In  Memoriam  verses  over  Mar¬ 
cus  Clarke,  makes  heart-felt  moan  : 

“  The  laurels  in  the  pit  were  won  ; 

He  had  to  take  the  lot  austere 
That  ever  seems  to  wait  upon 

The  man  of  letters  here.” 

One  can  see  that  the  thought  was  often 
present  to  his  mind,  for,  in  a  dedication 
to  his  wife,  he  has  employed  the  very 
words  which  he  echoes  unconsciously  in 
the  verse  just  quoted  : 

“  Who  faced  for  love’s  sole  sake  the  life  aus¬ 
tere 

Which  waits  upon  the  man  of  letters  here.*  ’ 

Everywhere,  of  course,  there  are  count¬ 
less  people  who  were  born  to  fall  and  who 
strive  to  climb,  and  at  the  Antipodes,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  literary  aspirants 
whom  no  conspiracy  of  fortune  could  lift 
to  the  place  they  covet  ;  but  I  speak  out 
of  personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that 
there  is  much  work  done  there  which  in  a 
larger  and  more  literary  world  would  com¬ 
mand  respect,  which  waits,  as  yet  in  vain, 
for  the  light  of  day  to  shine  upon  it  in 
the  colonies.  The  wanderer  in  those 
climes  who  has  a  literary  reputation  at 
home  is  in  one  particular  a  man  to  be 
pitied,  lie  is  buried  under  an  avalanche 
of  manuscript,  and  if  he  read  but  half  the 
matter  submitted  to  him  might  far  better 
be  chained  to  the  critic’s  oar  at  home. 
The  efforts  range,  as  they  always  do,  from 
excellence  to  vileness.  The  most  comical 
thing  1  ever  saw  was  a  manuscript  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  in  New  Zealand.  In  a  cer¬ 


tain  town  there  which  1  will  not  name,  a 
play  of  mine  had  been  produced  under 
my  own  supervision.  Two  elderly  ladies 
called  at  my  hotel,  and  one  of  them  con. 
fided  to  my  care  as  something  precious 
the  manuscript  of  a  three-act  drama.  I 
was  asked  to  collaborate  in  the  finishing 
of  this  work,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  Lon¬ 
don  production.  The  earliest  lines  of  the 
drama,  which  was  untitled  and  gave  no 
list  of  dramatis  personre,  ran  thus  : — 
“  Somebody  has  tolled  Alice  that  she  is 
no  wife,  but  she  is  a  wife.  Three  days 
later  Alice’s  horse  throughs  Alice  at  the 
husband’s  door  and  his  leg  is  broken.” 
To  this  day  I  know  no  more  of  the  drama. 

I  left  it  free  of  those  ”  finishing  touches” 

I  had  been  asked  to  supply,  resolute  that 
no  meddling  of  mine  should  destroy  its 
native  charm.  But  if  ever  it  is  produced 
in  its  original  form  I  promise  it  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  one. 

Melbourne  shines  in  respect  to  its  musi¬ 
cal  organizations.  Orchestral  music  there 
is  a  fashion,  and  the  Victorian  Orchestra 
could  hold  its  own  in  any  country.  The 
part-singing  of  the  Liedertafel  is  excellent. 
But  in  everything  in  the  colonies  there 
must  be  a  vogue,  a  ”  boom,”  or  it  can 
have  no  success.  Since  Mr.  Frederick 
Cowen  created  the  fashion  in  the  Vic¬ 
torian  capital  concerted  music  draws  all 
ears.  Madame  Schiller  played  to  empty 
benches.  When  Santley  was  singing  his 
way  through  New  Zealand,  the  great  bari¬ 
tone  and  I  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  in 
Christchurch.  I  overheard  a  fragment  of 
conversation  at  the  bar,  which  seemed  to 
me  amusing  and  instructive.  ”  Santlej’  ?” 
said  a  big  energetic  man  with  an  explosive 
voice.  “  Santley  !  Santley  can’t  sing 
the  Village  Blacksmith  !  You  should 
hear  my  brother  Jock  !”  There  are  some 
splendid  singers,  who  ought  to  be  quite 
sure  of  their  position,  to  whom  one  would 
not  like  to  repeat  even  so  harmless  a  criti¬ 
cism,  but  Mr.  Santley  is  not  one  of 
them.  I  met  him  a  few  minutes  later  and 
told  him  what  I  had  heard.  He  laughed, 
and  answered  that  he  thought  he  must 
have  met  that  man’s  brother  Jock  pretty 
often  since  he  had  left  England.  Writ¬ 
ing  of  music  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
said  earlier  respecting  the  droll  little  jeal¬ 
ousies  which  exist  between  the  colonies. 
Sydney  built  a  majestic  organ  in  its  new 
Centennial  Hall,  an  instrument  which,  if 
not  the  grandest,  is  among  the  grandest. 
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Sydney  invited  Mr.  Best  to  inaugurate 
tbis  splendid  kist  o’  whistles.  Mr.  Best, 
accepting  the  invitation  and  the  high  and 
merited  compliment  it  paid  him,  went 
out,  and  found  that  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  great  organ  was  not  ready. 
While  the  musician  waited,  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  Melbourne  thought  it  would  like  to 
hear  him,  and  wrote  him  to  that  effect. 
The  Sydney  committee  refused  to  allow 
his  acceptance  of  this  supplementary  in¬ 
vitation.  The  hated  Melbourne  was  not 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  Sydney’s  en¬ 
terprise.  It  is  only  a  trifle,  of  course,  but 
all  trifles  are  blown  in  that  direction 
fiercely,  and  they  show  the  way  of  the 
wind.  Melbourne  was,  and  is,  most  lordly 
wrothful. 

I  have  only  quite  recently  re-read  the 
critical  essays  of  Marcus  Clarke,  and, 
a  propos  of  the  changes  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  take  place  in  the  physique  of  the 
Australian  people,  I  note  this  passage  : — 
“  In  another  hundred  years  the  average 
Australian  will  be  a  tall,  coarse,  strong- 
jawed,  greedy,  pushing,  talented  man,  ex¬ 
celling  in  swimming  and  horsemanship. 
His  religion  will  be  a  form  of  l^resbyte- 
rianism  ;  his  national  policy  a  Democracy 
tempered  by  the  rate  of  exchange.  His 
wife  will  be  a  thin,  narrow  woman,  very 
fond  of  dress  and  idleness,  caring  little 
for  her  children,  but  without  sufficient 
brain-power  to  sin  with  zest.  In  five 
hundred  years — unless  recruited  from  for¬ 
eign  nations — the  breed  will  be  wholly 
extinct  ;  but  in  that  five  hundred  years  it 
will  have  changed  the  face  of  nature,  and 
swallowed  up  all  our  contemporary  civili¬ 
zation.*’  These  things  being  thus  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  for  us,  it  is  of  course  useless 
to  speculate  further,  but  there  are  some 
actual  facts  about  the  people  who  form 
the  subject  of  this  daring  prophecy  which 
may  perhaps  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  which,  if  less  definite,  may  not  be 
much  farther  from  the  mark. 

The  go-ahead,  tarry-for-nothing  spirit 
of  the  people  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  thousand  boys  in 
the  colonies  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  married  life.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  boy  is  a  man  as  soon  as  he  is 
breeched.  Parental  control,  as  we  know 
it  in  England,  has  faded  out  entirely. 
There  is  no  reverence  in  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation,  and  the  ties  of  home  are  slight. 


Age  and  experience  count  for  little.  Y outh 
will  have  its  way,  and  takes  it,  with  a 
freedom  less  agreeable  to  the  onlooker 
than  to  himself. 

The  whole  country  is  filled  with  a  fever¬ 
ish,  restless,  and  reckless  energy.  Every¬ 
body  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  rich.  The  am¬ 
bition  to  turn  the  nimble  ninepcnce  pales 
before  the  desire  to  make  a  coup,  and  to 
achieve  independence  at  a  step.  In  1888 
there  was  an  insolvency  to  every  1500  of 
the  population  of  Australia,  including 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  Even  in  the 
disastrous  1879  we  could  only  show  half 
that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
normal  average  is  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  colonial  record.  Farmers,  selectors, 
builders,  contractors,  and  architects,  stand 
high  in  the  list  of  insolvents.  The  two 
former  are  subject  to  risks  of  drought  and 
flood,  and  the  other  three  are  ruined  by 
over-speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of  fre¬ 
quent  boast  in  Melbourne  that  land  there 
has  realized  higher  prices  than  it  has  done 
even  in  the  City  of  London.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  verify  the  statement ;  but  it 
has  been  offered  to  me  proudly  as  a  proof 
of  the  city’s  progress  by  many  people. 
It  is  surely  something  of  a  pity  if  it  be 
true,  and  at  least  it  affords  a  fair  instance 
of  the  mistakes  men  make  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  a  community’s  prosperity.  The 
“  land-boom,”  which  only  two  or  three 
years  ago  made  Victorians  imagine  that 
they  had  come  to  a  kind  of  financial  mil¬ 
lennium,  has  left  business  lax  and  languid. 
Of  this  fact  the  table  of  the  Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral’s  transactions  and  fees  affords  indis¬ 
putable  evidence.  From  1888  to  1889  the 
fees  fell  by  nearly  one  third  of  their  total 
value.  For  crowds  of  Melbourne  men, 
while  the  “  boom”  lasted,  a  river  of 
champagne  flowed  over  a  bed  of  gold, 
and  ”  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season” 
bloomed  at  the  edge  of  that  delightful 
stream.  Even  now  they  boast  that  any 
community  less  vigorous  than  their  own 
would  have  been  killed  or  shattered  by 
that  prolonged  delicious  orgie.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  they  have  come  out  of  it 
with  less  damage  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  that  in  an  older  country  the 
suffering  would  have  been  much  greater. 
It  is  not  easy  to  kill  the  resources  of  a 
country  like  Australia  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  not  to  try  too  often. 

In  a  land  so  new  a  certain  element  of 
boisterousness  is  to  be  looked  for  natu- 
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rally,  and  the  real  wonder  is  not  that  there 
should  be  so  much  of  the  rowdy  element 
as  there  is,  but'  that  there  should  be  so 
little.  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  Botany 
Bay  are  expunged  from  the  maps  and  the 
Gazetteers,  but,  as  an  American  philoso¬ 
pher  of  my  acquaintance  is  recoided  to 
have  said,  “  if  you  call  beef  mutton  it 
don’t  alter  the  flavor  much,”  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  the  earlier  populations  of 
Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales  were 
compact  still  remain  to  leaven  the  medern 
mass  with  influences  not  altogether  whole¬ 
some.  Our  southern  relatives  are  tender 
on  this  theme,  as  they  have  a  natural 
right  to  be,  and  only  a  fool  would  use  it 
as  a  handle  for  reproach.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  signifleant  of  the  inherent  desire 
for  good  in  men  and  women  who  belong 
presumably  to  the  least  desirable  classes 
than  the  modern  record  of  one  of  the  old 
convict  settlements.  Hope  and  elbow 
room  have  done  more  for  the  retreneration 
of  man  at  his  imagined  worst  than  all  the 
wicked  severities  of  the  past  could  have 
effected  in  a  thousand  years.  But  where 
elbow  room  is  denied  the  criminal  char¬ 
acteristics  crop  out  again,  and  the  criminal 
statistics  of  the  tw’o  great  towns  are  un¬ 
usually  high.  The  figures  for  insanity, 
alcoholism,  suicide,  and  crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  are  sadly  large.  In  Victoria  one 
person  in  every  105  of  the  population  was 
in  prison  during  some  part  of  the  year 
1888.  In  the  United  Kingdom  for  that 
year  the  average  of  convictions  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population  was  3 '64  per  10,000. 
In  New  South  Wales  it  was  8’59,  and  in 
the  whole  of  Australasia  it  amounted  to 
6"15,  although  South  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  Tasmania  showed  a  joint  aver¬ 
age  of  only  3'81.  In  the  United  King¬ 
dom  the  average  of  suicide  is  5*5  to  every 
100,000.  In  Victoria  it  is  11 ’6,  in  New 
South  Wales  9*5,  and  in  Queensland 
13'7.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  aver¬ 
age  of  deaths  from  excessive  drinking  is 
54  in  a  million.  In  Victoria  it  is  113-50 
— more  lhan  double.  In  New  South 
AVales  crimes  of  violence  are  almost  four 
times  as  numerous  as  in  New  Zealand, 
where  everything  is  tolerably  normal  from 
the  British  standpoint. 

While  all  this  is  true,  the  standard  of 
adult  education  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  excepting  Prussia. 
The  education  of  the  young — so  far  as 
mere  schooling  is  concerned — is  nowhere 


better  controlled  or  more  liherally  pro¬ 
vided  for.  In  every  one  of  the  Auhtralian 
colonies  the  State  system  of  education  is 
compulsory  and  undenominational,  or 
secular.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand  public  instruction  is  free. 
In  the  other  colonies  fees  are  charged  ; 
but  in  cases  where  the  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  them  they  are  remitted,  partially 
or  entirely.  The  cost  of  State  education 
is  set  down  at  ten  shillings  per  head  of 
the  colonial  population.  The  efforts  of 
the  State  are  magnificently  seconded  by 
private  munificence.  The  lion.  Francis 
Ormond  spent  more  than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  the  foundation  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  college  which  bears  his 
name,  and  many  such  instances  of  a  wise 
and  splendid  benevolence  might  be  cited. 
In  this  regard  the  colonies  take  rank  with 
any  country  in  the  world. 

Victoria  is  easily  ahead  of  tire  other 
colonics  in  its  educational  record,  and 
there,  even  so  long  ago  as  1881,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  returns  showed  that  out  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  9088  could  read.  How  happily 
situated  this  colony  is  in  this  and  one 
other  important  respect  may  be  gathered 
frojn  the  contrasted  facts  that  where 
France  spends  ten  times  as  much  in  arma¬ 
ments  as  she  does  on  education,  Victoria 
spends  three  times  as  much  on  education 
as  in  armaments.  Surely  something  may 
be  argued  for  the  future,  and  the  soul  of 
Australia  walks  in  the  shadow  of  no  delu¬ 
sive  hope  when  she  looks  forward  with  a 
confidence  which  older  nations  cannot  feel. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  the  while,  however, 
of  the  Australian  native  who,  rejoicing  in 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  burns  to 
‘‘  cut  the  painter,”  to  ask  himself  how 
long  such  a  blessed  condition  of  things 
would  last  if  his  political  dream  were  re¬ 
alized,  and  the  protecting  aegis  of  Great 
Britain  were  withdrawn.  Let  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  native  remember  the  Russian  scare 
— it  is  not  so  old  that  he  can  as  yet  have 
forgotten  it — and,  remembering,  let  him, 
like  the  storm  in  Campbell’s  immortal 
poem,  ”  cease  to  blow.”  There  is  as 
fine  a  text  for  a  sermon  in  these  figures  as 
any  Imperialist  might  wish  to  preach 
from. 

Public  libraries,  museums,  and  art  gal¬ 
leries  are  everywhere,  and  are  in  all  cases 
excellently  built  and  admirably  ordered. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  very  nature  of 
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things,  they  appeal  most  to  those  who 
have  least  need  of  them,  and  least  to  those 
who  have  most  need.  This  unhappily  is 
always  true,  but  it  is  truer  in  the  colonies 
than  elsewhere  for  many  reasons. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  so  high  a 
condition  of  general  comfort,  so  lofty  a 
standard  of  proved  intelligence,  and  such 
large  and  varied  means  to  intellectaal  ex¬ 
cellence  exist  side  by  side  with  so  much 
turbulence,  so  lax  a  commercial  morality, 
and  such  overcharged  statistics  of  drunk¬ 
enness  and  crimes  of  violence.  Why 
should  a  people  which  is  among  the  best 
educated  in  the  world  be  also  among  the 
least  commercially  sound,  the  rowdiest, 
and  the  most  drunken  ?  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  the  question,  or  about  the 
charges  which  are  involved  in  it.  Aus¬ 
tralian  insolvencies  are  to  British  as  four 
to  one.  Convictions  in  Australia  are  to 
convictions  in  the  United  Ivingdom  as  two 
to  one.  The  figures  given  by  Mr.  II.  II. 
Ilayter,  C. M.G.,  Government  Statist  of 
Victoria,  though  apparently  clouded  with 
a  purpose,  prove  the  last  charge  beyond 
the  chance  of  refutation.  The  highest 
percentage  of  deaths  from  the  abuse  of  al¬ 
cohol  is  recorded  in  Australia.  It  is  113 
as  against  80  even  in  Switzerland,  and  as 
against  46  in  England  and  Wales.  In 
the  figures  given  the  issue  is  confused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  statistics  of 
“  towns”  and  “  principal  towns”  of  some 
few  countries,  though  even  there  Paris 
reaches  no  higher  than  95  and  London 
falls  to  74.  In  Ireland  the  deaths  from 
alcoholism  are  only  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  those  registered  for  the  Australias. 
The  towns  of  Denmark  rise  to  the  awful 
average  of  274,  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
full  statement  of  the  facts  would  reduce  it 
greatly. 

The  answer  to  the  question  propounded 
above  cannot  be  given  in  a  nutshell,  but 
it  can  be  made  fairly  clear.  To  begin 
with,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law- 
abiding  and  law- breaking  populations  arc 
divided  with  an  unusual  sharpness  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  ordinary  traveller,  of  ordi¬ 
nary  culture,  finds  nothing  as  he  makes  his 
tour  in  the  colonies  which  enables  him  very 
keenly  to  differentiate  between  the  Home 
and  the  Colonial  standards.  In  other 
words,  he  ineits  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  people  he  meets  at  home,  and,  though 
he  may  tire  of  wool  and  gold  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  fur  Shakespeare  anil  the  musical 
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glasses  as  themes  for  converse,  he  will  in 
the  main  find  himself  in  the  kind  of  moral 
and  intellectual  quarters  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  The  prosperous,  well- 
conducted  Australian  may  probably  learn 
for  the  first  time  from  these  pages  the 
fact  that  the  country  of  which  he  is  so 
proud  stands  on  so  evil  an  eminence.  The 
balance  of  population,  as  against  insol¬ 
vency,  crime,  and  drunkenness,  might  be 
very  nearly  normal,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
introduction  of  disturbing  intiucnces. 
These  are  traceable  to  our  ancient  and 
now  abandoned  habit  of  shooting  the  Im¬ 
perial  human  refuse  on  Australian  shores  ; 
to  the  natural  boisterousness  of  a  young 
and  partially  settled  community  ;  to  the 
adventurous  and  frequently  lawless  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  drawn  to  great  alluvial 
gold  fields  ;  and  to  the  wild  unsettled  life 
still  led  by  a  considerable  number  of  men 
in  the  far  north  and  west. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
facts  charged  press  home  only  on  four  of 
the  seven  Australasian  colonies.  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand 
stand  either  entirely  or  partially  exempt. 
In  New  South  Wales  commercial  morality 
is  at  its  loosest — if  the  number  of  insol¬ 
vencies  can  be  accepted  as  a  test — it  stands 
second  for  drunkenness,  and  second  for 
crimes  of  violence.  Queensland  swallows, 
pro  rata,  nearly  three  times  as  much  al¬ 
coholic  drink  as  the  Mother  Country  can 
find  stomach  for,  and,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  surpasses  us  in  the  sarue  propor¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  suicide.  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  bears  the  bell  against  them  all  for 
drink  and  the  kind  of  diversion  which 
goes  with  it.  Victoria  shows  no  special 
preference,  but  maintains  its  exaggerated 
average. 

The  position  of  the  facts  cannot  be 
rightly  appreciated  until  the  colonies  are 
classified.  Out  of  the  seven,  five  may  be 
said  to  be  reduced  to  order  as  completely 
as  a  perfect  system  of  magistrature  and 
police  can  secure  it.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Queensland,  and  in  nearly  the 
whole  extra-mural  regions  of  We.st  Aus¬ 
tralia,  the  population  is  sparse  and  wild, 
and,  though  offenders  are  reached  after 
the  commission  of  crime,  they  arc  not 
quelled  beforehand  by  the  immediate 
threat  and  presence  of  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  Now,  of  the  five  remaining 
colonies.  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia  present  characteristics 
39 
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which,  in  the  main,  resemble  those  of 
Great  Britain.  South  Australia  is  the 
model  colony,  being  clearer  of  insolvency, 
drunkenness,  and  crime  than  the  Mother 
Country  itself.  It  is  droll  to  see  how 
little  account  her  two  more  populous  sister 
colonies  take  of  her.  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  vote  Adelaide  “  slow,”  and  the 
Victorian  and  New  South  Welshman  de¬ 
ride  the  South  Australian  for  his  want  of 
dash  and  vigor. 

Thus  the  charge  narrows.  It  would  as 
yet  be  unfair  to  expect  of  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia,  with  its  population  of  47,000  to  its 
more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  the 
decorum  of  civilized  Victoria,  networked 
with  railways,  and  built  over  with 
churches,  chapels,  and  State  schools,  or 
that  of  New  South  Wales,  with  its  history 
of  a  hundred  years.  We  have,  then,  to 
deal  with  the  parent  colony  and  its  great 
offshoot.  We  have  to  deal,  in  short,  with 
what  most  men  mean  when  they  talk 
about  Australia  in  a  business  sense.  Let 
us  see  how  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
stand  when  {aken  together.  We  find  an 
insolvency  to  every  1700  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  as  against  every  6000  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  twenty-nine  convictions,  as 
against  seven  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  seven  deaths  from  alcoholism,  as 
against  three  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

New  South  Wales  has  its  old  convict 
population  to  fight  down,  and  Victoria 
has  yet  to  absorb  a  not  easily  digested 
mass  of  unruled  humanity,  and  so  far  the 
explanation  is  easy.  But  it  is  evident 
that  a  certain  commercial  laxity  has  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  for  it  is  not  only  the  descendants 
of  old  convicts,  or  the  searchers  of  alluvial 
gold  and  wild  adventure,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  this  widespread  commercial 
rottenness.  Nor  can  they  alone  be 
charged  with  thirst.  The  most  superficial 
observer  of  men  and  manners  finds  that 
to  be  fairly  general. 

Pardon  one  more  quotation.  The  most 
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eloquent  defender  of  Australia  writes 
‘‘  Criminality  is  not  reproductive.  The 
genius  of  the  thief  buds,  blossoms,  and 
dies  as  surely  as  does  the  genius  of  the 
artist.  But  for  immigration  the  convict 
continent  would  have  been  de-peopled. 
Immigration  ensued,  and  what  an  immi¬ 
gration  !  The  best  bone  and  sinew  of 
Cornwall,  the  best  muscle  of  Yorkshire, 
the  keenest  brains  of  Cockneydom — 
Bathurst,  Ballarat,  Bendigo  had  them  all. 
With  them  came  also  the  daring  spend¬ 
thrift,  the  young  cavalry  officer  who  had 
lived  too  fast  for  the  Jews,  the  younger 
son  who  had  outrun  his  income.  Barris¬ 
ters  of  good  family  and  small  practice, 
surgeons  having  all  the  Dublin  Dissector 
in  their  heads  and  all  the  hospital  experi¬ 
ence  of  Paris  in  their  hands,  met  each 
other  over  a  windlass  at  Bathurst  or  in  a 
drive  at  Ballarat.  If  there  was  plenty  of 
muscle  in  the  new  land,  there  was  no  lack 
of  blood.  Put  aside  prejudice  and  look 
at  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Church  of 
this  great  continent.  Look  at  the  schools, 
libraries,  and  botanic  gardens  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Read  the  accounts  of  the  boat 
races,  the  cricket  matches,  and  say  if  our 
youth  are  not  manly.  Listen  to  the  plau¬ 
dits  which  greet  a  finished  orator  or  a  finely 
gifted  singer,  and  confess  also  that  we 
have  some  taste  and  culture.  Go  into 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
canker  of  trade  has  not  yet  penetrated, 
and  mark  the  free  hospitality,  the  gener¬ 
ous  kindness,  the  honest  welcome  which 
shall  greet  you.  Sail  up  Sydney  Harbor, 
ride  over  a  Queensland  plain,  watch  the 
gathering  of  an  Adelaide  harvest,  or  min¬ 
gle  with  the  orderly  crowd  which  throngs 
to  a  Melbourne  Cup  race,  and  deny,  if 
you  can,  that  there  is  here  the  making  of 
a  great  nation.  You  do  not  deny  it ; 
but —  But  what  ?’  ’ 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  last  few 
pages  find  something  of  an  answer  to  the 
eloquent  apologist’s  question. — Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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Hereditt,  birthplace  and  early  sur-  traceable  in  all  his  writings  ;  they  are  au- 
roundings  always  have  an  important  infiu-  tobiographical  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
ence  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  but  more  It  has  been  a  source  of  astonishment  to 
especially  upon  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  some  students  of  Ibsen,  that  one  so 
In  Henrik  Ibsen  we  find  such  influences  peculiarly  Norwegian”  in  his  thoughts 
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and  subjects  should  be  content  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  life  away  from  his  native 
land.  If  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  his 
pedigree,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  not  by 
direct  descent  a  drop  of  Norwegian  blood 
in  his  veins  ;  his  ancestors  for  several 
generations  came  of  Danish,  German  and 
Scotch  families.  In  this  ancestry  we  find 
the  source  of  Ibsen’s  deeper-lying  char¬ 
acteristics  ;  he  possesses  the  Puritanism 
and  idealism  of  the  Scotch,  combined 
with  the  German’s  delight  in  abstract 
thought  and  leaning  toward  speculative 
fancies. 

Henrik  Ibsen  was  born  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1828,  at  Skien,  a  little  homely 
town  on  the  coast,  busy  and  not  unim- 
portant,  though  containing  scarcely  3000 
inhabitants.  Like  many  other  little  towns, 
Skien  had  its  class  distinctions,  its  “  aris¬ 
tocracy”  and  its  “  plebeians,”  between 
whom  insurmountable  barriers  were  raised, 
not  to  be  scaled  by  any  acquired  wealth. 
The  Ibsens  belonged  to  the  aristocracy, 
both  by  birth  and  social  circumstances, 
“  keeping  open  house  on  a  large  and  lib¬ 
eral  scale.”  When  Henrik  Ibsen  was 
eight  years  old  this  delightful  social  life 
came  to  a  sudden  close.  Financial  diffi¬ 
culties  compelled  his  father  to  give  up  his 
home  in  Skien  and  to  retire  to  Venstob,  a 
small,  neglected  estate,  all  that  was  left  to 
him  when  creditors  were  satisfied.  Such 
a  change  in  social  position  was  deeply  felt 
by  the  family,  and  Henrik  grew  up  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  dark  shadow  resting 
on  the  household.  Doubtless  this  tended 
to  make  the  poet  more  serious  than  Na¬ 
ture  purposed  him  to  be  ;  he  did  jiot  take 
either  pleasure  or  interest  in  the  games 
and  boisterous  play  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  preferring  to  sit  in  his  own  room 
and  pore  over  ‘‘  sundry  old  volumes,” 
those  books  of  which  Hedvig  speaks  in 
the  third  act  of  Vildanden  The  Wild 
Duck”)  — 

“  Most  of  them  English,  and  I  do  not  know 
English.  Still  I  can  look  at  the  prints.  Here 
is  a  heavy,  big  book  called  ‘  Harrj^son’s  History 
of  London.’  It  must  be  quite  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  is  full  of  pictures." 

Henrik  also  worked  diligently  with 
brush  and  pencil,  making  little  figures  and 
arranging  them  on  a  little  stage,  in  groups 
as  if  in  conversation — indications  of  his 
future  career  as  a  dramatist. 

He  attended  the  public  school  at  Skien, 
and  learned  the  “  regular  round  of  tasks 


and  a  little  Latin.”  In  history  and  les¬ 
sons  on  religion  he  took  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est,  but  in  no  study  except  drawing  showed 
any  remarkable  talent. 

Financial  circumstances  limited  Hen¬ 
rik’s  schooldays,  as  they  did  his  choice  of 
a  profession.  His  wish  was  to  become  an 
artist,  and,  like  Thackeray,  he  retained 
the  love  of  pictorial  art,  and  the  fancy  for 
earning  his  livelihood  thereby,  long  after 
success  had  crowned  his  efforts  as  a  writ¬ 
er.  Ibsen’s  judgment  in  art  shows  that 
he  does  possess  much  talent  for  it,  though 
circumstances  fettered  him  and  prevented 
its  cultivation.  The  only  possessions  he 
cares  to  acquire  are  pictures,  and  in  his 
collection  of  Renaissance  pictures  he  has 
a  valuable  reminder  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  Italy.  This  collection  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  his  house  in  Munich  ; 
the  walls  are  nearly  covered  with  genuine 
old  masters,  or  good  copies. 

Ibsen  was  sixteen  when  he  went  to 
Grimstad  to  study  as  an  apothecary,  and 
except  for  two  or  three  short  visits  he 
never  returned  to  his  native  town.  Per¬ 
haps  its  associations  were  not  pleasant,  but 
undoubtedly  they  powerfully  influenced 
his  development.  Gloom  and  melancholy 
had  a  large  share  in  the  environment  of 
his  childhood.  He  was  born  in  a  house 
on  the  market-place,  opposite  a  church 
which  had  on  its  right  the  town-pillory, 
on  its  left  the  town-hall  with  the  prison 
and  lock-up  for  mad  persons.  These 
buildings  roused  in  the  boy’s  mind  dread 
and  horror  of  all  means  used  by  the  State 
against  wrong-doers  or  against  those  suffer¬ 
ing  innocently,  as  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
who  “  used  to  peer  out”  at  the  boy  from 
“  behind  the  bars,  with  pale  and  gloomy 
faces.”  The  contrast  of  wealth  and  pov¬ 
erty  had  been  brought  home  to  him  by 
bitter  personal  experience,  and  he  had 
learned  at  Skien  to  feel  the  different  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  the  rich  and  poor  are 
held.  He  went  out  into  the  world  to  fight 
his  own  battle,  taciturn,  grave,  undemon¬ 
strative,  caring  less  for  intercourse  with 
men  of  the  world  than  with  those  of  Lis 
dreams. 

Ibsen  spent  five  years  at  Grimstad,  and 
from  the  preface  of  Catilina  we  learn 
what  his  life  was  during  this  time.  He 
grew  mentally  and  became  ambitious  ;  he 
determined  to  study  hard  and  become  a 
doctor  ;  ho  felt  within  him  “  the  stirring 
of  the  poetic  gift.” 
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The  exciting  events  of  1848-49  first  him  gratefully  accepted,  for  though  the 
brought  Ibsen  to  the  front.  He  was,  like  salary  was  small  (only  £67),  the  post  gave 
many  more,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  him  ample  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
cause  of  freedom,  and  ranged  himself  on  the  drama,  and  for  acquiring  that  mastery 
the  side  of  the  struggling  Hungarians,  of  dramatic  technique  which  is  so  justly 
His  poems,  especially  the  Vaagner  Skan-  admired  in  his  plays.  The  histoiical 
dinarer  (“  Awake,  Scandinavian”)  and  drama,  Fru  Inger  til  Oeatraat,  published 
Til  Ungarn  (‘‘  To  Hungary”),  roused  the  soon  after  his  connection  with  the  Bergen 
hostility  of  those  around  him,  and  he  theatre,  shows  us  how  largely  educational 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Ibsen’s  practical  stage  experience  proved, 
position  he  has  occupied  more  or  less  ever  The  Feaaling  of  Solhaug,  dealing  with 
since — one  of  advocating  views  and  up-  the  Middle  Ages,  followed,  and  was  a 
holding  doctrines  alien  to  the  laws  of  con-  great  success. 

ventionalism  and  society.  Happily  Ibsen  In  1857  Ibsen  left  Bergen  for  Chris- 
has  one  of  those  natures  which  opposition  tiania,  where  the  post  of  director  of  the 
uplifts  and  does  not  quell.  Like  the  poet  Norwegian  theatre  was  open  to  him. 
in  the  Comedy  of  Love,  he  has  this  in  Thus  ‘‘  the  town  which  had  been  the 
common  with  the  hawk,  and  he  needs  scene  of  his  first  struggles  for  existence, 
contrary  wind  if  he  is  to  reach  a  height.  was  during  the  next  seven  years  to  wit- 
Catilina,  Ibsen’s  first  drama,  was  the  ness  the  striving  of  the  man  to  secure  a 
chief  product  of  his  life  at  Grimstad,  and  firm  position  as  a  poet.” 
though  in  the  student  world  it  aroused  The  following  year  the  poet  was  mar- 
some  attention,  it  was  a  failure  as  far  as  ried  to  Susannah  Daal  Thoresen,  daughter 
the  public  and  finance  were  concerned,  of  the  Provost  of  Bergen,  stepdaughter 
To  us  its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  the  novelist  Magdelena  Thoresen.  For 
it  makes  of  Ibsen’s  feelings  and  impulses  many  years,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  she 
at  that  time  ;  the  poet’s  most  secret  has  been  his  faithful  companion  and  most 
thoughts  and  dreams  are  put  into  the  sympathetic  reader, 
mouth  of  the  hero,  and  Catiline’s  ideal  The  Comedy  of  Love,  brought  out  in 
cravings  are  exactly  those  of  Ibsen.  In  1862,  was  a  wholly  different  type  of  play 
the  female  figures  of  Catilina  we  find  the  to  those  which  had  hitherto  engrossed 
germs  of  the  two  leading  types  of  Ibsen’s  Ibsen.  It  deals  with  comedy  of  modern 
women.  Aurelia  is  the  representative  of  times  instead  of  historical  tragedy,  and 
gentle  love,  which  sacrifices  all  and  de-  gives  us  staitling  theories  of  love  and 
votes  itself  wholly,”  while  Furia  is  the  marriage  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of 
prototype  of  the  important,  though  less  the  poet’s  idealistic  nature.  The  motif 
numerous  group  to  which  belong  Iljordis  of  the  play  seems  to  be  the  absurdity  and 
and  Brynhild.  ineffectuality  of  marriages  for  love  only — 

In  March,  1850,  Ibsen  removed  to  ‘‘  love  can  exist  only  when  it  has  become 
Christiania  to  finish  his  studies  for  exam-  a  memory.”  It  is  in  harmony  with  this 
ination,  and  about  this  time  wrote  his  one-  theory  that  the  hero  and  heroine  are  parted 
act  play  Kjaempehoyen  (“  The  Warrior’s  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  to  love  each 
Barrow”).  It  was  accepted  by  the  man-  other. 

ager  of  Christiania  theatre,  and  performed  As  might  be  expected,  this  comedy  was 
on  the  26th  of  September  and  on  two  received  with  indignation  and  harsh  criti- 
other  occasions,  which,  in  those  days,  con-  cisms.  The  Norwegian  public  had  never 
stituted  a  very  fair  “run.”  This  per-  really  approved  Ibsen,  and  now  the  jour- 
formance  drew  attentiun  to  Ibsen  as  an  nalistic  world  of  Christiania  joined  in  de¬ 
author,  and  he  at  once  gave  up  all  thought  crying  him  as  “  a  writer  of  no  mark,”  his 
of  study,  preferring  the  life  of  a  literary  comedy  ‘‘  a  lamentable  outcome  of  lit- 
man.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he  remained  erary  trifling,”  ‘‘  unpoetical,”  ‘‘  untrue,” 
in  Christiania,  working  hard  as  a  lyric  “immoral.”  Antagonism  at  last  became 
poet,  political  satirist,  critic  and  journal-  so  strong  that  the  poet  petitioned  the 
ist,  but  failed  to  gain  a  secure  financial  State  for  travelling  money,  and  though 
position.  When  things  were  looking  one  professor  indignantly  declared  “  that 
their  dismallest,  the  newly-established  the-  a  man  who  had  written  The  Comedy  of 
atre  of  Bergen  needed  a  stage  manager  ;  iMve  deserved  a  thrashing  rather  than 
the  choice  fell  upon  Ibsen,  and  was  by  a  travelling  allowancte,”  bis  petition  was 
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granted.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  1864, 
Ibsen  left  Christiania  for  Berlin,  from 
thence  to  Trieste  and  on  to  Rome. 

The  contrast  between  the  warmth  and 
sunshine  of  the  south,  and  the  gloom  and 
narrowness  of  his  native  land,  seemed  to 
have  been  forced  upon  the  poet’s  mind  by 
this  journey  through  Italy.  When  at  a 
distance  he  seems  able  to  look  at  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  character,  its  people  and  country, 
especially  its  officialism,  with  impaitial 
eyes  ;  and  in  Brand  he  exposes  unspar¬ 
ingly  their  follies,  narrownesses  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  Peer  Glynt,  which  followed 
Brand,  is  closely  related  to  it,  and  deals 
with  that  period  of  history  which  closes 
the  romantic  age.  Brand  shows  us  what 
the  Norwegian  people  lack  ;  Peer  Glynt 
shows  us  what  they  are — hesitating,  weak, 
egotistic,  aptly  described  in  the  familiar 
lines  : 

“  Just  wander  through  the  land  to-day, 

And  listen  to  what  people  say. 

And  thou  wilt  find  to  each  man  cling 
A  little  scrap  of  everything. 

«  «  »  »  * 

The  words  ‘  a  little  ’  gauge  his  spirit. 

He  goes  not  far  in  fault  or  merit ; 

In  good  or  ill  alike  a  fraction, 

Restlessly  passive,  faint  in  action  ; 

Made  up  of  fragments,  each  sufficient 
To  mar  the  other's  co-efficient.” 

The  keynote  of  the  drama  lies  in  Peer 
Glynt’ 8  characteristic  motto  : — 

”  Yes  !  think  it  and  wish  it,  as  much  as  yon 
will. 

But  do  it !  no,  that  will  I  never  !” 

Peer  Glynt  has  all  the  characteristics 
produced  by  the  period  in  which  Ibsen 
places  him — “  romantic  half  heartedness, 
giving  rise  to  cowardice  and  indecision, 
selfishness  and  blundering,  setting  an  im¬ 
passable  barrier  between  desire  and  ac¬ 
tion.” 

It  was  not  until  1869  that  Ibsen  found 
his  real  sphere  of  work.  In  the  Comedy 
of  Love  he  had  attempted  it,  but  had  been 
carried  away  by  his  indignation.  In 
Brand  his  pen  had  been  devoted  wholly 
to  argument  and  vituperation,  scarcely 
less  so  in  Peer  Glynt ;  not  until  four 
years’  absence  from  his  native  land  had 
calmed  his  temper  so  far  as  to  allow  him 
pacifically  to  contemplate  types  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  his  former  life, 
did  he  produce  Unges  Forbund  (“  The 
Young  Men’s  League”).  It  was  the  first 
genuine  comedy  of  modern  life  to  be 


found  in  Norwegian  literature,  and  ‘‘  made 
its  appearance  on  the  chief  stage  in  its 
native  land  amid  a  wild  chorus  of  hissing 
and  clapping,  of  cat-calls  and  applause.” 
It  caused  a  vehement  outburst  of  political 
agitation,  for  in  the  comedy  Ibsen  had 
dealt  with  the  two  antagonistic  parties  in 
Norwegian  politics,  and  for  his  heroes 
taken  representatives  of  each  party.  The 
night  of  the  first  performance  witnessed 
quite  a  tumult,  which  was  scarcely  held 
in  check  during  the  acting,  and  when  the 
gas  was  turned  out  and  the  theatre  closed, 
broke  out  in  the  corridors  and  in  the 
streets.  This  uproar  was  renewed  at  the 
second  and  third  performance,  and  peace 
and  order  were  not  restored  until  the 
fourth.  Ibsen  was  the  guest  of  the  Khe¬ 
dive,  in  Egypt,  when  the  news  reached 
him  of  the  reception  of  the  play,  and  he 
was  incensed  to  think  that  “  it  had  been 
dragged  into  the  vortex  of  political  war¬ 
fare.” 

When  the  poet  quitted  Norway,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  return  before  any 
great  length  of  time  elapsed.-  But  resi¬ 
dence  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  travels 
through  Europe,  proved  to  him  how  little 
chance  there  was  for  him  being  happy 
again  in  Norway,  and  except  for  a  few 
short  visits  his  life  has  been  spent  in  other 
lands. 

The  longest  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Ibsen’s  earlier 
poetic  labors  is  Emperor  and  Galilean. 
It  deals  with  the  times  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  is  the  last  of  the  histoiical 
dramas  as  it  is  the  last  in  which  Ibsen’s 
idea  of  a  ‘‘  call  ”  is  embodied.  In  Kong- 
semneme  the  question  of  call  or  no  call  is 
practically  the  motif  of  the  piece,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  gift  of  Heaven  falling  upon 
“the  elect  person.”  In  Brand  the  call 
was  different,  “  it  was  the  categorical- 
imperative  imposed  on  man,”  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  “  the  tablet  on  which  God  may 
write.”  In  Emperor  and  Galilean  the 
call  assumes  a  fatalistic  character  ;  it  is 
no  longer  “Thou  shalt,”  but  “Thou 
must.” 

The  Pillars  of  Society,  A  Doll's  House, 
Ghosts,  and  Hedda  Gahler,  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  Ibsen’s  diagnosis  of  the  diseases 
of  modern  society.  In  the  earliest  he 
runs  tilt  against  the  hypocrisies  of  social 
life  ;  for  his  principal  characters  he  choses 
men  of  society,  makes  them  superior, 
gives  them  especial  gifts  and  privileges. 
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80  that  they  pass  in  the  world  for  men  of 
honor  ;  then  bit  by  bit  he  strips  them  of 
their  veneer  and  shows  them  to  us  in  all 
“  the  nakedness  of  their  self-seeking.” 

A  DoWs  Home  has  been  endlessly  dis¬ 
cussed  and  criticised  in  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Germany,  England  and  America. 
It  achieved  notoriety,  because  in  it  Ibsen 
for  the  first  time  pnta  forward  his  de¬ 
mands  for  the  individual  development  of 
women,  and  urges  their  claim  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  human  beings  rather  than  simply 
some  man’s  wife  or  mother.  Ilitheito 
Ibsen  had  depicted  only  women  ready  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  men  they  love, 
and  enthusiastic  only  for  the  achievements 
of  men  ;  of  this  class  are  Aurelia,  Eline, 
Margretha,  Agnes,  Brand’s  wife,  and 
Lona  Hessel.  Ibsen  is  above  everything 
the  chivalrous  poet  of  women,  and  his 
tenderest  passages  are  in  honor  of  them. 

In  Ghosts  social  morality  is  extensively 
dissected,  while  baseness  and  depravity 
are  revealed  with  such  force  and  tragic 
grandeur  that  “  even  the  poet’s  friends 
started  back  at  the  first  shock  from  the 
abyss  he  opened  at  their  feet.”  They 
refused  to  believe  that  the  ordinary  no¬ 
tions  of  life,  “  the  commonplace  views 
which  hover  about  us  like  soulless  ghosts,” 
could  produce  such  terrible  misery  and 
disasters  as  the  drama  portrayed.  It 
aroused  fury  and  vituperation,  such  as 
had  not  been  heard  since  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  TJu  Comedy  of  Love,  and 
Ibsen  was  attacked  publicly  and  privately. 

Ilis  indignation  vented  itself  in  An 
Enemy  of  Society,  in  which  the  hero.  Dr. 
Tomas  Stockmann,  is  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  Ibsen,  and  suffers  as  he 
does. 

After  the  first  blaze  of  wrath  had  died 
out,  Ibsen  seems  to  have  been  discour¬ 
aged,  to  have  felt  that  his  determined 
hostility  was  of  little  use,  men  were  not 
ready  for  his  ideal  views.  This  pessimis¬ 
tic  mood  found  utterance  in  Vildanden 
(“The  Wild  Duck”),  the  saddest  of  all 
his  plays. 

Rosmersholm  is  closely  connected  with 
Ibsen’s  visit  to  Norway  in  the  summer  of 
1885.  It  is  a  picture  of  party  warfare 
showing  the  antagonistic  aspects  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  society  after  the  great  political 
struggle  had  been  fought  out.  Apart 
from  the  political  features  of  the  piece, 
intense  interest  centres  round  the  love  of 
Rosmer  and  Rebecca.  Self-sacrificing 
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love  is  the  credo  of  the  play  ;  it  is  Ibsen’s 
own  confession  of  faith,  and  his  watch¬ 
word  against  all  forms  of  selfishness. 

In  1886  and  1887  the  poet  spent  some 
weeks  of  the  summer  on  the  seashore  of 
Norway,  instead  of  going  to  the  Tyrol  as 
is  his  custom.  The  sea  absorbed  and  fas¬ 
cinated  him  ;  he  w’ould  take  long  solitary 
walks  on  the  sandy  shore,  or  spend  hours 
gazing  over  the  sea  or  into  it.  Ibsen  has 
always  been  given  to  long  solitary  ram¬ 
bles  ;  during  them  he  does  a  great  deal 
of  his  thinking  work.  The  Lady  of  the 
Sea  was  the  product  of  these  weeks  at  the 
sea  :  it  is  a  comedy,  written  in  a  tone  of 
sunshine,  “  with  a  glamour  of  romance 
mystery  and  landscape  beauty”  over 
every  part. 

It  is  a  great  change  to  turn  to  Hedda 
Gabler,  Ibsen’s  latest  social  drama,  not 
altogether  an  agreeable  change,  for,  in 
spite  of  the  literary  ability,  the  vigor  and 
force  of  the  writing,  both  plot  and  char, 
acters  are  disagreeable.  Of  all  Ibsen’s 
women  Hedda  Gabler  is  the  most  un¬ 
lovely,  “  a  selfish  creature,  longing  for 
‘  thrills,’  utterly  unscrupulous,  ruthless 
and  vain.”  Yet  she  is  a  real  woman, 
even  if  a  type  of  unpleasing  kind,  one 
who  has  emancipated  herself  from  all 
duties  and  responsibilities,  whose  only  ob¬ 
ject  in  life  is  to  please  herself,  and  who 
fai’s  utterly. 

The  drama  will  be  read,  but  it  will  be 
difficult  to  love  or  admire  it ;  nor  do  com¬ 
petent  critics  think  it  will  strengthen  the 
already  firm  position  Ibsen  holds  in  the 
highest  literary  circles  of  to-day.  Such 
ctiticisms,  however,  do  not  influence  Ib¬ 
sen  ;  he  holds  that  “  neither  thanks  nor 
threats  affect  the  man  who  wholly  wills 
the  thing  he  wills.”  He  remains  as  un- 
moved  by  those  who  flatter  as  by  those 
who  misunderstand  him  and  pronounce 
him  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

This  independence  of  character  is  rec¬ 
ognizable  in  the  outer  man.  Though 
rather  below  than  above  the  middle  height, 
Ibsen  gives  the  impression  of  importance  ; 
his  whole  frame  suggests  combativeness 
and  strength  ;  bis  face  framed  in  gray 
hair  and  beard  wears  a  look  of  determina¬ 
tion  ;  his  mouth  is  firmly  set,  and  above 
the  steady  eyes  rises  a  powerful  forehead. 
To  those  who  visit  him  in  the  Maxiniilian- 
strasse,  Munich,  he  is  courteous  though 
uncommunicative  concerning  his  work. 
With  increasing  years  Ibsen’s  reserve  has 
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increased  ;  in  company  be  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  only  at  borne  in  bis  work. 

The  impression  he  produces  is  that  of  a 
dreamy,  abstracted  student,  but  be  is 
neither  dreamy  nor  abstracted  in  bis  own 
study  ;  vigor  and  activity  mark  his  habits 
of  systematic  labor  and  regular  hours  for 
eating,  sleeping,  walking  and  working. 


He  lives  very  quietly,  a  happy*  family 
life,  depending  chiefly  for  companionship 
upon  a  very  limited  circle  of  friends,  upon 
his  wife  and,  until  a  short  time  ago,  upon 
his  son  Sigurd  Ibsen,  row  attache  to  the 
Norwegian  Minister  at  Washington, 
U.S.A. — Temple  Bar. 


ADVERTISING  IN  CHINA. 


In  the  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  the  late 
Lady  Brassey  translated  from  Brazilian 
newspapers  certain  advertisements  of  slaves 
for  sale,  remarking  that  the  presence  of 
announcements  of  such  a  kind  in  journals 
of  standing  showed,  not  only  that  the  sale 
of  slaves  was  carried  on  freely  and  openly 
in  Brazil,  but  that  Brazilian  public  opinion 
found  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  practice. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  of  the 
value  to  an  inquiring  sociologist  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  a  leading  paper. 
Advertisements  give  unconscious,  and 
therefore  trustworthy,  evidence  of  the 
current  standards  of  intelligence,  moral¬ 
ity,  and  refinement,  quite  as  much  as  of 
the  prosperity  or  poverty  of  a  country. 
It  is  not  time  wasted,  then,  to  take  up  the 
advertisement-sheet  of  that  comparatively 
modern  institution  the  Chinese  vernacular 
press,  and  see  what  light  it  throws  on 
Chinese  manners  and-morals. 

In  China  proper  there  are  at  present 
four  daily  papers — one  published  at 
Canton,  one  at  Tientsin,  and  two  at  Shang¬ 
hai.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  only  one 
not  under  foreign  protection,  and  probably 
for  this  very  reason  its  advertisement- sheet 
contains  little  of  interest.  It  is  largely 
occupied,  in  fact,  by  the  puffs  of  an  enter¬ 
prising  English  druggist.  The  most  char¬ 
acteristic  advertisements  are  to  be  found, 
for  those  who  have  patience  and  eyesight, 
in  the  Shen  Pao,  or  Shanghai  Gazette. 
This  paper  was  started  in  1872  by  an 
English  resident  as  a  commercial  specula¬ 
tion.  The  native  editor  was  given  prac¬ 
tically  a  free  hand,  while  immunity  from 
mandarin  resentment  was  secured  by  the 
foreign  ownership.  In  consequence  the 
new  venture,  when  its  merits  were  once 
understood,  became  a  Cave  of  Adullam 
for  ail  Chinamen  with  a  grievance.  It 
took,  in  fact,  the  place  of  the  indigenous 
“nameless  placard.”  What  that  was 


(and  is)  the  unfortunate  foreign  settlers  in 
the  Yangtse  valley  know  only  too  well. 
If  a  Chinaman  considers  himself  wronged, 
and  believes  that  the  wrongdoer  has  the 
ear  of  the  “  parent  of  his  people,”  the 
local  magistrate,  he  does  not — for  that 
were  folly — go  to  law.  Nor  does  he  lie 
in  wait  for  his  adversary  and  knife  him 
surreptitiously — your  true  Chinaman  is  far 
too  prudent  for  that.  Early  some  morn¬ 
ing  appears  on  a  convenient  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  wall,  by  choice  in  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  offender,  a  full  and  particular, 
though  possibly  not  over-true,  account  of 
his  transgression,  the  whole  professedly 
written  by  a  Friend  to  Justice.  Precisely 
how  far  in  the  direction  of  scurrility  the 
writer  will  venture  to  go  depends  on  the 
amount  of  support  he  can  expect  from 
public  opinion.  If  the  party  attacked  be 
the  self-denying  Sisters  of  Mercy  with 
their  hospitals  and  creches,  or  the  Catholic 
missionaries  (who,  pace  the  correspondent 
of  Truth,  are  not  beloved  bv  the  Chi¬ 
nese),  then  any  amount  of  filthy  abuse 
may  be  indulged  in  with  comparative  im¬ 
punity.  Ofticialdora,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  only  be  impugned  in  general  terms. 
To  say  that  “  every  civilian  has  three 
hands,  every  army  officer  three  feet” — in 
other  words,  to  impute  venality  to  the 
magistrates  and  cowardice  to  the  military 
— is  a  stale  truism  which  no  official  would 
venture  to  confute  by  a  beating  ;  but  if 
the  Friend  of  Justice  indicts  some  individ¬ 
ual  magistrate  by  name,  as  he  sometimes 
does,  then  matters  will  be  made  serious 
for  him — when  he  is  caught.  Now,  it 
very  soon  occurred  to  the  Friends  of  Jus¬ 
tice  aforesaid  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  if  the 
necessary  reviling  could  be  performed 
without  any  of  the  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences  usually  found  to  result  from  man¬ 
uscript  placarding.  Accordingly  they 
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hastened  to  patronize  the  new  press,  pro¬ 
tected  as  it  was  by  the  still  powctful  for¬ 
eigner.  Of  course,  the  obscene  lies  di¬ 
rected  against  foreign  missionaries  were 
inadmissible,  and  too  luxuriant  abuse  was 
pruned  down.  Still,  enough  remained  to 
furnish  forth  a  crop  of  libel  actions  had 
China  been  blessed  with  a  Lord  Campbell, 
and  to  keep  several  deserving  barristers 
from  starvation  if  the  genius  had  been 
known  in  China.  For  many  weeks  the 
columns  of  the  Shanghai  paper  a  few 
years  ago  were  adorned  with  the  portrait 
of  a  bespectacled  and  befeatliered  man¬ 
darin.  Above  the  portrait  appeared  the 
legend,  “  He  strll  wears  a  red  button  and 
a  peacock’s  feather” — as  who  should  say. 
He  still  styles  himself  a  Right  Honorable 
and  a  K.C.B.  Below  the  portrait  was  the 
indictment,  commencing  with  this  prom¬ 
ising  sentence  :  “  Behold  a  cashiered  In- 
tendant  of  Hupeh,  a  man  without  a  con¬ 
science,  an  avaricious  schemer,  one  whose 
vileness  is  patent  to  all  !”  Then  followed 
names  and  details,  which  it  were  tedious 
to  repeat.  The  defendant,  if  we  may  so 
regard  him,  had  overdrawn  his  account  at 
his  pawnbroker’s,  and,  as  an  oilicial  of 
his  degree  might  do,  had  repudiated  the 
debt.  The  sole  redress  the  plaintiff  could 
obtain  was  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  en¬ 
emy  posted  everywhere  as  ‘‘  expelled  from 
the  Service,  leavnng  a  legacy  of  disgrace 
to  his  descendants,  ashamed  of  himself, 
but  still  boasting  of  his  rank.”  The 
moral  to  us  seems.  How  very  much  more 
lively,  and  to  novelists  of  the  Charles 
Hcade  school  more  valuable,  would  the 
columns  of  the  'Tiser  be  if  English  pawn¬ 
brokers  were  allowed  to  advertise  their 
transactions  and  libel  their  customers  in 
this  very  outspoken  fashion  ! 

Here  is  another  advertisement  of  the 
same  class,  but  of  wider  interest  : — 

A  Husband  in  search  of  his  Wife. 

In  July,  1878,  I,  Chang  Shan-ch'un,  of 
Wa-chang,  married  the  danghter  in  law  of 
one  Wang,  a  girl  whose  maiden  name  had 
been  Rung,  in  my  native  district,  and  mar¬ 
riage  papers  were  drawn  np  in  evidence.  We 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  kind¬ 
ness  and  affection  for  seven  years,  without 
any  break  m  our  friendly  relations.  My  wife 
is  27  years  old  this  year.  My  nephew  was 
transferred  the  year  before  last  to  Tientsin  by 
H.E.  Li  Hung-chang,  and  invited  me  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  which,  owing  to  the  strong  op¬ 
position  of  niy  wife,  I  did  not  do.  Last  June, 
however,  I  followed  my  battalion  to  their 


quarters  near  the  West  Gate  of  Shanghai. 
This  March  we  removed  to  the  Ilui-fang  Lou, 
when,  it  seems,  my  wife,  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Chou  Ai-ch’ing  (thou  V Amourtuse), 
began  to  frequent  the  Ti-i  teahouse,  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  which  I  was  at  the  time  in  total  ig¬ 
norance.  Later  on  a  Uuchou  man,  whose 
name  !  do  not  know,  went  privately  with  my 
wife  to  a  temple  to  burn  incense.  He  had 
the  effrontery  to  wear  a  blue  button  and  the 
medallion  and  beads  of  an  official.  This  went 
on  until  at  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  instant  my  wife  secretly  tied  from  our 
Louse  taking  with  her  a  bundle.  I  cross- 
questioned  the  nurse  and  so  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  foregoing  facts. 

I  cannot  control  my  wrath  and  bitterness. 
My  wife  has,  it  is  plain,  been  enticed  away 
by  this  rascal’s  deceit.  How,  I  wonder,  can 
a  mere  tailor’s  block  like  this  succeed  in  be¬ 
guiling  a  girl  who  has  a  lawful  husband? 
Surely  he  has  not  law  or  justice  before  his 
eyes.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  adver¬ 
tising.  Should  any  kind-hearted  gentleman 
who  can  do  so  give  me  information  by  letter. 

I  will  reward  him  with  twenty  dollars  ;  should 
he  bring  her  back,  I  will  gratefully  give  him 
forty.  I  will  most  certainly  not  eat  my  words. 
His  kindness  and  benevolence  for  a  myriad,^ 
generations,  to  all  eternity,  shall  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

But  before  my  eyes  is  still  my  one-year-old 
baby-gill,  wailing  and  weeping  night  and 
morning.  Should  that  rascal  presume  on  his 
position  and  obstinately  retain  her  as  his 
mistress,  not  only  to  all  eternity  shall  he  be 
infamous,  not  only  shall  he  cut  short  the  line 
of  his  ancestors  and  be  bereft  of  posterity, 
but  we  three — father,  son,  and  little  danghter 
— will  risk  our  lives  to  punish  him.  1  hope 
and  trust  he  will  think  thrice,  and  so  avoid 
an  after-repentance.  1  make  this  plain  decla¬ 
ration  expressly. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  to  No.  4  Hni-fang 
Lou. 

Note  the  neat  allusion  to  “  my  nephew,” 
who  is  under  the  patronage  of  no  less  a 
person  than  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
of  Chihli. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  in  the 
Shtn  Pao  an  advertisement  which  I  trans¬ 
lated  for  its  English  contemporary,  the 
North  China  Herald.  I  was  gratified, 
some  months  later,  to  find  that  it  had,  by 
the  obliging  instrumentality  of  the  Cen- 
tial  News  Agency,  been  disseminated 
among  various  home  papers.  But  the 
agent  (to  whom  I  make  my  bow)  did  not 
consider  the  form  of  my  translation  suited 
to  English  ideas.  In  my  anxiety  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  spirit  of  the  original  1  had  trans¬ 
lated  it  literally,  so  that  the  heading  ran 
“  Beware  of  incurring  Death  by  Thun¬ 
der  !”  The  agent  (I  humbly  acknowledge 
the  extent  of  his  erudition)  knew  that 
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death,  if  it  happens  at  all  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  not,  in  England  nowadays, 
ascribed  to  thunder.  He  therefore  altered 
the  heading  to  “  Death  by  Lightning.” 
Last  ctntiiry  one  of  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
aries  in  Peking  (I  think  Pere  Amyot) 
complained,  but  not  quite  as  deferentially 
as  I  have  done,  of  similar  editing.  ”  I 
wrote,”  he  said,  ‘‘  in  my  letters  to  Paris 
of  the  drawbacks  to  Peking  streets,  de¬ 
scribing  them  as  full  of  dust  in  winter  and 
a  sea  of  mud  in  summer.  My  publisher 
objected  to  this  as  contrary  to  universal — 
that  is,  to  his — experience,  and  has  made 
me  speak  of  the  mud  in  winter  and  the 
dust  in  summer,  as  though  Peking  were 
Paris.”  In  Chinese  thunderstorms  the 
lightning  plays  a  comparatively  innocuous 
part :  its  sole  use  is  to  enable  the  offended 
deity  to  see  his  victim  and  so  wield  the 
bolt  with  deadlier  effect.  I  had  to  thank 
the  agent  for  other  corrections  which  were 
no  doubt,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
v^reat  improvements,  but  were  not  a  closer 
rendering  of  the  original.  That  ran  as 
follows  . — 

Beware  of  incurring  Death  by  Thunder  ! 

Your  mother  is  weeping  bitterly  as  she 
writes  this  tor  her  boy  Joy  to  see.  When 
you  ran  away  on  the  30th  of  the  8th  moon  the 
shop-people  came  and  inquired  for  you,  and 
that  was  the  first  news  we  had  I  nearly  died 
of  fear  at  the  time,  and  since  then  sleep  and 
food  have  been  in  vain,  and  I  am  weeping 
and  sobbing  still.  The  letter  that  came  from 
beyond  the  horizon  I  have,  but  it  gives  no 
place  or  abode  where  I  might  seek  you.  I 
am  now  at  my  last  gasp,  and  the  family  has 
suffered  for  many  days  from  grievous  insults. 
If  you  delay  longer  and  do  not  return,  I  can¬ 
not,  cannot  bear  it,  and  shall  surely  seek  an 
end  to  my  life,  and  then  yon  will  stand  in 
peril  of  death  by  thunder.  If  you  come,  no 
matter  how,  everything  is  sure  to  be  arranged. 
I  have  thought  of  a  plan,  and  your  father  may 
still  be  kept  in  ignorance.  My  life  or  death 
hangs  on  the  issue  of  these  few  days.  Only 
I  pray  that  all  kind-hearted  people  everywhere 
will  spread  this  abroad  so  that  the  right  per¬ 
son  may  hear  of  it.  So  will  they  lay  up  for 
themselves  a  boundless  store  of  secret  merit. 

Written  by  one  in  Soochow  city. 

The  hue  and  cry  is  constantly  raised  in 
the  columns  of  the  Shen  Pao  and  its  con¬ 
temporaries.  Advettisements  of  this  class 
are  headed,  as  a  rule,  by  two  characters, 
hsdn  jet),  “  search  for  a  man.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  of  these  two  is,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  written  much  like  the  Greek 
A  ;  but  where  the  “  man”  is  in  the  honor¬ 
able  position  of  a  husband  or  a  son  the 


character  is  inverted,  either  to  attract  at¬ 
tention,  or,  as  some  Chinese  explain  it, 
“  because  a  man,  you  see,  cannot  run 
away  on  his  head.”  Some  of  these 
‘‘  searches”  would  seem  as  pathetically 
hopeless  as  was  that  of  the  aged  father  of 
one  of  the  English  officers  murdered  in 
Peking  in  1860.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
tragedy  of  that  very  year  (the  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  some  seventeen  years 
later)  : — 

The  lady  Huang,  nee  Ss&  ma,  of  Yu-heng 
Hall,  at  Wuch‘6ng,  seeks  for  her  son.  This 
son,  Nien-tsn  (“  Mindful  of  Ancestors*’),  was 
carried  off  by  the  Taiping  rebels  on  Christmas 
Day,  1860.  lie  was  14  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  his  father.  Ts‘ai,  was  dead.  All  these 
years  nothing  has  been  heard  of  him,  and 
his  mother’s  suspense  and  trouble  have 
been  very  heavy.  Should  any  who  know 
of  his  whereabouts  do  her  the  honor  to  write 
and  inform  her,  she  will,  as  she  is  bound, 
gratefully  recompense  them.  If  they  can 
bring  him  back  to  his  home  she  will  reward 
them  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  foreign  money. 
She  will  assuredly  not  eat  her  words.  A  quest. 

Wu-ch‘eng,  ‘‘  The  Five  Ramparts,”  is 
a  well-known  country-town  near  Hui- 
chou,  whence  the  Fychow  teas  take  their 
name,  and  where  Robert  Fortune  pro¬ 
cured  for  Assam  the  tea-plants  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  journey  which  has  had  such  mixed 
results.  It  all  but  ruined  the  China  tea- 
trade,  but  it  supplied  the  local  color  for 
‘‘  By  Proxy.”  The  clan  or  family  of 
Iluang  (“  Yellow”) — a  common  enough 
surname  elsewhere — owns  a  great  part  of 
Wu-ch‘eng.  This  family  was  represented 
for  four  generations  in  the  Han-lin,  the 
Academy  of  China,  and  forms  part,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  strange  literary  aristocracy  of 
that  cultured  empire.  This  wandering 
heir  would  rank  (in  that  benighted  land) 
with  the  cadets  of  Courtenay  or  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Plantagenet. 

Many  other  proofs  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  Taiping  rebellion  are  to  be 
found  in  the  advertisement-sheets  of  to¬ 
day.  Here  is  one  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  an  unconscious  satire  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  communication  ;  for  Wuhsi, 
where  the  advertiser  lives,  is  in  the  next 
province  to  Anch‘ing  : — 

Chang  Mei  erb,  formerly  in  the  registry 
office  of  the  District  Magistrate  of  Wuhsi,  was 
carried  off  by  the  rebels  in  1863.  His  wife, 
nee  Shan,  has  rebuilt  their  bouse  on  the  old 
site,  and  employs  a  man  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  her.  She  is  informed  that  her  hus¬ 
band  is  living  at  Anch’ing,  outside  the  West 
Gate.  Should  any  gentleman  do  her  the  favor 
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to  conduct  him  back  to  his  home,  she  will  be 
greatly  indebted  to  him. 

But  the  persons  advertised  for  are  not 
all  victims  of  these  old  time  troubles. 
The  kidnapper  has  something  to  answer 
for,  or  ill-advised  curiosity. 

Notice. 

My  second  son,  Hnai-po,  a  boy  of  tender 
years  and  no  great  parts,  was  educated  at 
home  in  the  country  and  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Even  when  we  came  to  Shanghai 
last  year  he  stayed  in  doors  learning  his  les¬ 
sons,  and  never  left  the  house  till  one  day, 
the  28th  July  last,  when  he  went  out  to  get 
cool  and  never  returned.  We  searched  every, 
where  for  him,  but  found  no  trace.  I  ought 
to  say  that  the  boy  was  altogether  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  customs  of  Shanghai  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people,  and  I  fear  that  he  has  been 
decoyed  away  by  scoundrels  for  some  bad  pur¬ 
pose.  The  gold  charms  he  was  wearing  and 
the  silver  he  had  about  him  will  not,  I  am 
afraid,  be  sufficient  for  his  necessities  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  borrowing  money  or  doing 
something  of  the  kind.  In  that  case  I  will  not 
hold  myself  liable.  Should  any  of  my  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends  see  him,  I  earnestly  hope 
they  will  direct  him  to  return  at  once,  and  so 
earn  my  gratitude. 

[Here  follow  the  prudent  advertiser’s  name 
and  address.] 

In  the  following  advertisement,  headed 
(despite  its  object)  “  Search  for  a  Man,” 
the  “  man”  is  not  inverted,  probably 
because  he  is  only  an  insignificant  slave- 
girl 

Lost  to-day,  a  slave-girl  named  Feng-p'ing 
(“  Phoenix  Screen”),  aged  just  14,  a  Cantonese, 
dark-complexioned,  with  slightly  protrusive 
front  teeth,  dressed  in  a  tunic  of  blue  cotton, 
with  a  green  wadded  cotton  jacket,  black  cot¬ 
ton  drawers,  white  stockings,  and  cloth  shoes, 
but  with  no  other  garments.  She  w'ent  out 
this  morning  at  eight  o’clock  to  buy  things 
and  has  not  been  seen  to  return.  Should  any 
one  detain  her  and  bring  her  back,  I  will 
recompense  him  with  tea  large  pieces  of  gift 
silver. 

‘*  Gift  silver”  is  literally  “  flowery  red 
silver,”  for  dollars  given  as  presents 
should  bear  some  device  cut  in  red  paper, 
usually  the  character  for  “  joy  redoubled.” 

If  I  purposed  to  provide  in  the  course 
of  this  one  article  an  adequate  description 
of  the  whole  contents  of  an  average  ad¬ 
vertisement-sheet  of  the  ShSn  Pao,  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  allow  less 
space  than  I  have  done  to  the  ”  hue  and 
cry.”  Taking  a  number  of  the  paper  at 
random,  1  find  that  it  contains  116  ad¬ 
vertisements,  which  may  be  classified 
thus : — 
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Native  theatres,  3  ;  sales  by  auction, 

9  ;  lotteries,  18  ;  medicines  and  medicos, 
32  ;  new  books  and  new  editions.  15  ; 

‘‘  hue  and  cry,”  4  ;  houses  to  let,  3  ; 
steamers  to  leave,  4  ;  general  trade  an¬ 
nouncements,  17  ;  miscellaneous,  11. 

Nearly  half  the  general  trade  announce¬ 
ments  and  about  a  third  of  the  ”  miscel¬ 
laneous”  are  foreign,  as  are  all  the  sales 
by  auction  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
medicines.  The  rest  may  be  taken  as 
purely  native. 

The  remarkable  preponderance  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  medical  advertisements  will  be 
noticed  at  once  ;  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  (except  in  the  matter  of  the¬ 
atres)  the  proportions  which  the  various 
entries  in  this  list  bear  to  one  another  cor¬ 
respond  pretty  closely  to  the  ingredients 
of  a  Chinaman’s  character.  The  one 
thing  which  he  will  import,  whether  into 
his  country  or  himself,  in  practically  un¬ 
limited  quantities,  is  physic.  China  is 
the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  patent- 
medicine  man.  This  is  no  new  discovery, 
for  more  than  one  foreign  drug  company 
has  flourished,  and  is  flout ishing,  through 
the  fact.  With  a  spirit  of  reciprocity 
which  she  does  not  exhibit  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  China  returns  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  Eno,  Fellows,  Beccham,  etc.,  by 
exporting  her  medical  men  (save  the 
mark  !) — chiefly,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to 
the  Pacific  Slope.  There  in  particular 
the  next  ruling  passion  of  the  Chinaman 
is  given  full  play,  if  it  be  true  that  clauses 
are  still  inserted  into  labor  contracts  per¬ 
mitting  the  laborer  to  spend  his  evenings 
at  ‘‘  the  card  house.”  Every  Chinaman 
is  at  heart  a  gambler,  and  though  his  na¬ 
tive  lotteries  (one  of  them  somewhat 
strangely  known  as  “  the  White  Pigeon”) 
arc  spasmodically  interdicted  by  his  au¬ 
thorities,  nothing  prevents  him  from  hav¬ 
ing  a  monthly  fling  at  the  Manila  Lottery, 
that  chief  support  of  Philippine  finance. 
But  with  all  his  fondness  for  plunging  and 
quackery  he  is — the  better  sort  of  him — 
a  reading  animal,  and  13  per  cent,  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  devoted  to  literature  is  no 
bad  measure  of  the  interest  he  takes  in 
books. 

The  three  theatres  whose  advertise¬ 
ments  appear  day  after  day  in  the  Shang¬ 
hai  native  press  are  all  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  Foreign  Settlements,  and  are 
an  ingenious  combination  of  indigenous 
at.d  imported  ideas.  Until  their  intro 
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diiction  by  Europeans  some  thirty  years 
ago,  the  natives  of  Central  China  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  associate  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments  with  some  “  joyous  affair,”  such 
as  marriage,  the  birth  of  a  son,  promotion 
in  the  Civil  Service,  or  a  successful  specu¬ 
lation.  A  wealthy  individual  or  guild 
provided  the  spectacle  aud,  reserving  the 
best  places  for  the  invited  guests,  ad¬ 
mitted  the  company  without  charge  to 
the  rest  of  the  space.  Usually  the  enter¬ 
tainment  was  held  in  the  courtyard  of  a 
temple  or  guildhall,  on  a  permanent  stage 
advanced  from  the  centre  of  one  side,  and 
ten  feet  or  so  above  the  entrance  to  the 
enclosure.  Opposite  stood  the  shrines  of 
the  p^u-sa,  or  presiding  deities,  on  either 
hand  were  galleries  for  the  guests  and 
their  families,  while  the  area  was  free  to 
all.  If  no  temple  or  guildhall  was  avail¬ 
able,  a  rough  platform  roofed  with  mat¬ 
ting  was  hastily  erected  on  some  vacant 
land,  and  the  performance  little  less  en¬ 
joyed.  The  actors  were  provided,  on  ap¬ 
plication,  by  a  theatrical  company,  and 
varied  in  number  from  twenty  or  thirty  to 
two  or  three  hundred.  The  cost  to  the 
donor  would  in  like  manner  range  from  18 
to  100  dollars  a  day — or  from  3/.  to  16/. 

Such  to  this  day  remain  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  China,  except  at  a  few 
places  like  Shanghai,  where  the  influence 
of  foreigners  has  been  able  to  overcome  a 
natural  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  public  to  pay  for  a  spectacle.  At 
Shanghai  the  scale  of  charges  is  as  fol* 
lows  :  Boxes,  6  dollars  ;  stalls,  per  head, 
40  cents  (16rf. )  ;  pit,  20  cents  ;  front  gal¬ 
lery,  10  cents  ;  back  gallery,  5  cents. 
These  translations  are,  it  is  perhaps  as  well 
to  add,  only  approximate.  The  general 
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plan  of  the  theatres  there  resembles  to  a 
great  extent  the  courtyard  of  a  guildhall 
as  already  described  ;  only  in  this  case 
the  whole  is  roofed  in  and  lighted  with 
the  “  self-lit  flame”  (gas  or  electricity), 
and  no  space  is  wasted  on  unappreciative 
p'u-m.  The  stalls,  more  literally  “  the 
middle  seats,”  consist  of  benches  with  at¬ 
tendant  tables,  on  which  cakes,  samshoo, 
and  melon-seeds  are  served  to  all  who  call 
for  them.  A  more  elaborate  feast  can  be 
had  in  the  private  boxes,  a  ruder  repast  in 
the  pit.  In  fact,  it  might  be  better  to  de¬ 
scribe  these  places  as  music-halls  rather 
than  theatres,  seeing  there  is  no  stint  of 
drinking  but  of  music  or  acting  little  or 
none.  That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  a 
prejudiced  Westerner  brings  away  ;  to  the 
native  playgoer  they  are  the  supreme  de¬ 
light  of  the  Paris  of  China,  Shanghai. 

Two  performances  are  given  daily,  a 
matinee  from  one  to  four,  and  an  evening 
performance  from  six  till  midnight.  From 
first  to  last  some  twenty  plays  may  be 
acted,  no  unnecessary  time  being  lost  by 
intervals  between  each.  As  at  this  rate 
even  the  considerable  of  Chinese 

playwrights  would  not  long  suflice,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  not  only  that  the  same 
house  repeats  its  plays  on  successive 
nights,  but  that  the  same  piece  or  pieces 
are  announced  for  the  same  evening  by 
more  than  one  theatre.  And  this  brings 
me  back  to  the  Shen  Pao  and  its  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  I  have  somewhat  neg¬ 
lected.  The  names  of  the  three  theatres 
(”  tea  gardens”  they  prefer  to  call  them¬ 
selves)  are  the  Old  Red  Cassia  Tree,  the 
Chant  to  the  Rainbow,  and  the  Celestial 
Fairies’.  Here  is  one  day’s  programme 
of  the  last  of  these  : — 
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The  9th  of  the  10th  moon :  Daylight  performance. 

An  Empress'  End.  The  Assault  on  Hui  chon  City. 

The  Dragon's  Cloak.  The  Jasper  Terrace. 

The  Pass  of  Hao-t'ien. 

The  Women's  Shop.  Snow  in  July. 

The  Roll  of  Pore  Officials. 

Battle  in  the  Five  Quarters. 

The  9th  of  the  10th  moon :  Evening  performance. 

The  Pacifying  of  the  Northern  Seas.  Two  Faithful  unto  Death. 
Story  of  a  Changed  Sword.  Abase  of  Ts'ao-Ts'ao. 

A  new  play  dealing  with  Civil  and  Military  Officials. 

TEN  TIMES  A  WARRIOR. 

The  Lamp  of  the  Precious  Lotus.  The  Mount  of  Fragrance. 
White  Sparrow  Temple.  Visiting  the  Ten  Fanes. 
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The  subjects  of  these  are  drawn,  some 
from  mythology,  more  from  history,  a  few 
from  everyday  life.  The  “  Dragon’s 
Cloak,”  for  instance,  describes  the  inves¬ 
titure  by  his  army  of  Chu  Yuan-chang, 
the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Ming  Dy¬ 
nasty,  in  1368  ;  the  “  Jasper  Terrace,”  the 
journeyings  of  the  ancient  emperor  Mu 
(b.c.  985),  and  his  visit  to  the  Kunlun 
Mountains  and  the  fairy  Queen-mother  of 
the  West.  The  ”  Story  of  the  Changed 
Sword  ”  and  the  ‘‘  Abuse  of  T8‘ao-Ts‘ao” 
are  both  taken  from  the  ”  Record  oi  the 
Three  Kingdoms”  (a.d.  220-265),  a  well- 
known  work,  which,  though  it  exonerates 
the  Chinese  from  a  certain  apparent  want 
of  idealism,  hardly  deserves  to  be  called, 
as  some  would  call  it,  the  prose  Iliad  of 
China.  ”  Visiting  the  Ten  Fanes”  de¬ 
picts  the  passage  through  the  Ten  Hells  of 
Kuan-yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  Buddh¬ 
ist  counterpart  of  the  Regina  Coeli. 

The  auctioneers’  notices,  which  come 
next  in  the  advertisement-sheet,  refer  for 
the  most  part  to  the  so-called  auction  sales 
of  cargoes  imported  from  Europe  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  piecemeal  in  Shanghai.  Some 
few  have  relation  to  that  more  familiar 
domestic  form  which  makes  the  auction  a 
charm  to  young  and  a  pain  to  old  house¬ 
holders  at  home.  In  China  we  waste  but 
little  sympathy  over  a  sale  of  our  own  or 
our  neighbor’s  effects.  Population  is  so 
fleeting  that  one  has  little  time  to  become 
attached  to  a  clock  case  or  an  armchair. 
Both  are  parted  with  with  no  more  regret 
— even  to  a  Chinaman — than  the  inevita¬ 
ble  depreciation  in  value  must  occasion. 
The  only  interest  which  the  advertisements 
of  'these  auction  sales  possess  lies  perhaps 
in  the  quaint  mixture  of  Chinese  and 
Chiuo-English  which  they  exhibit.  To 
take  one  at  random  and  submit  it  to  the 
somewhat  unfair  process  of  literal  trans¬ 
lation  : — 

Li  pai  3  slap  sale. 

A  statement  determined  on  li  pai  3  ten 
stroke  clock  this  hong  slap  sell  wei  ssS  kia 
large  small  bottle  p‘i  liqnor  large  small  bottle 
pa  te  liqnor  every  color  chin  liqnor  pa  te  hnn 
she  li  po  Ian  tien  large  small  bottle  hsiang  ping 
In  mn  snch  goods  this  divulged. 

Lnng  mao  hong  statement. 

I  should  observe,  as  some  explanation 
of  this,  I  fear,  unintelligible  jumble,  that 
the  Chinese  possess  a  sufficient  system  of 
punctuation,  but  seldom  condescend  to 
use  it ;  that  li  pai  (“  rites  and  rever¬ 


ence”),  a  coined  term  to  represent  our 
“  public  worship,”  has  come  to  mean 

a  week,”  and  that  no  Chinese  tradesman 
or,  as  a  rule,  foreign  merchant  in  China, 
designates  his  ”  hong”  or  firm  by  his  own 
or  his  partner’s  surname,  but  gives  it  some 
fanciful  title,  such  as  The  Sigu  of  the 
Lung-mao — “Opulence  and  Luxuriance.” 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  adjoin 
the  equivalent  advertisement  from  the  con¬ 
temporary  English  paper  : 

Auction. — The  undersigned  will  sell  by  auc¬ 
tion  on  Wednesday',  at  10  o'clock,  at  their 
salesroom,  an  assortment  of  whisky,  beer,  and 
porter  in  pint  and  quart  bottles,  gin  of  various 
brands,  port  wine,  sherry,  brandy,  champagne 
(pints  and  half  pints),  rum,  etc.,  etc. — Mac¬ 
kenzie  &  Co.,  auctioneers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deal  in  a  few  lines, 
or  even  paragraphs,  with  the  lottery  and 
medical  advertisements,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  miscellaneous  announcements. 
One  class  of  the  latter,  that  relating  to 
fortune-telling,  would  deserve  a  chapter 
to  itself.  I  will  content  myself,  and  end 
this  ower  lang  but  incomplete  paper,  by 
reproducing  here  two  medical  advertise¬ 
ments  of  considerable  standing.  The  gen- 
eral  style  of  the  puff  medical  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  former  of  these,  which  re¬ 
counts  the  discovery  and  properties  of  the 
“  Fairy  Receipt  for  Lengthening  Life.” 
The  whole  production  is  worthy  of  the 
genius  who  evolved  Mother  Seigel  and 
her  syrup  : — 

This  receipt  has  come  down  to  us  from  a 
physician  of  the  Ming  Dynasty.  A  certain 
official  was  journeying  in  the  hill  country 
when  he  saw  a  woman  passing  southward  over 
the  mountains  as  if  flying.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  stick,  and  she  was  pursuing  an  old  fel¬ 
low  of  a  hundred  years.  The  mandarin  asked 
the  woman,  saying,  “  Why  do  you  beat  that 
old  man?”  “  He  is  my  grandson,”  she  an¬ 
swered  ;  ”  for  I  am  5(X)  years  old,  and  he 
111  ;  he  will  not  purify  himself  or  take  his 
medicine,  and  so  I  am  beating  him.”  The 
mandarin  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  knelt 
down  and  did  obeisance  to  her,  sapng,  ”  Give 
me,  I  pray  yon,  this  drug,  that  I  may  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  for  the  salvation  of  man¬ 
kind.”  Hence  it  got  its  name. 

It  will  cure  all  affections  of  the  five  intes¬ 
tines  and  derangement  of  the  seven  emotions, 
constitutional  debility,  feebleness  of  limb, 
dimness  of  vision,  rheumatic  pains  in  the 
loins  and  knees,  and  cramp  in  the  feet.  A 
dose  is  ^  oz.  Take  it  for  five  days,  and  the 
body  wilt  feel  light ;  take  it  for  ten  days,  and 
your  spirits  w'ill  become  brisk  ;  for  twenty 
days,  and  the  voice  will  be  strong  and  clear, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  supple;  for  one  year, 
and  white  hairs  become  black  again,  and  you 
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move  as  though  flying.  Take  it  constantly, 
and  all  troubles  will  vanish,  and  yon  will  pass 
a  long  life  without  growing  old.  Price  per 
bottle,  3s.  3d. 

Besides  the  numerous  advertisements 
of  cosmetics  are  some  which  deal  with 
that  other  feminine  vanity  of  China,  the 
tiny  feet.  These  “  jjolden  lilies,”  that 
will  go  into  a  shoe  which  a  conscientious 
nurse  at  home  would  reject  for  a  year-old 
baby,  are  not  acquired  without  a  certain 
inconvenience,  not — as,  however,  the  fair 
owner  would  most  desire — to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  it.  Hence  the  justification  of 
advertisements  such  as  this  : — 

Medicine  for  Seoaihed  Feet.  Beware  of  Imita¬ 
tions. 

Our  Lily-print  Powder  has  been  sold  for 
many  years,  and  may  be  described  as  miracu¬ 
lous  in  its  effects.  By  its  use  the  foot  can  be 
bound  tight  without  any  painful  swelling,  and 


yet  be  easily  brought  to  a  narrow  point. 
Price  per  bottle,  twopence.  Also  our  Para¬ 
gon  Powder,  the  sole  cure  for  fetid  sores 
caused  by  binding.  Threepence  a  bottle. 
Sold  only  at  Prince's  Drug  Store,  at  the  sign 
of  Great  Good  Luck  in  Pao-shan  (“  Precious 
and  Moral”)  Street,  at  Shanghai.  All  others 
are  imitations. 

The  Chinese  advertiser  does  not  lack 
imagination  :  in  picturesqueness  he  can 
give  points  to  his  Western  rival.  What 
he  needs  is  a  Herkomer  or  a  Millais.  So 
far  he  has  been  hampered  in  his  flights  by 
the  limitation  of  the  wood  block  :  when 
he  begins  to  import  canvases  and  R.  A.’s, 
then,  ah,  then  !  Pears,  and  Eno,  and 
Beecham,  and  the  Monkey  Brand  that 
won’t  wash  clothes  will  have  to  lay  in  a 
new  stock  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  if 
they  would  vie  successfully  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  uses  of  advertisement. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 
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I. 

At  my  dining  place  in  old  Soho, — I 
call  it  mine  because  there  was  a  time  when 
I  became  somewhat  inveterate  there,  keep¬ 
ing  my  napkin  (changed  once  a  week)  in 
a  ring  recognizable  by  myself  and  the 
waiter,  my  bottle  of  Beaume  (replenished 
more  frequently),  and  my  accustomed 
seat — at  this  restaurant  of  mine,  with  its 
confusion  of  tongues,  its  various,  foreign 
clients,  amid  all  the  coming  and  going, 
the  nightly  change  of  faces,  there  were 
some  which  remained  the  same  ;  persons 
with  whom,  though  one  might  never  have 
spoken,  one  had  nevertheless  from  the 
mere  continuity  of  juxtaposition  a  certain 
sense  of  intimacy. 

There  was  one  old  gentleman  in  partic¬ 
ular,  as  inveterate  as  myself,  who  espe¬ 
cially  aroused  my  interest.  A  courteous, 
punctual,  mild  old  man  he  was,  with  an 
air  which  deprecated  notice  ;  who  con¬ 
versed  each  evening  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  the  proprietor  as  he  rolled,  always  at 
the  same  hour,  a  valedictory  cigarette,  in 
a  language  that  arrested  my  ear  by  its 
strangeness,  and  which  proved  to  be  his 
ow'n,  Hungarian  ;  who  addressed  a  brief 
remark  to  me  at  times,  half  apologetically, 


in  the  precisest  of  English.  We  sat  next 
each  other  at  the  same  table,  came  and 
went  at  much  the  same  hour  ;  and  for  a 
long  while  our  intercourse  was  restricted 
to  formal  courtesies,  mutual  inquiries  after 
each  other’s  health,  a  few  urbane  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  climate.  The  little  old  gen- 
tieman,  in  spite  of  his  aspect  of  shabby 
gentility,  perhaps  even  because  of  this 
suggestion  of  fallen  fortunes,  bore  himself 
with  pathetic  etectness,  almost  haughtriy. 
He  did  not  seem  amenable  to  advances. 
It  was  a  long  time  before  I  knew  him 
well  enough  to  rightly  value  this  appear¬ 
ance,  the  timid  defences,  behind  which  a 
very  shy  and  delicate  nature  took  refuge 
from  the  world’s  coarse  curiosity.  I  can 
smile  now,  with  a  certain  sadness,  when 
I  remind  myself  that  at  one  time  I  was 
somewhat  in  awe  of  M.  Maurice  Criftich 
and  his  little  air  of  proud  humility.  Now 
that  his  place  in  that  dim,  foreign  eating- 
house  knows  him  no  more,  and  his  yellow 
napkin-ring,  with  its  distinguishing  num¬ 
ber,  has  been  passed  on  to  some  other 
customer,  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  set 
down  my  impressions  of  him,  the  short 
history  of  our  acquaintance.  It  began 
with  an  exchange  of  cards,  a  form  to 
which  he  evidently  attached  a  ceremonial 
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value,  for  after  that  piece  of  ritual  his 
manner  underwent  a  sensible  softening 
and  he  showed  by  many  subtle,  indefinable 
shades  in  his  courteous  address  that  he  did 
me  the  honor  of  including  me  in  his 
friendship.  I  have  his  card  before  me 
now  ;  a  large,  oblong  piece  of  pasteboard, 
with  M.  Maurice  Cristich,  Theatre  Royal, 
inscribed  upon  it  amid  many  florid  flour¬ 
ishes.  It  enabled  me  to  form  iny  first 
definite  notion  of  his  calling,  upon  which 
I  had  previously  wasted  much  conjecture  ; 
though  I  had  all  along,  and  rightly  as  it 
appeared,  associated  him  in  some  manner 
with  music. 

In  time  he  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  further.  He  was  a  musician,  a  vio¬ 
linist  ;  and  formerly,  and  in  his  own 
country,  he  had  been  a  composer.  But 
whether  for  some  lack  in  him  of  original 
talent,  or  of  patience,  whether  for  some 
grossness  in  the  public  taste,  on  which  the 
nervous  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his 
execution  was  lost,  he  had  not. continued. 
He  had  been  driven  by  poverty  to  Lon¬ 
don,  bad  given  lessons,  and  then  for  many 
years  had  played  a  second  violin  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  opera. 

“It  is  not  much,  monsieur  !”  he  ob¬ 
served  deprecatingly,  smoothing  bis  hat 
with  the  cuff  of  his  frayed  coat-sleeve. 
“  But  it  is  sufiicient,  and  I  prefer  it  to 
teaching.  In  effect,  they  are  very  charm¬ 
ing,  the  seraphic  young  girls  of  your  coun¬ 
try  !  But  they  seem  to  care  little  for 
music  ;  and  I  am  a  difficult  master,  and 
have  not  enough  patience.  Once,  you 
see,  a  long  time  ago,  I  bad  a  perfect  pu¬ 
pil,  and  perhaps  that  spoiled  me.  Yes  ! 
I  prefer  the  theatre,  though  it  is  less 
profitable.  It  is  not  as  it  once  was,”  he 
added,  with  a  half  sigh  ;  “  I  am  no  longer 
ambitious.  Yes,  monsieur,  when  I  was 
young  I  was  ambitions.  I  wrote  a  sym¬ 
phony  and  several  concertos.  I  even 
brought  out  at  Vienna  an  opera  which  I 
thought  would  make  me  famous  ;  but  the 
good  folk  of  Vienna  did  not  appreciate 
me,  and  they  would  have  none  of  my 
music.  They  said  it  was  antiquated,  my 
opera,  and  absurd  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  good.  I  think  that  Gluck,  that  great 
genius,  would  have  liked  it  ;  and  that  is 
what  I  should  have  wished.  Ah  !  how 
long  ago  it  seems,  that  time  when  I  was 
ambitious  !  But  you  must  excuse  me, 
monsieur,  your  good  company  makes  me 
garrulous.  I  must  be  at  the  theatre.  If 


I  am  not  in  my  place  at  the  half-hour 
they  fine  me, — two  shillings  and  sixpence  ! 
that  is  a  good  deal,  you  know,  monsieur.” 

In  spite  of  his  defeats,  his  long  and  in¬ 
effectual  struggle  with  adversity,  M.  Crist¬ 
ich,  I  discovered,  as  our  acquaintance 
ripened,  had  none  of  the  spleen  and  little 
of  the  vanity  of  the  unsuccessful  artist. 
He  seemed  in  his  forlorn  old  age  to  hare 
accepted  his  discomfiture  with  touching 
resignation,  having  acquired  neither  cyn- 
cism  nor  indifference.  He  was  simply  an 
innocent  old  man,  in  love  with  his  violin 
and  with  his  art,  who  had  acquiesced  in 
disappointment ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  decide  whether  he  even  believed  in  his 
talent,  or  had  not  silently  accredited  the 
verdict  of  musical  Vienna,  which  had 
condemned  his  opera  in  those  days  when 
he  was  ambitious.  The  precariousness  of 
the  London  opera  was  the  one  fact  which 
I  ever  knew  to  excite  him  to  expressions 
of  personal  resentment.  When  its  doors 
were  closed,  his  hard  poverty  (it  was  the 
only  occasion  when  he  protested  against 
it)  drove  him,  with  his  dear  instiument 
and  his  accomplished  fingers,  into  the 
orchestras  of  lighter  houses,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  play  music  which  he  de¬ 
spised.  He  grew  silent  and  rueful  during 
these  periods  of  irksome  servitude,  rolled 
innumerable  cigarettes,  which  he  smoked 
with  fierceness  and  great  rapidity.  When 
dinner  was  done  he  was  often  volubly  in¬ 
dignant,  in  Hungarian,  to  the  proprietor. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  season  his 
mood  lightened.  He  bore  himself  more 
sprucely,  and  would  leave  me,  to  assist  at 
a  representation  of  Don  Giovanni  or 
Tannhduser,  with  a  face  which  was  almost 
radiant.  I  bad  known  him  a  year  before 
it  struck  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  him 
in  his  professional  capacity.  I  told  him 
of  my  desire  a  little  diffidently,  not  know¬ 
ing  how  my  purpose  might  strike  him. 
He  responded  graciously,  but  with  an  air 
of  intrigue,  laying  a  gentle  hand  upon  my 
coat  sleeve  and  bidding  me  wait.  A  day 
or  two  later,  as  we  sat  over  our  coffee, 
M.  Cristich  with  a  hesitating  urbanity 
offered  me  an  order. 

“  If  you  would  do  me  the  honor  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  monsieur  ?  It  is  a  stall,  and  a 
good  one  !  I  have  never  asked  for  one 
before,  all  these  years  ;  so  they  gave  it  to 
me  easily.  You  see,  I  have  few  friends. 
It  is  for  to-morrow,  as  you  observe.  I 
demanded  it  especially  ;  it  is  an  occasion 
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of  great  interest  to  me, — ah  !  an  occa¬ 
sion  !  You  will  come  ?” 

“You  are  too  good,  M.  Cristich  !’’  1 
said  with  genuine  gratitude,  for  indeed 
the  gift  came  in  season,  the  opera  being 
at  that  time  a  luxury  I  could  seldom  com¬ 
mand.  “  Need  I  say  that  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  ?  And  to  hear  Madame  Romanoff, 
a  chance  one  has  so  seldom  !” 

The  old  gentleman’s  mild,  dull  eyes 
glistened.  “  Madame  Romanoff  !’’  he 
repeated.  “  The  marvellous  Leonora  ! 
Yes,  yes  !  She  has  sung  only  once  be¬ 
fore,  in  London.  Ah,  when  I  remem¬ 
ber — ’’  He  broke  off  suddenly.  Ashe 
rose,  and  prepared  for  departure,  he  held 
my  hand  a  little  longer  than  usual,  giving 
it  a  more  intimate  pressure. 

“  My  dear  young  friend,  will  you  think 
me  a  presumptuous  old  man,  if  I  ask  you 
to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  in  my 
apartment,  when  it  is  over  ?  I  will  give 
you  a  whisky,  and  we  will  smoke  pipes, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  your  impressions. 
And  then  I  will  tell  you  why  to-morrow 
I  shall  be  so  proud,  why  I  show  this 
emotion.’’ 

II. 

The  opera  was  Fidelia — that  stately, 
splendid  work,  whose  melody,  if  one  may 
make  a  pictorial  comparison,  has  some¬ 
thing  of  that  rich  and  sun-warm  color 
which,  certainly,  on  the  canvases  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  affects  one  as  an  almost  musical 
quality.  It  offered  brilliant  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  incomparable  singer  bad 
wasted  none  of  them.  So  that  when, 
at  last,  I  pushed  my  way  out  of  the 
crowded  house  and  joined  M.  Cristich  at 
the  stage  door,  where  he  waited  with  eyes 
full  of  expectancy,  the  music  still  lingered 
about  me  like  the  faint,  past  fragrance  of 
incense,  and  I  had  no  need  to  speak  my 
thanks.  He  rested  a  light  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  we  walked  toward  his  lodging 
silently,  the  musician  carrying  his  instru¬ 
ment  in  its  sombre  case,  and  shivering 
from  time  to  time,  a  tribute  to  the  keen, 
spring  night.  He  stooped  as  he  walked, 
his  eyes  trailing  the  ground  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  listlessness  in  his  manner  struck  me  a 
little  strangely,  as  though  he  came  fresh 
from  some  solemn  or  hieratic  experience, 
of  which  the  reaction  had  already  begun  to 
set  in  tediously,  leaving  him  at  the  last  un¬ 
strung  and  jaded,  a  little  weary  of  himself 
and  the  too  strenuous  occasion.  It  was 


not  until  we  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
a  dingy,  high  house  in  a  by-way  of 
Bloomsbury,  and  he  had  ushered  me,  with 
apologies,  into  his  shabby  room  near  the 
sky,  that  the  sense  of  his  hospitable  duties 
seemed  to  renovate  him. 

He  produced  tumblers  from  an  obscure 
recess  behind  his  bed  ;  set  a  kettle  on  the 
fire,  which  scarcely  smouldered  with  flick¬ 
ers  of  depressing,  sulphurous  flame,  talk¬ 
ing  of  indifferent  subjects  as  he  watched 
for  it  to  boil.  Only  when  we  had  settled 
ourselves  in  uneasy  chairs  opposite  each 
other,  and  be  had  composed  me  what  he 
termed  “  a  grog’’ — himself  preferring  the 
more  innocent  mixture  known  as  eau 
sucree — did  he  allude  to  Fidelia.  I  praised 
heartily  the  discipline  of  the  orchestra, 
the  prima  donna,  whetm  report  made  his 
country-woman,  with  her  strong,  sweet 
voice  and  her  extraordinary  beauty,  the 
magnificence  of  the  music,  the  fine  im¬ 
pression  of  the  whole. 

M.  Cristich,  his  glass  in  hand,  nodded 
approval.  He  looked  intently  into  the 
fire,  which  cast  mocking  shadows  over  his 
quaint,  incongruous  figure,  bis  antiquated 
dress  coat,  his  frost-bitten  countenance, 
his  cropped  gray  hair.  “Yes,”  he  said, 
“  yes  !  So  it  pleased  you,  and  you 
thought  her  beautiful  ?  I  am  glad.” 

He  turned  round  to  me  abruptly,  and 
laid  a  thin  hand  impressively  on  my  knee. 

“  You  know  I  invented  her,  the  Ro¬ 
manoff,  discovered  her,  taught  her  all  she 
learned.  Yes,  monsieur,  I  was  proud  to¬ 
night,  very  proud,  to  be  there,  playing 
for  her,  though  she  did  not  know.  Ah  ! 
the  beautiful  creature  !  .  .  .  and  how 
badly  I  played  !  execrably  !  You  could 
not  notice  that,  monsieur,  but  they  did, 
my  confreres,  and  could  not  understand. 
How  should  they  ?  How  should  they 
dream  that  I,  Maurice  Cristich,  second 
violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera,  had 
to  do  with  the  Leonora  ;  even  I  ?  Her 
voice  thrilled  them  ;  ah,  hut  it  was  I  who 
taught  her  her  notes  !  They  praised  her 
diamonds  ;  yes,  but  once  I  gave  her  that 
she  wanted  more  than  diamonds,  bread, 
and  lodging,  and  love.  Beautiful  they 
called  her  ;  she  was  beautiful  too  when  I 
carried  her  in  my  arms  through  Vienna. 
I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  good  for  very 
little  ;  and  there  have  been  days,  God 
forgive  me,  when  I  have  been  angry  with 
her  ;  but  it  was  not  to-night.  To  see  her 
there,  so  beautiful  and  so  great,  and  to 
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feel  that  after  all  I  had  a  hand  in  it — that  neither  was  I  very  poor  ;  I  still  had  my 

I  invented  her.  Yes,  yes  !  I  had  my  vie-  little  patrimony,  and  I  lived  in  the - 

tory  to-night,  loo,  though  it  was  so  pri-  Strasse,  very  economically  ;  it  is  a  quar- 
vate  ;  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  inon-  ter  which  many  artists  frequent.  I  hus- 
sieur  !  Is  it  not  ?”  banded  my  resources,  that  1  might  be  able 

I  assured  him  of  my  discretion,  but  he  to  woik  away  at  my  art  without  the  tedi- 
hardly  seemed  to  hear.  His  sad  eyes  had  urn  of  making  it  a  means  of  livelihood, 
wandered  away  to  the  live  coals,  and  he  I  refused  many  offers  to  play  in  public, 
considered  them  pensively  as  though  he  that  I  might  have  more  leisure.  I  should 
found  them  full  of  chaiming  memories,  not  do  that  now  ;  but  then  I  was  very 
I  sat  back  respecting  his  remoteness  ;  but  confident ;  I  had  great  faith  in  me.  And 
my  silence  was  charged  with  surprised  I  worked  very  hard  at  my  symphony,  and 
conjecture,  and  indeed  the  quaint  figure  I  was  full  of  desire  to  write  an  opera.  It 
of  the  old  musician,  every  line  of  his  gar-  was  a  tall,  dark  house  where  I  lived  ;  there 
ments  redolent  of  ill  success,  had  become  were  many  other  lodgers  ;  but  I  knew 
to  me  of  a  sudden  strangely  romantic,  scarcely  any  of  them.  I  went  about  with 
Destiny,  so  amorous  of  surprises,  of  pa-  my  head  full  of  music,  and  I  had  my  vio- 
thetic  or  cynical  contrasts,  had  in  this  in-  lin  ;  I  had  no  time  to  seek  acquaintance, 
stance  excelled  herself.  My  obscure  ac-  Only  my  neighbor  at  the  other  side  of  my 
quaintance  Maurice  Cristich  !  The  re-  passage  I  knew  slightly,  and  bowed  to 
nowned  Romanoff  !  Her  name  and  ac-  him  when  we  met  on  the  stairs.  He  was  a 
knowledged  genius  had  been  often  in  men’s  dark,  lean  man,  of  a  very  distinguished 
mouths  of  late,  a  certain  luminous,  scarcely  air  ;  he  must  have  lived  very  hard,  he  had 
sacred  glamour  attaching  to  it,  in  a  hun-  death  in  his  face.  He  was  not  an  artist, 
dred  idle  stories,  due  perhaps  as  much  to  like  the  rest  of  us  :  I  suspect  he  was  a 
the  wonder  of  her  sorrowful  beauty,  as  to  great  profligate  and  a  gambler  ;  but  he 
any  justification  in  knowledge  of  her  had  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  And 
boundless  extravagance,  her  magnificent  when  I  came  to  talk  to  him  he  displayed 
fantasies,  her  various  perversity,  rumor  the  greatest  knowledge  of  music  that  I 
pointing  specially  at  those  priceless  dia-  have  ever  known.  And  it  was  the  same 
monds,  the  favors  (not  altogether  gratui-  with  all  ;  he  talked  divinely  of  everything 
tons  it  was  said)  of  exalted  personages,  in  the  world,  but  very  wildly  and  bitterly. 
And  with  all  deductions  made,  for  malice,  lie  seemed  to  have  been  everywhere,  and 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  curious,  the  im-  done  everything,  and  at  last  to  be  tired 
pression  of  her  perversity  was  left ;  she  of  it  all,  and  of  himself  the  most.  From 
remained  enigmatical  and  notorious,  a  the  people  of  the  house  I  heard  that  he 
somewhat  scandalous  heroine  !  And  was  a  Pole,  noble,  and  very  poor  ;  and, 
Cristich  had  known  her  ;  he  had  as  he  what  surprised  me,  that  be  had  a  daughter 
declared — and  his  accent  was  not  that  of  with  him,  a  little  girl.  I  used  to  pity 
braggadocio — invented  her.  The  con-  this  child,  who  must  have  lived  quite 
juncture  puzzled  and  fascinated  me.  It  alone.  For  the  Count  was  alwa}s  out, 
did  not  make  Cristich  less  interesting,  nor  and  the  child  never  appeared  with  him  ; 
the  prima  donna  more  perspicuous.  and  for  the  rest,  with  his  black  spleen  and 

By  and  oy  the  violinist  looked  up  at  tempers,  he  must  have  been  but  sorry 
me  ;  he  smiled  with  a  little  dazed  air,  as  company  for  a  little  girl.  I  wished  much 
though  his  thoughts  had  been  a  far  jour-  to  see  her  ;  for  you  see,  monsieur,  I  am 
ney.  fond  of  children,  almost  as  much  as  of 

“  Pardon  me,  monsieur  !  I  beg  you  to  music  ;  and  one  day  it  came  about.  I 
fill  your  glass.  I  seem  a  poor  host ;  but  was  at  home  with  ray  violin  ;  I  had  been 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was  dreaming  ;  I  playing  all  the  evening  some  songs  I  had 
was  ouite  away,  quite  away.”  made,  and  once  or  twice  I  had  seemed  to 

He  threw  out  his  hands,  with  a  vague,  be  interrupted  by  little  tedious  sounds, 
expansive  gesture.  At  last  1  stopped  and  opened  the  door, 

‘‘  Dear  child  !”  he  said  to  the  flames,  and  there,  crouching  down,  1  found  the 
in  French  ;  ‘‘  good  little  one  !  I  do  not  most  beautiful  little  creature  I  had  ever 
forget  thee.”  And  he  began  to  tell  me.  seen  in  my  life.  It  was  the  child  of  my 
”  It  was  when  I  was  at  Vienna,  ah  !  a  neighbor.  Yes,  monsieur  !  you  divine, 
long  while  ago.  I  was  not  rich,  but  you  divine  !  That  was  the  Leonora  !” 
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“  And  she  is  not  your  compatriot  ?”  I 
asked. 

“  A  Hungarian  ?  ah,  no  !  Yet  every 
piece  of  her  pure  Slav  !  But  I  weary 
yon,  monsieur  ;  I  make  a  long  story.” 

I  protested  my  interest,  and  after  a  little 
side  glance  of  dubious  scrutiny,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  constrained  monotone,  as  one 
who  told  over  to  himself  some  rosary  of 
sad  enchanting  memories. 

“  All,  yes !  she  was  beautiful  ;  that 
mysterious,  sad  Slavonic  beauty  I  a  thing 
quite  special  and  apart.  And,  as  a  child, 
it  was  more  tragical  and  strange  ;  that 
dusky  hair,  those  profound  and  luminous 
eyes,  seeming  to  mourn  over  tragedies 
they  had  never  known.  A  strange,  wild, 
silent  child  !  She  might  have  been  eight 
or  nine  then  ;  but  her  little  soul  was  hun¬ 
gry  for  music.  It  was  a  veritable  pas¬ 
sion  :  and  when  she  became,  at  last,  my 
good  friend,  she  told  me  how  often  she 
had  lain  for  long  hours  outside  my  door, 
listening  to  iny  violin.  I  gave  her  a  kind 
of  scolding,  such  as  one  could  to  so  beauti¬ 
ful  a  little  creature,  for  the  passage  was 
draughty  and  cold,  and  sent  her  away 
with  some  bon-bons.  She  shook  back  her 
long  dark  hair  :  ‘  You  are  not  angry  and 
I  am  not  naughty,’  she  said  ;  ‘  and  I  shall 
come  back.  I  thank  you  for  your  bon¬ 
bons  ;  but  I  like  your  music  better  than 
bon-bons,  or  fairy  tales,  or  anything  in 
the  world.’ 

“  But  she  never  came  back  to  the  pas- 
sage  again,  monsieur  !  The  next  time  I 
came  across  the  Count,  I  sent  her  an  in¬ 
vitation,  a  little  diffidently,  for  he  had 
never  spoken  to  me  of  her,  and  he  was  a 
strange  and  difficult  man.  Now  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  smile  in 
which,  for  once,  there  seemed  more  enter¬ 
tainment  than  malice.  The  child  could 
visit  me  when  she  chose  ;  if  it  amused 
either  of  us,  so  much  the  better.  And 
we  were  content,  and  she  came  to  me 
often  ;  after  a  while,  indeed,  she  was  with 
me  almost  always.  Child  as  she  was,  she 
had  already  the  promise  of  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  voice  ;  and  I  taught  her  to  use  it,  to 
sing,  and  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  on  the 
violin,  to  which  she  took  the  most  readily. 
She  was  like  a  singing  bird  in  the  room, 
such  pure,  clear  notes  !  And  she  grew 
very  fond  of  me  ;  she  would  fall  asleep  at 
last  in  my  arms,  and  so  stay  until  the 
Count  would  take  her  with  him  when  he 
entered  long  after  midnight,  lie  came  to 
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me  naturally  for  her  soon  ;  and  they 
never  seemed  long,  those  hours  that  I 
watched  over  her  sleep.  I  never  knew 
him  harsh  or  unkind  to  the  child  ;  he 
seemed  simply  indifferent  to  her,  as  to 
everything  else  He  had  exhausted  life, 
and  he  hated  it ;  and  he  knew  that  death 
was  on  him.  and  he  hated  that  even  more. 
And  yet  he  was  careful  of  her,  after  a 
fashion  ;  buying  her  bon-bons,  and  little 
costumes,  when  he  was  in  the  vein  ; 
pitching  his  voice  softly  when  he  would 
staj  and  talk  to  me,  as  though  he  relished 
her  sleep.  One  night  he  did  not  come  to 
fetch  her  at  all.  1  had  wrapped  a  blanket 
round  the  child  where  she  lay  on  my  bed, 
and  had  sat  down  to  watch  by  her  ;  and 
presently  I  too  fell  asleep.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  slept,  but  when  I  woke  there 
was  a  gray  light  in  the  room.  I  was  very 
cold  and  stiff,  but  I  could  hear,  close  by, 
the  soft  regular  breathing  of  the  child. 
There  was  a  great  uneasiness  on  me  ;  and 
after  a  while  I  stole  out  across  the  passage 
and  knocked  at  the  Count’s  door.  There 
was  no  answer,  but  it  gave  when  I  tried  it, 
and  so  1  went  in.  The  lamp  had  smoul¬ 
dered  out ;  there  was  a  sick  odor  of  petrol 
everywhere,  and  the  shutters  were  closed  : 
but  through  the  chinks  the  pitiless  gray 
dawn  streamed  in,  and  showed  me  the 
Count  sitting  very  still  by  the  table.  His 
face  wore  a  most  curious  smile,  and  bad 
not  his  great  cavernous  eyes  been  open, 
I  should  have  believed  him  asleep  :  sud¬ 
denly  it  came  to  me  that  he  was  dead. 
He  was  not  a  good  man,  monsieur,  nor  an 
amiable  ;  but  a  true  virtuoso  and  full  of 
information,  and  I  grieved.  I  have  had 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.” 

He  paid  a  tribute  of  silence  to  the  dead 
man’s  memory,  and  then  he  went  on — “  It 
seemed  quite  natural  that  I  should  take 
his  child.  There  was  no  one  to  care,  no 
one  to  object  ;  it  happened  quite  easily. 
We  went,  the  little  one  and  I,  to  another 
part  of  the  city.  We  made  quite  a  new 
life.  Oh  !  my  God  !  it  is  a  very  long 
time  ago.” 

Quite  suddenly  his  voice  went  tremu¬ 
lous  ;  but  after  a  pause,  hardly  percepti¬ 
ble,  he  recovered  himself,  and  continued 
with  an  accent  of  apology  :  “  I  am  a  fool¬ 
ish  old  man,  and  very  garrulous.  It  is 
not  good  to  think  of  that  nor  to  talk  of 
it  ;  1  do  not  know  why  I  do.  But  what 
would  you  have  ?  She  loved  me  then  ; 
and  she  had  the  voice  and  the  disposition 
40 
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of  an  angel.  I  have  never  been  very  He  stopped  me  with  a  solemn  appealing 

happy  ;  I  think  sometimes,  monsieur,  gesture. 

that  wc  others,  who  care  much  for  art,  “You  are  young,  and  you  do  not  alto- 
are  not  permitted  that.  But  certainly  gether  understand.  You  must  not  judge 
those  few  rapid  days  when  she  was  a  child  her  ;  you  must  not  believe  that  she  for- 
were  good  ;  and  yet  they  were  the  days  gets,  that  she  does  not  care.  Only  it  is 
of  my  defeat.  1  found  myself  out  then,  better  like  this,  because  it  could  never  be 
I  was  never  to  be  a  great  artist,  a  maestro  ;  as  before.  I  could  not  help  her.  I  want 

a  second-rate  man,  a  good  music-teacher  nothing  that  she  can  give  me,  no,  not 

for  young  ladies,  a  capable  performer  in  anything  ;  I  have  my  memories.  I  hear 
an  orchestra,  what  you  will,  but  a  great  of  her  from  time  to  time  ;  I  hear  what 
artist,  never  !  Yet  in  those  days,  even  the  world  says  of  her,  the  imbecile  world, 
•when  my  opera  failed,  I  had  consolation,  and  I  smile.  Do  I  not  know  best  ? — I, 

I  could  say,  I  have  a  child  !  I  would  who  carried  her  in  my  arms  when  she  was 
have  kept  her  with  me  always,  but  it  could  that  high  !” 
not  be  ;  from  the  very  first  she  would  be 
a  singer.  I  knew  always  that  a  day  would 

come  when  she  would  not  need  me.  She  I  saw  him  once  more  at  the  little  rcs- 
was  meant  to  be  the  world’s  delight,  and  taurant  in  Soho,  before  a  sudden  change 
I  had  no  right  to  keep  her,  even  if  I  of  fortune,  calling  me  abroad  for  an  ab- 
could.  I  held  my  beautiful  strange  bird  sence,  as  it  happened,  of  years,  closed  the 
in  her  cage,  until  she  beat  her  wings  habit  of  our  society.  He  gave  me  the 
against  the  bars  ;  then  I  opened  the  door.  God-speed  of  a  brother  artist,  though 
At  the  last,  I  think,  that  is  all  we  can  do  mine  was  not  the  way  of  music,  with 
for  our  children,  our  best  beloved,  our  many  prophecies  of  my  success  ;  and  the 
very  heart  strings  ;  stand  free  of  them  ;  pressure  of  his  hand  as  he  took  leave  of 
let  them  go.  The  world  is  very  weary,  me  was  tremulous. 

but  we  must  all  find  that  out  for  ourselves.  “I  am  an  old  man,  monsieur,  and  we 
Perhaps  when  they  are  tired  they  will  may  not  meet  again  in  this  world.  I 
come  home  ;  perhaps  not,  perhaps  not.  wish  you  all  the  chances  you  deserve  in 
It  was  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Milan  that  Paris  ;  but  I — I  shall  greatly  miss  you. 
I  sent  her  finally,  and  it  was  at  La  Sc.nia  If  you  come  back  in  time  you  will  find 
that  she  afterward  appeared.  And  at  La  me  in  the  old  places  ;  and  if  not — there 
Scala  too,  poor  child,  she  met  her  evil  arc  things  of  mine  which  I  should  wish 
genius,  the  man  named  Romanoff,  a  bari-  you  to  have,  that  shall  be  sent  you.’’ 
tone  in  her  company,  own  son  of  the  And  indeed  it  proved  to  be  our  last 
devil,  whom  she  married.  Ah,  if  I  could  meeting.  I  went  to  Paris  ;  a  fitful  corre- 
have  prevented  it,  if  I  could  have  pre-  spondence  intervened,  grew  infrequent, 
vented  it  !”  ceased  ;  then  a  little  later  came  to  me  the 

He  lapsed  into  a  long  silence  ;  a  great  notification,  very  brief  and  official,  of  iiis 
weariness  seemed  to  have  come  over  him  ;  death  in  the  French  Hospital  of  pneu- 
and  in  the  gray  light  which  filtered  in  motiia.  It  was  followed  by  a  few  remem- 
through  the  dingy  window  blinds  his  face  brances  of  him,  sent  at  his  request,  I 
was  pinched  and  wasted,  unutterably  old  learned,  by  the  priest  who  had  adininis- 
and  foilorn.  tered  to  him  the  last  offices  :  some  books 

“But  I  did  not  prevent  it,”  he  said  at  that  he  had  greatly  cherished,  works  of 
last,  “  for  all  my  good  will  ;  perhaps  Gluck,  for  the  most  part ;  an  antique 
merely  hastened  it  by  unseasonable  inter-  ivory  crucifix  of  very  curious  workman- 
fercnce.  And  so  we  went  in  different  ship  ;  and  his  violin,  a  beautiful  instru- 
ways  with  anger,  I  fear,  and  at  least  with  ment  dated  1670  and  made  at  Nuremberg, 
sore  hearts  and  misunderstanding.”  yet  with  a  tone  which  seemed  to  meat 

He  spoke  with  an  accent  of  finality,  least  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Cremonas.  It 
and  so  sadly  that  in  a  sudden  rush  of  pity  had  an  intrinsic  value  to  me  apart  from 
I  was  moved  to  protest  its  associations,  for  I  too  was  something 

“  But  surely  you  meet  sometimes  ;  of  an  amateur,  and  since  this  seasoned 
surely  this  woman,  who  was  as  your  own  melodious  wood  had  come  into  my  pos- 
child — ”  session,  I  was  inspired  to  take  my  facility 
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more  seriously.  To  play  in  public,  in¬ 
deed,  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  desire  : 
hut  in  certain  salons  of  my  acquaintance, 
where  music  was  much  in  vogue,  I  made 
from  time  to  time  a  desultory  appearance. 

I  set  down  these  facts  because,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  this  ineffectual  talent  of  mine 
which  poor  Cristich’s  legacy  had  recalled 
to  life  was  to  procure  me  an  interesting 
encounter.  I  had  played  at  a  house  where 
I  was  a  stranger,  brought  there  by  a 
friend,  to  whose  insistence  I  had  yielded 
somewhat  reluctantly,  althougli  he  had 
assured  me — and,  I  believe,  with  reason — 
that  it  was  a  house  where  the  indirect  or 
Attic  invitation  greatly  prevailed — in  brief, 
a  place  where  one  met  very  queer  people. 
The  hostess  was  American,  a  charming 
woman  of  unimpeachable  antecedents,  but 
whose  passion  for  society,  which,  while  it 
must  always  bo  interesting,  need  not  al¬ 
ways  be  equally  reputable,  had  exposed 
her  evenings  to  the  suspicion  of  her  com¬ 
patriots.  And  when  I  had  discharged  my 
part  in  the  programme  and  had  leisure  to 
look  around  me,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
their  suspicion  was  justified  ;  very  queer 
people  indeed  were  there.  The  large,  hot 
rooms  were  cosmopolitan— infidels  and 
Jews,  everybody  and  nobody  ;  a  scanda¬ 
lously  promiscuous  assemblage  !  And 
there  with  a  half  start,  which  was  not  at 
first  recognition,  my  eyes  stopped  before 
a  face  which  brought  me  a  confused  rush 
of  memories.  It  was  that  of  a  woman, 
who  sat  on  an  ottoman  in  the  smallest 
room  which  was  almost  empty.  Her  com¬ 
panion  was  a  small  vivacious  man,  with  a 
gray  imperial  and  the  red  ribbon  in  bis 
buttonhole,  to  whose  continuous  stream  of 
talk,  eked  out  with  meridional  gestures, 
she  had  the  air  of  being  listlessly  resigned. 
Her  dress,  a  marvel  of  discretion,  its  color 
the  yellow  of  old  ivory,  was  of  some  very 
rich  and  stiff  stuff  cut  high  to  her  neck  ; 
that,  and  her  great  black  hair,  clustered  to 
a  crimson  rose  at  the  top  of  her  head, 
made  the  pallor  of  her  face  a  thing  to 
marvel  at.  Her  beauty  was  at  once  som¬ 
bre  and  illuminating,  and  youthful  too. 
It  was  the  woman  of  thirty  ;  but  her  com¬ 
plexion,  and  her  arms,  which  were  bare, 
were  soft  in  texture  as  a  young  girl’s. 

I  made  my  way,  as  well  as  I  could  for 
the  crowd,  to  my  hostess,  listened,  with 
what  patience  I  might,  to  some  polite 
praise  of  ray  playing,  and  made  my  re¬ 
quest. 


“  Mrs.  Destrier,  I  have  an  immense 
favor  to  ask  ;  introduce  me  to  Madame 
Romanoff  !” 

She  gave  me  a  quick,  shrewd  smile  ; 
then  I  remembered  stories  of  her  intimate 
quaintness. 

“  My  dear  young  man,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Only  I  warn  you,  she  is  not  con¬ 
versational  ;  you  will  make  no  good  of  it, 
and  you  will  be  disappointed  ;  perhaps 
that  will  be  best.  Please  remember,  I 
am  responsible  for  nobody.” 

“Is  she  so  dangerous?”  I  asked. 
“  But  never  mind  ;  I  believe  that  I  have 
something  to  say  which  may  interest 
her.” 

“  Oh,  for  that  !”  she  smiled  ellipti- 
cally  ;  “  yes,  she  is  most  dangerous.  But 
I  will  introduce  you  ;  you  shall  tell  me 
how  you  succeed.” 

I  bowed  and  smiled  ;  she  laid  a  light 
hand  on  my  aim,  and  I  piloted  her  to  the 
desired  corner.  It  seemed  that  the  chance 
was  with  me.  The  little,  fluent  foreigner 
had  just  vacated  his  seat  ;  and  when  the 
prima  donna  had  acknowledged  the  hasty 
mention  of  my  name,  with  a  bare  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  head,  I  was  emboldened  to 
succeed  to  it.  And  then  I  was  silent. 
In  the  perfection  of  that  dolorous  face  I 
could  not  but  be  reminded  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  has  always  ascribed  something 
fatal  and  inevitable  to  the  possession  of 
great  gifts,  of  genius,  or  uncommon  for¬ 
tune,  or  a  singular  personal  beauty,  and 
the  commonplace  of  conversation  failed 
me. 

After  a  while  she  looked  askance  at  me, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  resentment. 

“You  speak  no  French,  monsieur! 
And  yet  you  write  it  well  enough  ;  I  have 
read  your  stories.” 

I  acknowledged  Madame’s  irony,  per¬ 
mitting  myself  to  hope  that  my  efforts 
had  met  with  Madame’s  approval. 

“  A  /a  bonne  heure!  I  perceive  you  also 
speak  it.  Is  that  why  you  wished  to  be 
presented,  to  hear  my  criticisms  ?” 

“  Let  me  answer  that  question  when 
you  have  answered  mine.” 

She  glanced  curiously  over  her  feathered 
fan,  then  with  the  slightest  upward  inclina¬ 
tion  of  her  statuesque  shoulders, — “  I  ad¬ 
mire  your  books ;  but  are  you  women 
quite  just  ?  I  prefer  your  playing.” 

“  That  is  better,  Madame  !  It  was  to 
talk  of  that  I  came.” 

“  Your  playing  ?” 
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“  My  violin.” 

“You  want  me  to  look  at  it  ?  It  is  a 
Cremona  ?” 

“  It  is  not  a  Cremona  ;  but  if  you  like 
I  will  give  it  to  you.” 

Her  dark  eyes  shone  out  in  amazed 
amusement. 

“You  are  eccentric,  monsieur !  but 
your  nation  has  a  privilege  of  eccen¬ 
tricity.  At  least,  you  amuse  me  ;  and  I 
have  wearied  myself  enough  this  long 
evening.  Show  me  your  violin  ;  I  am 
something  of  a  virtuoso.*' 

I  took  the  instrument  from  its  case, 
handed  it  to  her  in  silence,  watching  her 
gravely.  She  received  it  with  the  dex¬ 
terous  hands  of  a  musician,  looked  at  the 
splendid  stains  on  the  back,  then  bent 
over  toward  the  light  in  a  curious  scrutiny 
of  the  little  faded  signature  of  its  maker, 
the  fecit  of  an  obscure  Bavarian  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  raised  her  eyes. 

When  she  spoke  her  rich  voice  had  a 
note  of  imperious  entreaty  in  it.  “  Your 
violin  interests  me,  monsieur  !  Oh,  I 
know  that  wood  !  It  came  to  you —  ?” 

“  A  legacy  from  an  esteemed  friend.” 

“  His  name  ?”  she  cried,  with  the  flash 
which  I  waited  for. 

“  Maurice  Cristich,  madame!” 

We  were  deserted  in  our  corner.  The 
company  had  strayed  in,  one  by  one  to 
the  large  salon  with  its  great  piano,  where 
a  young  Russian  musician,  a  pupil  of 
Chopin,  sat  down  to  play  with  no  con¬ 
ventional  essay  of  preliminary  chords  an 
expected  morsel.  The  strains  of  it  wailed 
in  just  then  through  the  heavy  screening 
curtains  ;  a  mad  valse  of  his  own,  that  no 
human  feet  could  dance  to  ;  a  pitiful,  pas¬ 
sionate  thing  that  thrilled  the  nerves  pain¬ 
fully,  ringing  the  changes  between  volup¬ 
tuous  sorrow  and  the  merriment  of  devils, 
and  burdened  always  with  the  weariness 
of  “all  the  Russias” — the  proper  Welt- 
schmerz  of  a  young,  disconsolate  people. 
It  seemed  to  charge  the  air,  like  electric¬ 
ity,  with  passionate  undertones  ;  it  gave 
intimate  facilities,  and  a  tense  personal 
note  to  our  interview. 

“  A  legacy  !  so  he  is  gone  !”  She 
swayed  to  me  with  a  wail  in  her  voice,  in 
a  sort  of  childish  abandonment :  “  And 
you  tell  me  !  Ah  !”  She  drew  back, 
chilling  suddenly  with  a  touch  of  visible 
suspicion.  “  You  hurt  me,  monsieur  ! 
Is  it  a  stroke  at  random  ?  You  spoke  of 
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a  gift ;  you  say  you  knew,  esteemed  him. 

Y ou  were  with  him  ?  Perhaps  a  mes¬ 
sage —  ?” 

“  He  died  alone,  madame  !  I  have  no 
message.  If  there  were  none,  it  might 
be,  perhaps,  that  he  believed  you  had  not 
cared  for  it.  If  that  were  wrong,  I  could 
tell  you  that  you  were  not  forgotten. 
Oh  !  he  loved  you  !  I  had  his  word  for 
it,  and  the  story.  The  violin  is  yours. 
Do  not  mistake  me  ;  it  is  not  for  your 
sake  but  his.  He  died  alone  ;  value  it, 
as  I  should,  madame  !” 

They  were  insolent  words,  perhaps 
cruel,  provoked  from  me  by  the  mixed 
nature  of  my  attraction  to  her  ;  the  need 
of  turning  a  reasonable  and  cool  front  to 
that  pathetic  beauty,  that  artful  music, 
which  whipped  jaded  nerves  to  mutiny. 
The  arrow  in  them  struck  so  true,  that  1 
was  shocked  at  my  work.  It  transflxed 
the  child  in  her,  latent  in  most  women, 
which  moaned  at  my  feet ;  so  that  for 
sheer  shame,  as  though  it  were  actually  a 
child  I  had  hurt,  I  could  have  fallen  and 
kissed  her  bands. 

“  Oh,  you  judge  me  hard  ;  you  believe 
the  worst  of  me  ;  and  why  not  ?  I  am 
against  the  world  !  At  least  he  might 
have  taught  you  to  be  generous,  that  kind 
old  man  !  Have  I  forgotten,  do  you 
think  ?  Am  I  so  happy  then  ?  Oh,  it  is 
a  just  question  !  The  world  busies  itself 
with  me,  and  you  are  in  the  lap  of  its 
tongues.  Has  it  ever  accused  me  of 
that,  of  happiness  ?  Cruel,  cruel  !  I 
have  paid  my  penalties,  and  a  woman  is 
not  free  to  do  as  she  will.  But  would  not 
I  have  gone  to  him,  for  a  word,  a  sign  ? 
Yes,  for  the  sake  of  my  childhood.  And 
to-night  when  you  showed  me  that,”  her 
white  hand  swept  over  the  violin  with 
something  of  a  caress,  “  I  thought  it  had 
come  ;  yes,  from  the  grave  !  and  you 
make  it  more  bitter  by  readings  of  your 
own.  You  strike  me  hard.  ” 

I  bent  forward  in  real  humility  ;  her 
voice  had  tears  in  it,  though  her  splendid 
eyes  were  bard. 

“  Forgive  me,  madame  !  a  vulgar  stroke 
at  random.  I  had  no  right  to  make  it ; 
he  ,told  me  only  good  of  you.  Forgive 
me  ;  and  for  proof  of  your  pardon, — I 
am  serious  now — take  his  violin.” 

Her  smile,  as  she  refused  me,  was  full 
of  sad  dignity. 

“You  have  made  it  impossible,  mon¬ 
sieur  !  It  would  remind  me  only  now  of 
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how  ill  you  think  of  me.  I  beg  you  to 
keep  it.” 

The  music  had  died  away  suddenly,  and 
its  ceasing  had  been  followed  by  a  loud 
murmur  of  applause.  The  prima  donna 
rose,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  observing 
me  irresolutely. 

”  I  leave  you  and  your  violin,  mon¬ 
sieur  !  I  have  to  sing  presently,  with 
such  voice  as  our  talk  has  left  me.  I  bid 
you  both  adieu.” 

”  Ah,  madarae  !”  I  deprecated,  ”  you 
will  think  again  of  this.  1  will  send  it 
you  in  the  morning.  I  have  no  right — ” 

She  shook  her  head  ;  then  with  a  sud¬ 
den  flash  of  amusement,  or  fantasy, — 
“  I  agree,  monsieur,  on  a  condition.  To 
prove  your  penitence  you  shall  bring  it 
me  yourself.” 

I  professed  that  her  favor  overpowered 
me.  She  named  an  hour  when  she  would 
be  at  home  ;  an  address  in  the  Avenue 
Des  Champs  £lysees,  which  I  noted  on 
my  tablets. 

“  Not  adieu,  then,  monsieur  ;  but  au 
revoir  /” 

I  bowed  perplexedly,  holding  the 
curtain  aside  to  let  her  sweep  through  ; 
and  once  more  she  turned  back,  gathering 
up  her  voluminous  train,  to  repeat  with  a 
glance  and  accent,  which  I  found  mysti¬ 
fying  :  “  llemeinber,  monsieur,  it  is  only 
au  revoir  /” 

That  last  glimpse  of  her,  with  the 
strange  mockery  and  an  almost  elflsh 
malice  in  her  fine  eyes,  went  home  with 
me  later,  to  cause  vague  disquiet  and  fresh 
suspicion  of  her  truth.  The  spell  of  her 
extraordinary  personal  charm  removed, 
doubt  would  assert  itself.  Was  she  quite 
sincere  ?  Was  her  fascination  not  a  ques¬ 
tionable  one  ?  Might  not  that  almost 
childish  outburst  of  a  grief  so  touching 
and  at  the  time  convincing,  be,  after  all, 
fletitiuus  ;  the  movement  of  a  born  actress 
and  enchantress  of  men,  quick  to  seize  as 
by  a  nice  professional  instinct  the  oppor¬ 


tunity  of  an  effect  ?  Had  her  whole  atti¬ 
tude  been  a  deliberate  pose,  a  sort  of  trick  ? 
The  sudden  changes  in  her  subtle  voice, 
the  undercurrent  of  mockery  in  an  invita¬ 
tion  which  seemed  inconsequent,  put  me 
on  my  guard,  reinforced  ail  my  deep- 
seated  prejudices  against  the  candor  of 
the  feminine  soul.  It  left  me  with  a  vision 
of  her,  fantastically  vivid,  recounting  to 
an  intimate  circle,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
some  discreet  laughter  and  the  popping  of 
champagne  corks,  the  success  of  her  im¬ 
position,  the  sentimental  concessions  she 
had  extorted  from  a  notorious  student  of 
cynical  moods. 

‘‘  A  dangerous  woman  !”  cried  MrS: 
Destrier  with  the  world,  which  might  con¬ 
ceivably  be  right ;  at  least,  I  was  fain  to 
add,  a  woman  whose  laughter  would  be 
merciless.  Certainly  I  had  no  temper  for 
adventures  ;  and  a  visit  to  Madame  Ro¬ 
manoff  on  so  sentimental  an  errand  seemed 
to  me,  the  more  I  pondered  it,  to  belong 
to  this  category,  to  be  rich  in  distasteful 
possibilities.  Must  I  write  myself  pusil¬ 
lanimous  if  I  confess  that  I  never  made 
it ;  that  I  committed  my  old  friend’s  vio¬ 
lin  into  the  hands  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  pupil  by  the  vulgar  aid  of  a 
commissionaire  ? 

Pusillanimous  or  simply  prud^ent ;  or 
perhaps  cruelly  unjust  to  a  perSbn  who 
had  paid  penalties  and  greatly  needed 
kindness  ^  It  is  a  point  I  have  never  been 
able  to  decide,  though  I  have  tried  to 
raise  theories  on  the  ground  of  her  ac¬ 
quiescence.  It  seemed  to  me  on  the  cards 
that  my  fiddle,  bestowed  so  cavalierly, 
should  be  refused.  And  yet  even  the  fact 
of  her  retaining  it  is  open  to  two  inter¬ 
pretations  ;  and  Cristich  testified  for  her. 
Maurice  Cristich  !  Madame  Romanoff  ! 
the  renowned  Romanoff,  Maurice  Cristich  ! 
Have  I  been  pusillanimous,  prudent,  or 
merely  cruel  ?  For  the  life  of  me  I  can¬ 
not  say  ! — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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BV  J.  A.  FROUDE. 


I. 

The  fate  of  the  great  expedition  sent 
by  Philip  the  Second  to  restore  the  Papal 
authority  in  England  has  been  related 


often  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  the  most 
dramatic  incident  in  our  national  history, 
and  the  materials  for  a  faithful  account  of 
it  in  the  contemporary  narratives  are  un¬ 
usually  excellent.  The  English  nature  on 
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that  occasion  was  seen  at  its  very  best,  take  up  into  the  stoiy  Captain  Duro’s 
The  days  had  not  yet  come  of  inflated  contribution.  With  innocent  necromancy 
self  praise,  and  the  spirit  which  produces  he  calls  the  dead  out  of  their  graves,  and 
actions  of  real  meiit  is  usually  simple  in  makes  them  play  their  drama  over  again, 
the  description  of  such  actions.  Good  With  his  assistance  we  will  turn  to  the 
wine  needs  no  bush.  The  flnest  jewels  city  of  Lisbon,  on  the  25th  of  April  of 
need  least  a  gaudy  setting  ;  and  as  the  the  Annu»  Mirabilis.  The  preparations 
newspaper  correspondent  was  not  yet  were  then  all  but  completed  for  the  in¬ 
born,  and  the  men  who  did  the  fighting  vasion  of  England  and  the  overthrow  of 
wrote  also  the  reports,  the  same  fine  and  the  Protestant  heresy.  From  all  parts  of 
modest  temper  is  equally  seen  in  both.  Catholic  Europe  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
Necessarily,  however,  Englishmen  ful  had  ascended  for  more  than  a  year  in 
could  only  tell  what  they  themselves  had  a  stream  of  passionate  entreaty  that  God 
seen,  and  the  other  side  of  the  story  has  would  arise  and  make  iiis  power  known, 
been  left  untold.  The  Spanish  historians  Masses  had  been  said  day  after  day  on 
have  never  attempted  to  minimize  the  fifty  thousand  altars  ;  and  devout  nuns 
magnitude  of  their  disaster,  but  they  have  had  bruised  their  knees  in  midnight 
left  the  official  records  to  sleep  in  the  watches  on  the  chapel  pavements.  The 
shades  of  their  public  offices,  and  what  event  so  long  hoped  for  was  to  come  at 
the  Spanish  commanders  might  have  them-  last.  On  that  day  the  consecrated  stand- 
selves  to  say  of  their  defeat  and  its  causes  ard  was  to  be  presented  in  state  to  the 
has  been  left  hitherto  unprinted.  I  dis-  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expedition, 
covered  myself  at  Simancas  the  narrative  Catholics  had  collected  from  every  coiner 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Fleet,  of  the  world  :  Spanish  and  Italian,  French 
Don  Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  and  made  use  and  Irish,  English  and  German  owning  a 
of  it  in  my  own  history.  But  Don  Pe-  common  nationality  in  the  Church.  The 
dro’s  account  showed  only  how  much  more  Poituguese  alone  of  Catholic  nations 
remained  to  be  discovered,  of  which  I  looked  on  in  indifference.  Portugal  had 
myself  could  find  no  record  either  in  print  been  recently  annexed  by  force  to  Spain, 
or  MS.  The  wound  was  still  bleeding,  and  even 

The  defect  has  now  been  supplied  by  religion  failed  to  unite  the  nob'es  and 
the  industry  and  patriotism  of  an  ofifleer  people  in  common  cause  with  their  con- 
in  the  present  Spanish  Navy,  who  has  querors.  But  Lisbon  had  ceased  to  be  a 
brought  together  a  collection  of  letters  Portuguese  city.  Philip  dealt  with  it  as 
and  documents  bearing  on  the  subject  he  pleased,  and  the  Church  of  Portugal, 
which  is  signally  curious  and  inteiesting.  at  least  on  this  occasion,  was  at  Philip’s 
Captain  Fernandez  Duro  deserves  giateful  disposition. 

thanks  and  recognition,  as  enabling  us  for  There  was  something  of  real  piety  in 
the  first  time  really  to  understand  what  what  was  going  on  ;  and  there  was  much 
took  place.  But  more  than  that,  he  re-  of  the  artificial  emotion  which  bore  the 
produces  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  same  relation  to  piety  which  the  enthusi- 
time  ;  he  enables  us  to  see,  face  to  face,  asm  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  bore  to 
the  De  Valdez,  the  Recaldes,  the  Oquen-  true  chivalry.  Philip  himself  in  certain 
dos,  the  De  Ley  Vas,  who  had  hitherto  aspects  of  his  character  was  not  unlike 
boen  only  names  to  us.  The  “  Iliad  ”  Don  Quixote.  He  believed  that  he  was 
would  lose  half  its  interest  if  we  knew  divinely  commissioned  to  extirpate  the 
only  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  and  knew  dragons  and  monsters  of  heresy.  As  the 
nothing  of  Priam  and  Hector.  The  five  adventure  with  the  enchanted  horse  had 
d  iys’  battle  in  the  English  Channel  in  been  specially  reserved  for  Don  Quixote, 
August  1588  was  fought  out  between  men  so  the  “  Enterprise  of  England,”  in  the 
on  both  sides  of  a  signally  gallant  and  inflated  language  of  the  time,  was  said  to 
noble  nature  ;  and  when  the  asperities  of  have  been  reserved  for  Philip  ;  and  as 
theology  shall  have  mellowed  down  at  analogies  are  apt  to  complete  themselves, 
last,  Spanish  and  English  authorities  to-  the  fat,  good-humored,  and  entirely  in- 
gelher  will  furnish  materials  for  a  great  capable  Medina  Sidonia  had  a  certain  re¬ 
epic  poem.  semblance  to  Sancho.  The  Duke  of 

Until  that  happy  and  still  far-distant  Medina  had  no  ambition  for  such  adven- 
time  shall  arrive,  we  must  appropriate  and  tures  ;  he  would  have  greatly  preferred 
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staying  at  home,  and  only  consented  to 
take  the  command  out  of  a  certain  dog¬ 
like  obedience  to  his  master.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  imaginary  powers  had 
been  called  in  to  bring  him  to  accept  the 
dangerous  responsil'ility.  A  pious  hermit 
told  him  that  be  had  been  instituted  by 
tlie  Almighty  to  promise  him  victory. 
The  Prioress  of  the  Annunciata  Maria  di 
la  Visitacion,  who  had  received  the  five 
wounds  and  was  punished  afterward  as  a 
detected  impostor,  had  seen  Santiago  and 
two  angels  smiting  Drake  and  his  unbe¬ 
lieving  comrades,  and  she  assured  the 
Duke  of  glory  in  both  worlds  if  he  went. 
The  Duke’s  experience  of  English  Ad¬ 
mirals  had  been,  so  far,  not  glorious  to 
him  at  all.  He  had  been  in  command  at 
Cadiz  two  years  before  when  the  English 
fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,  burned  eighteen 
large  ships,  and  went  off  unfousrht  with, 
taking  six  more  away  with  them.  All 
Spain  had  cried  shame  and  called  the 
Duke  a  coward,  but  Philip  had  refused  to 
be  displeased,  and  had  deliberately  chosen 
him  for  an  undertaking  far  more  arduous 
than  the  defence  of  a  provincial  port. 
On  this  April  25  he  was  to  receive  his 
commission,  with  the  standard  under 
which  he  was  to  go  into  action,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  was  to  celebrate  the  oc¬ 
casion  with  its  imposing  splendors  and 
imperious  solemnities. 

The  Armada  lay  in  the  Tagus  waiting 
the  completion  of  the  ceremony.  It  was 
the  most  powerful  armament  which  had 
ever  been  collected  in  modern  Europe,  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships — great  galleons 
from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred 
tons  ;  galliasscs  rowed  by  three  hundred 
slaves,  carrying  fifty  guns  ;  galleys  almost 
as  formidable,  and  other  vessels,  the  best 
appointed  which  Spain  and  Italy  could 
produce.  They  carried  nine  thousand 
seamen,  seasoned  mariners  who  had  served 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seventeen 
thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  join  Parma 
and  assist  the  conquest  of  England.  Be¬ 
sides  them  were  some  hundreds  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who,  with  their  servants 
and  retinues,  had  volunteered  for  the  new 
crusade,  gallant  high-spirited  youths  quite 
ready  to  fight  with  Satan  himself  in  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Holy  Church.  In 
them  all  was  a  fine  profession  of  enthusi¬ 
asm — qualified,  indeed,  among  the  seamen 
by  a  demand  for  wages  in  advance  and  a 
tendency  to  desert  when  they  received 


them.  But  a  regiment  of  priests  dis¬ 
persed  through  the  various  squadrons  kept 
alive  in  most  the  sense  that  they  weie 
going  on  the  most  glorious  expedition 
ever  undertaken  by  man. 

The  standard  which  was  to  be  presented 
itself  indicated  the  sacred  character  of  the 
war.  Into  the  Royal  Arms  of  Spain  there 
had  been  introduced  as  supporters  on  one 
side  Christ  on  the  Cross,  on  the  other  the 
Virgin  mother,  and  on  the  scroll  below 
was  written  :  “  Exsurge  Deus  et  viudica 
causam  tuam”  “  Arise,  O  Lord,  and 
avenge  thy  cause.”  “  Philip,  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  Castille,  of  Leon, 
of  Aragon,  the  two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem, 
Portugal,  Navarre,  Granada,  Toledo,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Gallicia,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Cor¬ 
dova,  Corsica,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Algaves, 
Algcsiras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isles  and 
Continents  of  the  Ocean  ;  Archduke  of 
Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant 
and  Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburgh,  Count 
of  Flanders,  Tirol,  and  Barcelona  ;  Lord 
of  Biscay  and  Molina,”  etc.;  the  mon¬ 
arch,  in  short,  whose  name  was  sw^athed 
in  these  innumerable  titles,  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  commit  the  sacred  banner  to  his 
well-beloved  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  sur- 
named  El  Bueno,  or  the  Good,  and  under 
its  folds  to  sweep  the  ocean  clear  of  the 
piratical  squadrons  of  the  English  Queen. 
The  scene  was  the  great  metropolitan 
church  of  Lisbon,  the  Iglesia  Major.  It 
was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  streets 
and  squares  were  lined  with  troops  who 
had  been  landed  from  the  ships.  The 
King  was  represented  by  his  nephew,  the 
Cardinal  Archduke,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
Portugal.  The  Viceroy  rode  out  of  the 
Palace  with  the  Duke  on  his  right  hand, 
followed  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers  of 
the  expedition  in  their  splendid  dresses. 
At  the  church  they  were  received  by  the 
Archbishop.  The  standard  was  placed 
on  the  altar.  Mass  was  sung.  The  Vice¬ 
roy  then  led  the  Duke  up  the  altar  steps, 
lifted  a  fold  of  the  standard  and  placed  it 
in  his  hands,  while,  as  the  signal  was 
passed  outside,  the  ships  in  the  river  and 
the  troops  in  the  streets  fired  a  salute — 
“  una  pequena  salva,”  a  small  one,  for 
powder  was  scarce  and  there  was  none  to 
waste.  The  scene  -was  not  impressive  ; 
and  the  effect  was  frittered  away  in  a 
complexity  of  details.  The  Archbishop 
took  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  passed  out 
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of  the  church,  followed  by  a  stream  of 
monks  and  secular  clergy.  The  Archduke 
and  the  newly-made  Cardinal  went  after 
them,  the  standard  being  borne  by  the 
Duke’s  cousin,  Don  Luis  of  Cordova,  who 
was  to  accompany  him  to  England.  In 
this  order  they  crossed  the  gieat  square 
to  the  Dominican  Convent,  where  the 
scene  in  the  Iglesia  Major  was  repeated. 
The  Dominicans  received  the  procession 
at  the  door.  The  standard  was  again  laid 
on  the  altar,  this  time  by  the  Duke  him¬ 
self,  as  if  to  signify  the  consecration  of 
his  own  person  to  the  service  of  the  beings 
whose  foims  were  embroidered  upon  it. 
The  religious  part  of  the  transaction  fin¬ 
ished,  they  returned  to  the  Palace,  and 
stood  on  the  marble  stairs  while  the  troops 
fired  a  second  volley.  The  men  were 
then  marched  to  their  boats,  with  an  eye 
on  them  to  see  that  none  deserted,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Captain-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Ocean,  as  the  Duke  was  now 
entitled,  went  in  to  breakfast. 

The  presentation  had  wanted  dignity 
and  perhaps  seriousness.  There  was  no 
spontaneous  enthusiasm.  The  Portuguese 
aristocracy  were  pointedly  absent,  and  the 
effect  was  rather  of  some  artificial  display 
got  np  by  the  clergy  and  the  Government. 
And  yet  the  expedition  of  which  this 
scene  was  the  preliminary  had  for  sixty 
years  been  the  dream  of  Catholic  piety, 
and  the  discharge  at  last  of  a  duty  with 
which  the  Spanish  nation  appeared  to  be 
peculiarly  charged.  The  Reformation  in 
England  had  commenced  with  the  divorce 
of  a  Spanish  Princess.  Half  the  English 
nation  had  been  on  Catherine’s  side  and 
had  invited  Philip’s  father  to  send  troops 
to  help  them  to  maintain  her.  As  the 
quarrel  deepened,  and  England  became 
the  stronghold  of  heresy,  the  English 
Catholics,  the  Popes,  the  clergy  univer¬ 
sally  had  entreated  Charles,  and  Philip 
after  him,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
mischief  and  take  a  step  which,  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  end  the  Protestant  rebellion 
and  give  peace  to  Europe.  The  great 
Emperor  and  Philip  too  had  listened  re¬ 
luctantly.  Rulers  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  kingdoms  do  not  willingly 
encourage  subjects  in  rebellion,  even  under 
the  plea  of  religion.  The  divorce  of 
Catherine  had  been  ^n  affront  to  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  to  Spain,  yet  it  was  not 
held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  war,  and 
Philip  had  resisted  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 


tury  the  supplications  of  the  suffering 
saints  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  an  age  of  revolt  against 
established  authority.  New  ideas,  new 
obligations  of  duty  were  shaking  man¬ 
kind.  Obedience  to  God  was  held  as  su¬ 
perior  to  obedience  to  man  ;  while  each 
man  was  forming  for  himself  his  own 
conception  of  what  God  required  of  him. 
The  intellect  of  Europe  was  outgrowing 
its  creed.  Part  of  the  w’orld  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  doctrines  and  practices  which 
had  lasted  for  fifteen  hundred  years  were 
false  and  idolatrous.  The  other  and 
larger  part  called  the  dissentients  rebels 
and  children  of  the  Devil,  and  set  to  work 
to  burn  and  kill  them.  At  such  times 
kings  and  princes  have  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  order  in  their  own  dominions, 
and  even  when  they  are  of  opposite  sides 
have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining 
the  prineiple  of  authority.  Nor  when  the 
Pope  himself  spoke  on  the  Catholic  side 
were  Catholic  princes  completely  obedi¬ 
ent.  For  the  Pope’s  pretensions  to  de¬ 
prive  kings  and  dispose  of  kingdoms  were 
only  believed  in  by  the  clergy.  No  secu¬ 
lar  sovereign  in  Europe  admitted  a  right 
which  reduced  him  to  the  position  of  a 
Pope’s  vassal.  Philip  held  that  he  suffi¬ 
ciently  discharged  his  own  duties  in  re¬ 
pressing  heresy  among  his  own  subjects 
without  interfering  with  his  neighbors. 
Elizabeth  was  as  little  inclined  to  help. 
Dutch  and  French  and  Scotch  Calvinists. 
Yet  the  power  of  princes,  even  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  was  limited,  and  it  rested 
after  all  on  the  good-will  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.  Common  sympathies  bound  Catho¬ 
lics  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  every  country  in  Europe  be¬ 
came  a  caldron  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy. 
Catholics  disclaimed  allegiance  to  Protes¬ 
tant  sovereigns,  Protestants  in  Catholic 
countries  looked  to  their  fellow-religionists 
elsewhere  to  save  them  from  stake  and 
sword,  and  thus  between  all  parties,  in 
one  form  or  another,  there  were  perpetual 
collisions,  which  the  forbearance  of  states¬ 
men  alone  prevented  from  breaking  out 
into  universal  war. 

Complete  forbearance  was  not  possible. 
Community  of  creed  was  a  real  bond 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  nor  in  the 
general  uncertainty  could  princes  afford  to 
reject  absolutely  and  entirely  the  over¬ 
tures  made  to  them  by  each  other’s  sub¬ 
jects.  When  they  could  not  assist  they 
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were  obliged  to  humor  and  encourage. 
Charles  the  Fifth  refused  to  go  to  war  to 
enforce  the  sentence  of  Rome  upon  Henry 
the  Eighth,  but  he  allowed  his  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  thank  and  stimulate  Catherine’s 
English  friends.  Philip  was  honestly  un¬ 
willing  to  draw  the  sword  against  his  sis¬ 
ter-in-law,  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  was  the 
secular  head  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith, 
lie  had  been  titular  King  of  England,  and 
to  him  the  English  Catholics  naturally 
looked  as  their  protector,  lie  had  to  per¬ 
mit  his  De  Quadras  and  his  Mendozas  to 
intrigue  with  disaffection,  to  organize 
rebellion,  and,  if  other  means  failed,  to 
encourage  the  Queen’s  assassination.  To 
kill  dangerous  or  mischievous  individuals 
was  held  permissible  as  an  alternative  for 
war,  or  as  a  means  of  ending  disturbance. 
It  was  approved  of  even  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  his  Utopia.  William  the  Silent 
was  murdered  in  the  Catholic  interest. 
Ilenri  Quatre  was  murdered  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  interest,  and  any  one  who  would  do  the 
same  to  the  English  Jezebel  would  be 
counted  to  have  done  good  service.  Eliza¬ 
beth  had  to  defend  herself  with  such  re¬ 
sources  as  she  possessed.  She  could  not 
afford  to  demand  open  satisfaction  ;  but 
she  could  send  secret  help  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  she  could  allow  her  privateers 
to  seize  Spanish  treasures  on  the  high  seas 
or  plunder  Philip’s  West  Indian  cities. 
She  could  execute  the  traitorous  priests 
who  were  found  teaching  rebellion  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Philip  in  return  could  let  the  In¬ 
quisition  burn  English  sailors  as  heretics 
when  they  could  catch  them.  And  thus 
the  two  nations  had  drifted  on,  still  nomi¬ 
nally  at  peace  and  each  unwilling  to  de¬ 
clare  open  war  ;  but  peace  each  year  was 
more  dithcult  to  preserve,  and  Philip  was 
diiven  on  by  the  necessities  of  things  to 
some  open  and  decided  action.  The  fate 
of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  turned  on 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  Spain  and 
England.  Were  England  conquered  and 
recovered  to  the  Papacy,  it  was  believed 
universally  that  first  the  Low  Countries  and 
then  Germany  would  be  obliged  to  submit. 

Several  limes  a  Catholic  invasion  of 
England  had  been  distinctly  contemplated. 
The  Duke  of  Alva  was  to  have  tried  it. 
Don  John  of  Austria  was  to  have  tried  it. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  was  to  have  tried  it. 
The  nearest  and  latest  occasion  had  been 
after  the  Conquest  of  Portugal  and  the 


great  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Azores 
in  1583.  The  Spanish  Navy  was  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  excited  by  a  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory,  and  led  by  an  officer  of  real  distinc¬ 
tion,  Alonzo  de  Bazan,  Marques  de  Santa 
Cruz.  A  few  English  privateers  had  been 
in  the  defeated  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Ter- 
ceira  ;  and  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  other 
naval  commanders,  was  eager  to  follow  up 
bis  success,  and  avenge  the  insults  which 
had  been  offered  for  so  many  years  to  the 
Spanish  flag  by  the  English  corsairs. 
France,  like  all  Northern  Europe,  was  torn 
into  factions.  The  Valois  princes  were 
Liberal  and  anti-Spanish.  The  House  of 
Guise  was  fanatically  Catholic,  and  too 
powerful  for  the  Crown  to  control.  Santa 
Cruz  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  sea¬ 
man.  He  had  his  correspondents  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Guise  he  had  a  friend  and  con¬ 
federate.  One  of  the  many  plots  was 
formed  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth. 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Spanish  Navy  were  to 
hold  the  Channel.  Guise  was  to  cross 
under  their  protection  and  land  an  army 
in  Sussex.  The  Catholics  were  to  rise, 
set  free  Mary  Stuart  and  make  her  Queen. 
Philip’s  permission  was,  however,  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition.  Santa  Cruz  was  a  rough 
old  sailor,  turned  of  seventy,  who  meant 
what  he  said  and  spoke  his  mind  plainly. 
Like  his  countrymen  generally,  he  was 
tired  of  seeing  his  master  forever  halting 
on  his  leaden  foot  {^pie  de  plomo)  ;  and 
on  August  9,  1583,  while  still  at  the 
Azores,  he  wrote  to  stimulate  him  to  fol¬ 
low  up  his  success  by  a  still  mote  splendid 
achievement.  Philip  was  now  master  of 
the  Portuguese  Empire.  He  fSanta 
Cruz)  was  ready,  if  allowed,  to  add  Eng¬ 
land  to  his  dominions.  The  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  would  then  surrender,  and  the  Jezebel 
who  had  wrought  so  much  evil  in  the 
world  would  meet  her  deserts. 

Now  was  the  time.  The  troops  were 
ready,  the  fleet  was  ready.  Philip  talked 
of  expense  and  difficulty.  If  difficulty 
was  an  objection,  the  bold  adm.iral  said 
that  nothing  grand  could  ever  be  achieved  ; 
and  for  money,  great  princes  could  find 
money  if  they  wished.  The  King  should 
have  faith  in  God,  whose  work  he  would 
be  doing  ;  and  if  he  was  himself  per¬ 
mitted  to  try,  he  promised  that  he  would 
have  as  good  success  as  in  his  other  enter¬ 
prises.* 


*  La  Armada  Invendble.  For  _el  Capitan  de 
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Chailes  the  Fifth,  among  his  other  hg- 
acies  to  his  son,  had  left  him  instructions 
to  distrust  France  and  to  preserve  the 
English  alliance.  The  passionate  Catho¬ 
lics  assured  him  that  the  way  to  keep  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  restore  the  faith.  But  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  still  sovereign,  and  Catholic  con¬ 
spiracies  so  far  had  only  brought  their 
leaders  to  the  scaffold.  Mary  Stuart  was 
a  true  believer,  but  she  was  herself  half  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  Guise’s  father  had  de¬ 
feated  Philip's  father  at  Metz,  and  Guise 
and  Mary  masters  of  France  and  England 
both  was  a  perilous  possibility.  Philip 
did  not  assent  ;  he  did  not  refuse.  He 
thanked  Santa  Ciuz  for  his  zeal,  but  said 
that  he  must  still  wait  a  little  and  watch. 
His  waiting  did  not  serve  to  clear  his  way. 
Elizabeth  discovered  what  had  been  de¬ 
signed  for  her,  and  as  a  return  Sir  Francis 
Dir  ke  sacked  St.  Domingo  and  Caitha- 
gena.  More  than  that,  she  had  sent  open 
help  to  his  insurgent  provinces,  and  had 
taken  charge,  with  the  consent  of  the  Hol¬ 
landers,  of  Flushing  and  Brill.  Santa 
Cruz  could  not  but  admire  the  daiing  of 
Drake  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
Queen.  They  were  acting  while  his  own 
master  was  asleep.  He  tried  again  to 
rouse  him.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had 
made  herself  a  name  in  the  world.  She 
had  enriched  her  own  subjects  out  of 
Spanish  spoil.  In  a  single  month  they 
had  taken  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats. 
Defensive  war  was  always  a  failure.  Once 
more  the  opportunity  was  his  own.  France 
was  paralyzed,  and  Elizabeth,  though 
strong  abroad,  was  weak  at  home,  through 
the  disaffection  of  the  Catholics.  To  de¬ 
lay  longer  would  be  to  see  England  grow 
into  a  power  which  he  would  be  unable 
to  deal  with.  Spain  would  decline,  and 
would  lose  in  mere  money  more  than  four 
times  the  cost  of  war.* 

This  time,  Philip  listened  more  seri¬ 
ously.  Before,  he  had  been  invited  to 
act  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Guise 
was  to  have  the  spoils.  Now,  at  any  rate, 
the  operation  was  to  be  his  own.  He 
bade  Sana  Cruz  send  him  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  calculation  in  detail  of  the 
ships  and  stores  which  would  be  required. 
He  made  him  Lord  High  Admiral,  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  collect  squadrons  at 

Navio  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro,  tomo  i.  p. 
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*  Santa  Cruz  to  Philip  the  Second,  January 
13,  1586. 


Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  take  them  to  sea,  and 
act  against  the  English  as  he  saw  occa¬ 
sion.  He  would  probably  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  his  way  to  do  what  he  pleased  in 
the  following  year  but  for  a  new  compli¬ 
cation,  which  threw  Philip  again  into  per¬ 
plexity.  The  object  of  any  enterprise  led 
by  Santa  Cruz  would  have  been  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius,  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  crown  to  Mary  Stuait,  who, 
if  placed  on  the  throne  by  Spanish  arms 
alone,  might  be  relied  on  to  be  true  to 
Spanish  interests.  Wearied  out  with 
Mary’s  perpetual  plots,  Elizabeth,  when 
Santa  Cruz’s  preparations  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  the 
blow  of  the  axe  which  ended  her  discon- 
ceited  every  arrangement  which  had  been 
made.  There  was  no  longer  a  Catholic 
successor  in  England  to  whom  the  crown 
could  go  on  Elizabeth’s  deposition,  and  it 
was  useless  to  send  an  army  to  conquer 
the  country  till  some  purpose  could  be 
formed  for  disposing  of  it  afterward. 
Philip  had  been  called  King  of  England 
once.  He  was  of  the  blood  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  He  thought,  naturally,  that 
if  he  was  to  do  the  work,  the  prize  ought 
to  be  his  own.  Unfortunately,  the  rest 
of  the  world  claimed  a  voice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  France  would  certainly  be  hostile. 
The  English  Catholics  were  divided.  The 
Pope  himself,  when  consulted,  refused 
his  assent.  As  I’ope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  he 
was  bound  to  desire  the  reduction  of  a 
rebellious  island  ;  as  an  Italian  prince,  he 
had  no  wifh  to  see  another  wealthy  king¬ 
dom  added  to  the  enormous  empire  of 
Spain.  Mary  Stuart’s  son  was  natural 
heir.  lie  was  a  Protestant,  but  gratitude 
might  convert  him.  At  any  rate,  Philip 
should  not  take  Elizabeth’s  place.  Sextus 
was  to  have  given  a  million  crowns  to  the 
cost  of  the  armament  ;  he  did  not  directly 
withdraw  his  promise,  but  he  haggled 
with  the  Spanish  Ambas.sador  at  the  Holy 
See.  He  affected  to  doubt  the  possibility 
of  Philip’s  sirccess,  and  even  his  personal 
sincerity.  He  declined  to  advance  a  ducat 
till  a  Spanish  army  was  actually  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was 
to  cross  from  Flanders  and  conduct  the 
campaign  in  England  itself,  was  diffident, 
if  not  unwilling  ;  and  Philip  had  to  feel 
that  even  the  successful  occupation  of 
London  might  prove  the  beginning  of 
greater  troubles.  He  had  been  driven 
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forward  himself  against  his  inclination. 
The  chief  movers  in  the  enterprise,  those 
who  had  fed  the  fire  of  religious  animosity 
through  Europe,  and  prevented  a  rational 
arrangement  between  the  Spanish  and 
English  nations,  were  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  those  members  of  it  especially  who 
had  been  bred  at  Oxford  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  hated  it  with  the  frenzy  of 
renegades.  From  them  came  the  endless 
conspiracies  which  Spain  was  forced  to 
countenance,  and  the  consequent  severities 
of  the  English  Government,  which  they 
shrieked  in  Philip’s  ears  ;  and  Philip,  half 
a  bigot  and  half  a  cautious  statesman, 
wavered  between  two  policies  till  fate  de¬ 
cided  for  him.  Both  on  Philip’s  part  and 
on  Elizabeth’s  part  there  was  a  desire  for 
peace  if  peace  could  be  had.  Philip  was 
weary  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  threatened  to  be  endless 
if  Elizabeth  supported  it.  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self  wished  to  be  left  in  quiet,  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  supporting  insurgent 
I’rotcstants  and  hanging  traitorous  priests. 
An  arrangement  was  possible,  based  on 
principles  of  general  toleration. 

The  Pope  was  right  in  not  wholly  trust¬ 
ing  Philip.  The  Spanish  King  was  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  that  England  should  remain 
Protestant  if  England  wished  it,  provided 
the  Catholics  were  allowed  the  free  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  own  religion,  and  provided 
Elizabeth  would  call  in  her  privateers,  sur¬ 
render  to  him  the  towns  which  she  held 
in  Holland,  and  abandon  her  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  States.  Elizabeth  was  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  tolerate  Catbolic  worship 
if  the  Catholics  would  cease  their  plots 
against  her  and  Spain  would  cease  to  en- 
conrasre  them.  It  was  true  that  Flushing 
and  Brill  had  been  trusted  to  her  charge 
by  the  States,  and  that  if  she  withdrew 
her  garrison  she  was  bound  in  honor  to 
replace  them  in  the  States’  hands.  But 
she  regarded  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  as  only  justified  by  the  atrocities  of 
the  Blood  Council  and  the  Inquisition. 
If  she  could  secure  for  the  Dutch  Confed¬ 
eration  the  same  toleration  which  she  was 
willing  herself  to  concede  to  the  English 
Catholics,  she  might  feel  her  honor  to  be 
acquitted  sufficiently  if  she  gave  up  to 
Philip  towns  which  really  were  his  own. 
Here  only,  so  far  as  the  two  sovereigns 
were  concerned,  the  difficulty  lay.  Philip 
held  himself  bound  by  duty  to  allow  no 
liberty  of  religion  among  his  own  sub¬ 


jects.  But  if  peace  was  made  the  Span¬ 
ish  garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Executive  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  themselves,  who  could  be  as  toler¬ 
ant  practically  as  they  pleased.  On  these 
terms  it  was  certain  that  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion  was  possible.  The  Duke  of  Parma 
strongly  advised  it.  Philip  himself 
wished  for  it.  Half  Elizabeth’s  Council 
recommended  it,  and  she  herself  wished 
for  it.  Unless  Catholics  and  Protestants 
intended  to  fight  till  one  or  other  was  ex¬ 
terminated,  they  must  come  to  some  such 
terms  at  last ;  and  if  at  last,  why  not  at 
once  ?  With  this  purpose  a  conference 
was  being  held  at  Ostend  between  Eliza¬ 
beth's  and  Parma’s  commissioners.  The 
terms  were  rational.  The  principal  par¬ 
ties,  it  is  now  possible  to  see — even  Philip 
himself — were  sincere  about  it.  How 
long  the  terms  of  such  a  peace  would  have 
lasted,  with  the  theological  fuinaco  at 
such  a  heat,  may  be  fairly  questioned. 
Bigotry  and  freedom  of  thought  had  two 
centuries  of  battle  still  before  them  till  it 
could  be  seen  which  was  to  prevail,  but 
an  arrangement  might  then  have  been 
come  to  at  Ostend,  in  the  winter  of 
1587-8,  which  would  have  lasted  Philip’s 
and  Elizabeth’s  lifetime,  could  either  party 
have  trusted  the  other.  In  both  countries 
there  was  a  fighting  party  and  a  peace 
party.  In  England  it  was  said  that  the 
negotiations  were  a  fraud,  designed  only 
to  induce  Elizabeth  to  relax  her  prepara¬ 
tions  for  defence.  In  Spain  it  was  urged 
that  the  larger  and  more  menacing  the 
force  which  could  be  collected,  the  more 
inclined  Ffiizabeth  would  be  to  listen  to 
reason  ;  while  Elizabeth  had  to  show  on 
her  part  that  frightened  she  was  not,  and 
that  if  Philip  preferred  war  she  had  no 
objection.  'The  bolder  her  bearing,  the 
more  likely  she  would  be  to  secure  fair 
terms  for  the  Hollanders. 

The  preparations  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon 
were  no  secret.  All  Europe  was  talking 
of  the  enormous  armament  which  Spain 
was  preparing,  and  which  Santa  Cruz  was 
to  convoy  to  the  English  Channel.  Both 
the  Tagus  and  Cadiz  Harbor  were  reported 
to  be  crowded  with  ships,  though  as  yet 
unprovided  with  crews  for  them.  With 
some  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder 
moments,  the  Queen  in  the  spring  of  1587 
allowed  Drake  to  take  a  fiying  squadron 
with  him  down  the  Spanish  coast.  She 
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hung  about  his  neck  a  second  in  command 
to  limit  his  movements  ;  but  Drake  took 
his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to 
go  home  and  complain.  lie  sailed  into 
Cadiz  Harbor,  burned  eighteen  galleons 
which  were  lying  there,  and,  remaining 
leisurely  till  he  had  finished  his  work, 
sailed  away  to  repeat  the  operation  at 
Lisbon.  It  might  have  been  done  with 
the  same  case.  The  English  squadron 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  sight 
of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  great  admiral  had 
to  sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and 
meet  him  por  falta  de  genie — for  want  of 
sailois  to  man  his  galleons.  Drake  might 
have  gone  in  and  burned  them  all,  and 
would  have  done  it  had  not  Elizabeth  felt 
that  he  had  accomplished  enough  and  that 
the  negotiations  would  be  broken  off  if  he 
worked  more  destruction.  He  had  singed 
the  King’s  beard,  as  be  called  it ;  and  the 
King,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was 
moved  to  a  passing  eniotion.  Seamen 
and  soldiers  were  hurried  down  to  the 
Tagus.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Admiral 
to  put  to  sea  at  once  and  chase  the  Eng¬ 
lish  off  the  shore.  But  Philip,  too,  on 
bis  side  was  afraid  of  Santa  Cruz’s  too 
great  audacity.  He,  too,  did  not  wish 
for  a  collision  which  might  make  peace 
impossible.  Another  order  followed. 
The  fleet  was  to  stay  where  it  was  and 
continue  its  preparations.  It  was  to  wait 
till  the  next  spring,  when  the  enterprise 
should  be  undertaken  in  earnest  if  the 
peace  conference  at  Ostend  should  fail  in 
finding  a  conclusion. 

Thus  the  winter  drove  through.  Peace 
was  really  impossible,  however  sincerely 
the  high  contracting  parties  might  them¬ 
selves  desire  it.  Public  opinion  in  Spain 
would  have  compelled  Philip  to  leave  the 
conqueror  of  Terccira  in  command  of  the 
expedition.  Santa  Cruz  would  have  sailed 
in  March  for  the  English  Channel,  sup¬ 
ported  by  officers  whom  he  had  himself 
trained  ;  and,  although  the  Armada  might 
still  have  failed,  history  would  have  had 
another  tale  to  tell  of  its  exploits  and  its 
fate.  But  a  visible  coldness  had  grown 
up  between  the  King  and  the  Admiral. 
Philip,  like  many  men  of  small  minds 
raised  into  great  positions,  had  supreme 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  manage¬ 
ment.  He  chose  to  regulate  everything, 
to  the  diet  and  daily  habits  of  every  sailor 
and  soldier  on  board.  He  intended  to 
direct  and  limit  the  action  of  the  Armada 


even  when  out  and  gone  to  its  work.  He 
had  settled  perhaps  in  his  own  mind  that, 
since  he  could  not  himself  be  King  of 
England,  the  happiest  result  for  himself 
would  be  to  leave  Elizabeth  were  she  was, 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  his  vassal, 
which  she  would  become  if  she  consented 
to  his  terms  ;  and  the  presence  of  an  over¬ 
powering  fleet  in  the  Channel,  a  moderate 
but  not  too  excessive  use  of  force,  an 
avoidance  of  extreme  and  violent  meas¬ 
ures,  which  would  make  the  strife  inter¬ 
necine  and  make  an  arrangement  impossi¬ 
ble,  he  conceived  it  likely  would  bring 
Elizabeth  to  her  knees.  For  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  Santa  Cruz  was  not  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  instrument ;  he  required  some  one  of 
more  malleable  material  who  would  obey 
his  own  instructions,  and  would  not  be 
led  either  by  his  own  ambition  or  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  daring  of  his  officers  into 
desperate  adventures.  It  was  probably, 
therefore,  rather  to  his  relief  than  regret 
that  in  February,  when  the  Armada  was 
almost  ready  to  sail,  the  old  Admiral  died 
at  Lisbon.  He  was  seventy-three  years 
old.  He  had  seen  fifty  years  of  service. 
Spanish  tradition,  mourning  at  the  fatal 
consequence,  said  afterward  that  he  had 
been  broken-hearted  at  the  King’s  hesita¬ 
tion.  Anxiety  for  the  honor  of  his  coun¬ 
try  might  have  worn  out  a  younger  man. 
He  went,  and  with  him  went  the  only 
chance  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  He  was  proud  of  his  country, 
which  he  saw  that  Philip  was  degrading. 
The  invasion  of  England  bad  been  his 
dream  for  years,  and  he  had  correspond¬ 
ents  of  his  own  in  England  and  Ireland. 
He  was  the  ablest  seaman  that  Spain  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  had  studied  long  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  he  would  have  had  to 
deal.  Doubtless  he  had  left  men  behind 
among  those  who  had  served  under  him 
who  could  have  taken  his  place,  and  have 
done  almost  as  well.  But  Philip  had  de¬ 
termined  that,  since  the  experiment  was 
to  be  made,  he  would  himself  control  it 
from  his  room  in  the  Escurial,  and  in  his 
choice  of  Santa  Cruz’s  successor  he  showed 
that  naval  capacity  and  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm  were  the  last  qualities  for  which  he 
was  looking. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Me¬ 
dina  Sidonia,  was  the  richest  peer  in  Spain. 
He  was  now  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
his  experience  as  a  public  man  was  limited 
to  his  failure  to  defend  Cadiz  against 
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Drake.  He  was  a  short,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  olive-coinplexioned  man,  said  to  be 
a  good  rider  ;  but  if  his  wife  was  to  be 
believed,  he  was  of  all  men  in  Spain  the 
least  fitted  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct 
of  any  critical  undertaking.  The  Duchess, 
Dona  Ana  do  Mendoza  was  the  daughter 
of  Philip’s  Minister,  liuy  Gomez,  and  of 
the  celebrated  Piincess  of  Eboli,  whom 
later  scandal  called  Philip’s  mistress,  and 
whose  influence  was  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  Philip  in  favor  of  her  son  in-law. 
Koyal  scandals  are  dreary  subjects.  When 
they  are  once  uttered  the  stain  is  indeli¬ 
ble,  for  every  one  likes  to  believe  them. 
The  only  contemporary  witness  for  the 
amours  of  Philip  and  the  Princess  of  Eboli 
is  Antonio  Perez,  who,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  was  a  scoundrel  who  deseived  the 
gallows.  Something  is  known  at  last  of 
the  history  of  the  lady.  If  there  was  a 
woman  in  Spain  whom  Philip  detested,  it 
was  the  wife  of  Huy  Gomez.  If  there 
was  a  man  whom  the  Princess  despised, 
it  was  the  watery-blooded  King.  An  in¬ 
trigue  between  a  wildcat  of  the  mountain 
and  a  narrow-minded,  conscientious  sheep¬ 
dog  would  be  about  as  probable  as  a  love- 
affair  between  Philip  and  the  Princess  of 
Eboli  ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  son-in-law’s 
appointment  she  was  locked  up  in  a  castle 
in  defiant  disgrace.  The  DuLe  had  been 
married  to  her  daughter  when  be  was 
twenty-two  and  his  bride  was  eleven,  and 
D.)ria  Ana,  after  sixteen  years’  experience 
of  him,  had  observed  to  her  friends  that 
he  was  well  enough  in  his  own  house 
among  persons  who  did  not  know  what 
he  was  ;  but  that  if  he  was  employed  on 
business  of  State  the  world  would  discover 
to  its  cost  his  real  character.  That  such 
a  man  should  have  been  chosen  to  succeed 
Alonzo  de  Bazan  astonished  every  one. 
A  commander  of  Gold,  it  was  said,  was 
taking  the  place  of  a  commander  of  Iron. 
The  choice  was  known  to  Santa  Cruz 
while  he  still  breathed,  and  did  not  com¬ 
fort  him  in  his  departure. 

The  most  astonished  of  all,  when  he 
learned  the  honor  which  was  intended  for 
him,  was  the  Duke  himself,  and  he  drew 
a  picture  of  his  own  incapacity  as  simple 
as  Sandro’s  when  appointed  to  govern  his 
island. 

“  My  health  is  bad,”  he  wrote  to 
Philip’s  secretary,  and  from  rny  small 
experience  of  the  water  I  know  that  I  am 
always  sea-sick.  I  have  no  money  which 


I  can  spare.  I  owe  a  million  ducats,  and 
I  have  not  a  real  to  spend  on  my  outfit. 
The  expedition  is  on  such  a  scale  and  the 
object  is  of  such  high  importance  that  the 
person  at  the  head  of  it  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  navigation  and  sea-fighting,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  either.  I  have  not  one 
of  those  essential  qualifications.  I  have 
no  acquaintances  among  the  officers  who 
are  to  serve  under  me.  Santa  Cruz  had 
information  about  the  state  of  things  in 
England  ;  I  have  none.  Were  I  com¬ 
petent  otherwise,  I  should  have  to  act  in 
the  dark  by  the  opinion  of  others,  and  I 
cannot  tell  to  whom  I  may  trust.  The 
Adelantado  of  Castile  would  do  better 
than  I.  Our  Lord  would  help  him,  for 
he  is  a  good  Christian  and  has  fought  in 
naval  battles.  If  you  send  me,  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  have  a  bad  account  to  ren¬ 
der  of  my  trust.”  * 

The  Duchess  perhaps  guided  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hand  when  he  wrote  so  faithful  an 
account  of  himself.  But  his  vanity  was 
flattered.  Philip  persisted  that  he  must 
go.  He  and  only  he  would  answer  the 
purpose  in  view,  so  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  persuaded. 

“  Since  your  Majesty  still  desires  it, 
after  my  confession  of  incompetence,”  he 
wrote  to  Philip,  “  I  will  try  to  deserve 
your  confidence.  As  I  shall  be  doing  God’s 
work,  I  may  hope  that  He  will  help  me.” 

Philip  gratefully  replied:  ‘‘You  are 
sacrificing  yourself  for  God’s  service  and 
mine.  I  am  so  anxious,  that  if  I  was  less 
occupied  at  home  I  would  accompany  the 
fleet  myself  and  I  should  be  certain  that 
all  would  go  w'ell.  Take  heart ;  you  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  qualities  which  God,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  good,  has  been  pleased  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  you.  Happen  what  may,  I 
charge  myself  with  the  care  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  If  you  fail,  you  fail  ;  but  the  cause 
being  the  cause  of  God,  you  will  not  fail.” 

Thus  the  Duke  was  to  command  the 
Armada  and  to  sail  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  the  Commissioners  were  sit¬ 
ting  at  Ostend,  and  his  presence  in  the 
Channel  was  of  pressing  consequence. 
Sana  Cruz  besides  had  fixed  on  the  end  of 
March  as  the  latest  date  for  the  departure, 
on  account  of  the  north  winds  which  later 
in  the  season  blow  down  the  coast  of 


*  Medina  Sidonis  to  Secretary  Idriaqaez, 
Feb.  16,  1588.  Dnro,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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Portugal.  The  Duke  at  the  time  of  his 
nomination  was  at  his  house  at  San  Lucar. 
He  was  directed  to  repair  at  once  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  where  his  commission  would  reach 
him.  An  experienced  but  cautious  Ad¬ 
miral,  Don  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  was 
assigned  to  him  as  a  nautical  adviser,  and 
Philip  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  him  a 
series  of  instructions  and  advice  as  wise 
and  foolish  as  those  with  which  Don 
Quixote  furnished  his  squire.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  letters  as  suggestions  rose  in 
what  Philip  called  his  mind.  Nothing 
was  too  trifling  for  his  notice,  nothing 
was  to  be  left  to  tbe  Duke’s  discretion 
which  could  possibly  be  provided  for.  In 
a  secret  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
the  King  revealed  alike  his  expectations 
and  his  wishes.  He  trusted  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Armada  and  some  moder¬ 
ate  victory  over  the  English  fleet  would 
force  Elizabeth  to  an  agreement.  If  the 
Catholic  religion  could  be  tolerated  in 
England,  and  if  Flushing  and  Brill  were 
given  up  to  him,  he  said  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  satisflad.  To  Medina  Sidonia 
he  reported  as  his  latest  advice  from  Eng¬ 
land  that  the  Queen  was  inclining  to  the 
treaty,  but  w’as  dissuaded  by  Leieester  and 
Walsingham,  and  he  gave  him  a  list  of 
the  English  force  which  he  might  expect 
to  meet,  which  was  tolerably  accurate  and 
far  inferior  to  his  own. 

So  far  he  wrote  like  a  responsible  and 
sensible  prince,  but  the  smallest  thing  and 
the  largest  seemed  to  occupy  him  equally. 
He  directed  the  Duke  to  provide  himself 
with  competent  Channel  pilots,  as  if  this 
was  a  point  which  might  be  overlooked. 
It  laid  down  regulations  for  the  health  of 
the  crews,  the  allowances  of  biscuit  and 
wine,  salt  fish  and  bacon.  Beyond  all, 
the  Duke  was  to  attend  to  their  morals. 
They  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  must  not  be  offended  by  the 
faults  of  His  instruments.  The  clergy 
throughout  Spain  were  praying  for  them 
and  would  continue  to  pray,  but  soldiers 
and  sailors  must  do  their  part  and  live  like 
Christians.  They  must  not  swear  ;  they 
must  not  gamble,  which  led  to  swearing. 
If  they  used  low  language  God  would  be 
displeased.  Every  man  before  he  em¬ 
barked  must  confess  and  commend  himself 
to  the  Lord.  Especially  and  pre-eminent¬ 
ly,  loose  women  must  be  kept  away,  and 
if  any  member  of  the  expedition  fell  into 
the  pecado  nefando  he  must  be  chastised 


to  the  example  of  the  rest.  Returning  to 
secular  subjects,  he  had  heard,  the  King 
said,  that  the  gentlemen  adventurers 
wanted  staterooms  and  private  berths.  It 
would  encumber  the  ships,  and  the  Duke 
was  cautioned  not  to  allow  it.  As  the 
Duke  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  here, 
too,  the  King  held  himself  competent  to 
instruct.  He  was  to  make  straight  for 
tbe  English  Channel,  advance  to  the 
North  Foreland,  and  put  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Parma.  If  foul  weather 
came  and  the  ships  were  scattered,  they 
were  to  collect  again,  first  at  Finisterre, 
and  then  at  the  Sciliy  Isles.  In  the  Chan¬ 
nel  he  must  keep  on  the  English  side, 
because  the  water  was  deeper  there. 
Elizabeth’s  fleet,  Philip  understood,  was 
divided,  part  being  under  Drake  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  part  in  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
If  the  Duke  fell  in  with  Drake  he  was  to 
take  no  notice  of  him  unless  he  was  at¬ 
tacked,  and  was  to  keep  on  his  course. 
If  he  found  the  two  squadrons  united,  he 
would  still  be  in  superior  force  and  might 
join  battle,  being  careful  to  keep  to  wind¬ 
ward. 

There  were  limits  even  to  Philip’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability  to  guide.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  could  not  direct  the  Duke 
specifically  how  to  form  the  ships  for  an 
engagement.  Time  and  opportunity 
would  have  to  determine.  “  Only,”  he 
said,  ”  omit  no  advantage  and  so  handle 
the  fleet  that  one  part  shall  support  an¬ 
other.  The  enemy  will  try  to  tight  at  a 
distance  with  his  guns.  You  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  close.  You  will  observe  that 
their  practice  is  to  shoot  low  into  the  hulls 
rather  than  into  the  rigging.  You  will 
find  how  to  deal  with  this.  Keep  your 
vessels  together,  allow  none  to  stray  or  go 
in  advance.  Do  not  let  them  hurry  in 
pursuit  of  prizes  after  a  victory.  This 
fault  has  often  caused  disaster  both  on  sea 
and  land.  Conquer  first,  and  then  you 
will  have  spoil  enough.  The  Council  of 
War  will  order  the  distribution  of  it. 
What  I  am  now  saying  implies  that  a  bat¬ 
tle  will  have  to  be  fought ;  but  if  tbe 
enemy  can  be  got  rid  of  without  an  ac¬ 
tion,  so  much  the  better.  The  effect  will 
be  produced  without  loss  to  yourself. 
Should  the  Prince  be  able  to  cross,  you 
will  remain  with  the  Armada  at  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  lending  such  assistance  as 
you  can.  Consult  with  the  Prince,  and 
land  none  of  your  forces  without  his  ap- 
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proval.  Remember  that  your  only  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  fight  at  sea.  Differences  be¬ 
tween  leaders  are  injutious,  and  always  to 
be  avoided.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Prince 
as  my  service  demands  ;  but  I  must  charge 
YOU  to  follow  these  injunctions  of  mine 
strictly  according  to  the  exact  words.  I 
have  similarly  directed  the  Prince  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  if  you  two  acting  to¬ 
gether  can  succeed  in  your  undertaking, 
there  will  be  honor  to  spare  for  both  of 
you.  You  will  remain  at  the  Thames’ 
month  till  the  work  is  done.  You  may 
then,  if  the  Prince  approves,  take  in  hand 
Ireland,  in  which  case  you  will  leave  your 
Spanish  troops  with  him  and  exchange 
them  for  Germans  and  Italians.  You  will 
be  careful  in  what  you  spend.  You  know 
how  costly  the  Armada  has  been  to  me. 
You  will  also  see  that  I  am  not  cheated  in 
the  muster  rolls,  and  that  the  provisions 
are  sound  and  sufficient.  You  will  watch 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  keep  them 
attentive  to  their  duties. 

“  This  is  all  which  occurs  to  me  at 
present.  1  must  leave  the  rest  to  your 
own  care  and  prudence,  and  for  any  fur¬ 
ther  advices  which  I  may  have  to  send 
you.”  * 

Much  of  all  this  was  no  doubt  reason¬ 
able  and  true,  liut  Generals  chosen  to 
conduct  great  enterprises  do  not  require 
to  be  taught  the  rlements  of  their  duties. 
That  Philip  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
all  these  details  was  characteristic  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  Duke.  The  special 
commission  was  to  cover  the  crossing  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma  by  defeating  or  dis¬ 
persing  the  English  fleet ;  but  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  English  fleet  might  not  be 
so  easily  got  rid  of,  and  that  Parma  could 
not  cross,  in  which  case,  by  a  second 
secret  instruction,  the  Duke  was  told  that 
he  might  take  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  fortify  it.  But  this  was  only 
an  alternative  in  case  of  failure  at  the 
North  Foreland,  and  in  no  case  was  to  be 
attempted  on  his  first  advance.  *  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  God  would  make  the  cause 
llis  own,  however,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  secondary  expedients. 
If  the  negotiations  failed  at  Ostend,  and 
if  Parma  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing, 
he  was  to  advance  to  London  and  take 


*  Philip  the  Second  to  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  April  1.  Duro,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5-13. 


possession  of  the  Government,  Cardinal 
Allen  inviting  the  English  nobility  to  join 
in  restoring  the  Church.  But  to  Parma 
himself  were  given  instructions,  also  secret, 
of  a  more  temperate  kind,  which  the  Duke 
was  to  deliver  to  him.  If  the  Armada 
won  a  battle,  or  if  the  enemy  feared  to 
encounter  it,  he  was  to  pass  over  with  his 
army  in  the  name  of  God  and  carry  out 
the  purpose  agreed  upon.  Should  the 
success,  however,  be  less  complete,  and 
should  he  think  peace  desirable,  he  would 
use  the  presence  of  the  fleet  to  enforce 
favorable  conditions.  It  was  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  the  Catholics  should  be  allowed 
their  services  and  the  ports  in  Holland  be 
restored.  He  might  demand  compensa¬ 
tion  for  past  injuries,  but  this  might  be 
sacrificed  if  he  could  obtain  religious  lib¬ 
erty  for  the  English  Catholics.  He  might 
argue  that  the  Huguenots  were  tolerated 
in  France,  and  if  it  was  answered  that 
they  were  not  tolerated  in  Flanders,  he 
might  say  that  the  case  was  different. 
He  might  demand  hostages  also,  and  re¬ 
tain  certain  fortified  positions  on  the  coast 
to  be  held  for  a  number  of  years,  till  it 
could  be  seen  how  things  would  go.  In 
that  case  the  Isle  of  Wight  might  be  use¬ 
ful,  as  the  Armada  could  lie  in  the  Solent. 

Disaster  it  is  evident  that  Philip  did 
not  anticipate.  Something  less  than  com¬ 
plete  success  he  probably  did  anticipate, 
and  on  the  whole  might  prefer  it.  Satis¬ 
fied  with  having  provided  for  all  contin¬ 
gencies,  he  was  now  only  anxious  to  see 
the  Armada  on  its  way  ;  while  the  nuns 
and  hermits  had  removed  the  alarms  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  had  convinced  him  that 
God  could  not  neglect  a  business  in  which 
He  was  so  peculiaily  concerned,  and  that, 
in  the  fine  language  of  theological  knight- 
errantry,  the  service  which  he  was  to  exe¬ 
cute  had  been  specially  reserved  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  King  to  achieve.* 

Such  thoughts  and  such  e.,\periences 
were  doubtless  indications  of  a  high- 
wrought  frame  of  mind  ;  but  men  may 
dwell  too  exclusively  on  the  conviction 
that  God  is  on  their  side,  and  perhaps 
forget  that  God  will  not  be  found  there  if 
thev  neglect  to  do  their  own  parts. 
While  the  priests  were  praying  and  the 

*  Y  qne  lo  tiene  guardado  &  V.  Md.  para 
qne  por  so  niano  y  con  su  gran  zelo  y  chris- 
tiandad,  se  reduzca  aqnel  Regno  at  gremio  y 
obediencia  de  su  Iglesia.”  Medina  Sidonia 
to  Philip,  April  11. 
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King  and  the  Duke  were  calculating  on 
the  Divine  assistance,  they  were  omitting, 
all  of  them,  the  most  obvious  precautions 
by  which  moderate  success  could  be 
looked  for.  Santa  Cruz  had  reported 
that  the  fleet  was  almost  ready  to  sail. 
The  stores  of  provisions  had  been  laid  in 
while  he  was  still  alive,  and  the  water- 
casks  had  been  filled.  But  after  his  death 
there  was  no  responsible  person  left  in 
Lisbon  who  had  exerted  himself  to  see  to 
anything.  Great  naval  expeditions  were 
nothing  new  in  Spain.  The  West  Indies 
and  Mexico  and  Peru  had  not  been  con. 
quered  by  men  in  their  sleep  ;  and  what 
ships  and  ships’  crews  required  for  dan¬ 
gerous  voyages  was  as  well  understood  at 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz  as  in  any  harl  or  in  the 
world.  But  the  Armada  was  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  devout  imagination  which 
seemed  to  paralyze  all  ordinary  sense.  It 
was  to  have  sailed  in  M..rch,  but,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye  of  Medina  Sidonia 
when  he  arrived  at  his  command,  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  preparations  was  too  ob¬ 
vious.  The  casks  of  salt  meat  were  found 
to  be  putrefying  ;  the  water  in  the  tanks 
had  not  been  renewed,  and  had  stood  for 
weeks,  growing  foul  and  poisonous  under 
the  hot  Lisbon  sun.  Spare  rope,  spare 
spars,  spare  anchors — all  were  deficient. 
The  powder-supply  was  short.  The  balls 
were  short.  The  contractors  had  cheated 
as  audaciously  as  if  they  trad  been  mere 
heretics,  and  the  soldiers  and  mariners  so 
little  liked  the  look  of  things  that  they 
were  deserting  in  hundreds,  while  the 
muster-masters  drew  pay  for  the  full  num¬ 
bers  and  kept  it.  Instead  of  sailing  in 
March,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  the  Duke 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Madrid  a  long  list 
of  indispensable  necessaries,  without 
which  he  could  not  sail  at  all.  Nothing 
had  been  attended  to  save  the  state  of  the 
men’s  souls,  about  which  the  King  had 
been  so  peculiarly  anxious.  They  had 
been  sent" to  confession,  had  received  each 
his  ticket  certifying  that  he  had  been  ab¬ 
solved  and  had  duly  commended  himself 
to  the  Lord.  The  loose  women  had  been 
sent  away,  the  cards  and  dice  prohibited, 
the  moral  instructions  punctually  complied 
with.  All  the  rest  had  been  left  to  chance 
and  villainy.  The  short  powder-supply 
was  irremediable.  The  Duke  purchased 
a  few  casks  from  merchant  ships,  but  no 
more  was  to  be  had.  For  the  rest,  the 
King  wrote  letters,  and  the  Duke,  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  own  account,  worked  like  a 
slave,  and  the  worst  defects  were  con¬ 
cealed  if  not  supplied.  Not,  however,  till 
the  end  of  April  were  the  conditions  ad¬ 
vanced  sufficiently  for  the  presentation  of 
the  standard,  and  even  then  the  squadron 
from  Andalusia  had  not  arrived. 

All  was  finished  at  last,  or  at  any  rate 
seemed  so.  The  six  squadrons  were  as¬ 
sembled  under  their  respective  command¬ 
ers.  Men  and  officers  were  on  board, 
and  sailing  orders,  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  expedition,  were  sent 
round,  in  the  Duke’s  name,  to  the  several 
ships,  which,  remembering  the  fate  to 
which  all  these  men  were  being  consigned 
by  their  crusading  enthusiasm,  we  cannot 
read  without  emotion. 

“  From  highest  to  lowest  you  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  object  of  our  expedition, 
which  is  to  recover  countries  to  the 
Church  now  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  true  faith.  1  therefore  beseech  you 
to  remember  your  calling,  so  that  God 
may  be  with  us  in  what  we  do.  I  charge 
you,  one  and  all,  to  abstain  from  profane 
oaths  dishonoring  to  the  names  of  our 
Lord,  our  Lady,  and  the  Saints.  All 
personal  quarrels  are  to  be  suspended 
while  the  expedition  lasts,  and  for  a  month 
after  it  is  completed.  Neglect  of  this 
will  be  held  as  treason.  Each  morning  at 
sunrise  the  ship  boys,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  shall  sing  ‘  Good  Morrow’  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast,*  and  at  sunset  the 
‘  Ave  Maria.’  Since  bad  weather  may 
interrupt  the  communications,  the  watch¬ 
word  is  laid  down  for  each  day  in  the 
week  : — Sunday,  Jesus  ;  the  days  suc¬ 
ceeding,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Trin¬ 
ity,  Santiago,  the  Angels,  All  Saints,  and 
our  Lady.  At  sea,  every  evening,  each 
ship  shall  pass  with  a  salute  under  the  lee 
of  the  Coinmander-in-Chief,  and  shall  fol¬ 
low  at  night  the  light  which  he  will  carry 
in  his  stern.” 

So,  as  it  were,  singing  their  own  dirge, 
the  doomed  Armada  went  upon  its  way, 
to  encounter  the  arms  and  the  genius  of 
the  new  era,  unequally  matched  with  un¬ 
believers.  On  May  14  it  dropped  down 
the  river  to  Belem,  and  lay  there  waiting 
for  a  wind.  A  brief  account  may  here 
be  given  of  its  composition  and  its  chief 
leaders.  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred 

*  “  Los  pajes  segun  es  costumbre  davan  los 
baenos  dias  al  pie  del  niastil  major.” 
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and  tliirty  ships.  Seven  of  them  were 
over  a  thousand  tons  and  sixty-seven  over 
li*’e  hundred.  They  carried  two  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  guns,  chiefly  small, 
liowever — four,  six,  and  nine-pounders. 
Spanish  seamen  understood  little  of  gun¬ 
nery.  Their  art  in  their  sea- battles  was 
to  close  and  grapple  and  trust  to  their 
strength  and  courage  in  hand-to-hand 
fighting.  Large  for  the  time  as  the  gal¬ 
leons  were,  they  were  still  overcrowded. 
Soldiers,  sailors,  officers,  volunteers, 
priests,  surgeons,  galley  slaves,  amounted, 
according  to  the  returns,  to  nearly  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  soldiers  were  the 
finest  in  Europe  ;  the  seamen  old  trained 
hands,  who  had  learned  their  trade  ueder 
Santa  Ciuz.  They  were  divided  into  six 
“  squadrons,  each  with  its  Vice-Admiral  and 
Capitanu,  or  flag-ship  The  Duke  car¬ 
ried  his  standard  in  the  San  Martin,  of 
the  squadron  of  Portugal,  the  finest  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  service,  and,  as  the  Spaniards 
thought,  in  the  world.  The  other  five, 
of  IJiscay,  Castile,  Andalusia,  Guypuscoa, 
and  the  Levant,  were  led  by  distinguished 
officers.  There  was  but  one  commander 
in  the  fleet  entirely  ignorant  of  his  duties, 
though  he,  unfortunately,  was  Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

As  the  names  of  these  officers  recur 
frequently  in  the  account  of  what  fol¬ 
lowed,  a  brief  description  may  be  given 
of  each. 

The  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Biscay  squad¬ 
ron  was  Juan  Martinez  de  liecalde,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bilbao,  an  old,  battered  sea-war¬ 
rior,  who  had  fought  and  scr\ed  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean,  lie  knew  Ireland  ; 
he  knew  the  Channel  ;  he  had  been  in  the 
great  battle  at  Tercciia,  and  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  service  was  second  OJily  to  Santa 
(/ruz.  llis  flagship  was  the  Santa  Ana, 
a  galleon  of  eight  hundred  tons  ;  he  sailed 
himself  in  the  Gran  Grin,  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  ;  so  far  fortunate,  if  any  one  in  the 
expedition  could  be  called  fortunate,  for 
the  Santa  Ana  was  disabled  in  a  storm  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Channel. 

The  leaders  of  the  squadrons  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  were  two  cousins,  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Diego  de  Valdez.  Don 
Diego,  whom  Philip  had  chosen  for  the 
Duke’s  mentor,  was  famous  as  a  naval 
architect,  had  been  on  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  had  made  a  certain  reputation 
for  himself.  He  was  a  jealous,  suspicious, 
cautious  kind  of  man,  and  Philip  had  a 
Niw  Sbbies.— VoL.  LIV.,  No.  5  41 


high  opinion  of  him.  Don  Pedro  was 
another  of  the  heroes  of  Terceira,  a 
rough,  bold  seaman,  scarred  in  a  hundred 
actions  with  English  corsairs,  and  between 
the  two  kinsmen  there  was  neither  resem¬ 
blance  nor  affection.  Don  Pedro’s  mis¬ 
fortune  in  the  Channel,  which  will  soon 
be  heard  of,  brought  him  more  honor 
than  Don  Diego  earned  by  his  timidity. 
He  lived  long  after,  and  was  for  eight 
years  Governor  of  Cuba,  where  the  Castle 
of  the  Moro  at  Havannah  still  stands  as 
his  monument.  Two  other  officers  de¬ 
serve  peculiar  mention  :  Miguel  de  Oquen¬ 
do,  who  sailed  in  the  Senora  de  la  Rosa, 
of  Guypuscoa,  and  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  who 
had  a  ship  of  his  own,  the  Rata  Coronada. 
Oquendo’s  career  had  been  singularly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  Turks  in  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Terceira,  at  a  critical  point  in  the  action, 
he  had  rescued  Santa  Cruz  when  four 
French  vessels  were  alongside  of  him. 
He  had  himself  captured  the  French  Ad¬ 
miral’s  flagship,  carrying  her  by  boarding, 
and  sending  his  own  flag  to  her  masthead 
above  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  He  was 
an  excellent  seaman  besides,  and  managed 
his  ship,  as  was  said,  as  easily  as  a  horse. 
Alonzo  de  Leyva  held  no  special  command 
beyond  his  own  vessel  ;  but  he  had  been 
named  by  Philip  to  succeed  Medina  Sido- 
nia  in  case  of  misadventure.  With  bin:, 
and  under  his  special  charge,  were  most 
of  the  high-born  adventurous  youths  who 
had  volunteered  for  the  crusade.  Neither 
he  nor  they  were  ever  to  see  Spain  again, 
but  Spanish  history  ought  not  to  forget 
him,  and  ought  not  to  forget  Oquendo. 

Of  pri  sts  and  friars  there  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  ;  of  surgeons,  doctors, 
and  their  assistants,  in  the  entire  fleet, 
not  more  than  eighty-five.  The  numbers 
might  have  been  reversed  with  advantage. 
Among  the  adventurers  one  only  may  be 
noted  particularly,  the  poet  Lope  de  Vega, 
then  smarting  from  disappointment  in  a 
love-affair,  and  seeking  new  excitement. 

Meanwhile,  the  winds  were  unpropitious. 
For  fourteen  days  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  unable  to  get 
away.  They  weighed  at  last  on  May  28, 
and  stood  out  to  sea  ;  but  a  northerly 
breeze  drove  them  to  leeward,  and  they 
could  make  no  progress,  while  almost  in¬ 
stantly  on  their  sailing  the  state  of  the 
stores  was  brought  to  light.  The,  water 
had  been  on  board  for  four  months  ;  the 
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casks  were  leaking,  and  what  was  left  of 
it  was  unfit  to  drink.  The  provisions, 
salt  meat,  cheese,  biscuit,  were  found  to 
be  half  putiid,  and  a  remarkable  order 
was  issued  to  serve  out  first  what  was 
in  woist  condition,  that  the  supplies 
might  hold  out  the  longer.  As  the  ships 
were  to  keep  together,  the  course  and 
speed  were  necessarily  governed  by  those 
which  sailed  the  worst.  The  galleons, 
high  built,  and  with  shallow  draught  of 
water,  moved  tolerably  before  the  wind, 
but  were  powerless  to  work  against  it. 
The  north  wind  freshened.  They  were 
carried  down  as  low  as  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
standing  out  and  in,  and  losing  ground 
on  each  tack.  After  fourteen  days  they 
were  only  in  the  latitude  of  Lisbon  again. 
Tenders  were  sent  in  every  day  to  Philip, 
with  an  account  of  their  progress.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  the  Duke  had  to  report  that  he  could 
make  no  way  at  all,  and,  far  worse  than 
that,  the  entire  ships’  companies  were  on 
the  way  to  being  poisoned.  Each  pro¬ 
vision  cask  which  was  opened  was  found 
worse  than  the  last.  The  biscuit  was 
mouldy,  the  meat  and  fish  stinking,  the 
water  foul  and  breeding  dysentery  ;  the 
crews  and  companies  were  loud  in  com¬ 
plaint  ;  the  officers  had  lost  heart,  and  the 
Duke,  who  at  starting  had  been  drawing 
pictures  in  his  imagination  of  glorious 
victories,  had  already  begun  to  lament  his 
weakness  in  having  accepted  the  com¬ 
mand.  lie  trusted  God  would  help  him, 
he  said.  He  wished  no  harm  to  any  one. 
He  had  left  his  quiet,  and  his  home,  and 
his  children,  out  of  pure  love  to  his  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  he  hoped  his  Majesty  would  re¬ 
member  it.*  The  state  of  the  stores  was 
so  desperate,  especially  of  the  water,  that 
it  was  held  unsafe  to  proceed.  The  pilots 
said  that  they  must  put  into  some  port  for 
a  fresh  supply.  The  Duke  feared  that  if 
he  consented  the  men,  in  their  present 
humor,  would  take  the  opportunity  and 
desert. 

At  length,  on  June  10,  after  three 
weeks  of  ineffectual  beating  up  and  down, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  and 
the  fleet  could  be  laid  upon  its  course. 
The  anxiety  was  not  much  diminished. 
The  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  cheese  were 
found  so  foul  throughout  that  they  were 


*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip  the  Second, 
May  30. 


November, 

thrown  overboard  for  fear  of  pestilence, 
and  the  rations  were  reduced  to  biscuit 
and  weevils.  A  despatch  was  hurried  off 
to  Philip  that  fresh  stores  must  instantly 
be  sent  out,  or  there  would  be  serious  dis¬ 
aster.  The  water  was  the  worst  of  all,  as 
when  drunk  it  produced  instant  dysentery. 
On  June  13  matters  mended  a  little.  The 
weather  had  cooled.  The  south-west  wind 
had  brought  rain.  The  ships  eould  be 
aired  and  purified.  They  were  then  off 
Finisterre,  and  were  on  a  straight  course 
for  the  Channel.  Philip’s  orders  had 
been  so  positive  that  they  were  not  to  de¬ 
lay  anywhere,  that  they  were  to  hurry  on 
and  must  not  separate.  They  had  five 
hundred  men,  however,  down  with  dys¬ 
entery,  and  the  number  of  sick  was  in¬ 
creasing  with  appalling  rapidity.  A 
council  was  held  on  board  the  San 
Martin,  and  the  Admirals  all  agreed  that 
go  on  they  could  not.  Part  of  the  fleet, 
at  least,  must  make  into  Ferrol,  land  the 
sick,  and  bring  off  supplies.  The  Duke 
could  not  come  to  a  resolution,  but  the 
winds  and  waves  settled  his  uncertainties. 
On  the  19th  it  came  on  to  blow.  The 
Duke,  with  the  Portugal  squadron,  the 
galleys  and  the  larger  galleons  made  in  at 
once  for  Corunna,  leaving  the  rest  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  was  under  shelter  before  the 
worst  of  the  gale.  The  rest  were  caught 
outside  and  scattered.  They  came  in  as 
they  could,  most  of  them  in  the  next  few 
days,  some  dismasted,  some  leaking  with 
strained  timbers,  the  crews  exhausted 
with  illness  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  a 
third  part  of  the  Armada  was  still  miss¬ 
ing,  and  those  which  had  reached  the  har¬ 
bor  were  scarcely  able  to  man  their  yards. 
A  hospital  had  to  be  established  on  shore. 
The  tendency  to  desert  had  become  so 
general  that  the  landing-places  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  bodies  of  soldiers.  A  de¬ 
spatch  went  off  to  the  Escurial,  with  a 
despairing  letter  from  the  Duke  to  the 
King. 

“  The  weather,”  he  said,  “  though  in 
June,  is  as  wild  as  in  December.  No 
one  remembers  such  a  season.  It  is  the 
more  strange  since  we  are  on  the  business 
of  the  Lord,  and  some  reason  there  must 
be  for  what  has  befallen  us.  I  told  your 
Majesty  that  I  was  unfit  for  this  command 
when  you  asked  me  to  undertake  it.  I 
obeyed  your  orders,  and  now  I  am  here 
in  Corunna  with  the  ships  dispersed  and 
the  force  remaining  to  me  inferior  to  the 
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enemy.  The  crews  are  sick,  and  grow 
daily  worse  from  bad  food  and  water. 
Most  of  our  provisions  have  perished,  and 
we  have  not  enough  fur  more  than  two 
months’  consumption.  Much  depends  on 
the  safety  of  this  fleet.  You  have  ex¬ 
hausted  your  resources  to  collect  it,  and 
if  it  is  lost  you  may  lose  Portugal  and  the 
Indies,  The  men  are  out  of  spirit.  The 
ofticers  do  not  understand  their  business. 
We  arc  no  longer  strong.  Do  not  deceive 
yourself  into  thinking  that  we  are  equal 
to  the  work  before  us.  You  remember 
how  much  it  cost  you  to  conquer  Portugal, 
a  country  adjoining  Castile,  where  half 
the  inhabitants  were  in  )our  favor.  We 
are  now  going  against  a  powerful  kingdom 
with  only  the  weak  force  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma  and  myself.  I  speak  freely,  but 
I  have  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord  ; 
you  must  decide  yourself  what  is  to  be 
done.  Recollect  only  how  maiiy  there  are 
who  envy  your  greatness  and  bear  you  no 
goodwill.”  * 

On  the  27th  thirty-five  ships  were  still 
absent,  and  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
them.  The  storm  after  all  had  not  been 
especially  severe,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  were  lost.  The  condition  to 
which  the  rest  were  reduced  was  due 
merely  to  rascally  contractors  and  oflicial 
negligence,  and  all  could  easily  be  re¬ 
paired  by  an  efficient  commander  in  whom 
the  men  had  confidence.  But  the  Duke 
had  no  confidence  in  himself  nor  the 
officers  in  him.  Four  weeks  only  had 
passed  since  he  had  left  Lisbon  and  he 
was  already  despondent,  and  his  dis¬ 
quieted  subordinates  along  with  him.  He 
had  written  freely  to  Philip,  and  advised 
that  the  expedition  should  be  abandoned, 
lie  again  summoned  the  Vice-Admirals  to 
his  cabin  and  required  their  opinions. 
Should  they  or  should  they  not  go  forward 
with  their  reduced  force  ?  The  Inspec¬ 
tor  General,  Don  George  Manrique,  pro¬ 
duced  a  schedule  of  numbers.  They  were 
supposed,  he  said,  to  have  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  besides  the  galley-slaves. 
Owing  to  sickness  and  other  causes,  not 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
thousand  could  be  regarded  as  effective, 
and  of  these  six  thousand  were  ia  the 
missing  galleons.  The  Vice-Admirals 
were  less  easily  frightened  than  their 


*  Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip  the  Second 
from  Corunna,  June  24. 


leader.  None  were  for  giving  up.  Most 
of  them  advised  that  they  should  wait 
where  they  were  till  the  ships  came  in, 
repairing  damages  and  taking  in  fresh 
stores.  Pedro  de  Valdez  insisted  that  they 
should  go  on  as  they  were  ;  while  they 
remained  in  harbor  fresh  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  might  be  served  out,  and  the  crews 
would  soon  recover  from  a  sickness  which 
was  caused  only  by  bad  food.  With  vigor 
and  energy  all  that  was  wrong  could  be 
set  right.  The  missing  ships  were  doubt¬ 
less  ahead  expecting  them,  and  would  be 
fallen  in  with  somewhere. 

Don  Pedro  was  addressing  brave  men, 
and  carried  the  council  along  with  him. 
He  wrote  himself  to  Philip  to  tell  him 
what  had  passed.  “  The  Duke,”  he 
said,  '‘bore  him  no  goodwill  for  his  ad¬ 
vice,  but  he  intended  to  persist  in  a  course 
which  he  believed  to  be  for  his  Majesty’s 
honor.” 

A  day  or  two  later  the  wanderers  came 
back  and  restored  the  Duke’s  courage. 
Some  had  been  as  far  as  Scilly,  some  even 
in  Mount’s  Bay,  but  none  had  been  lost 
and  none  had  been  seriously  injured. 
The  fresh  meat  was  supplied  as  Don  Pedro 
advised.  The  sick  recovered  ;  not  one 
died,  and  all  were  soon  in  health  again. 
Fresh  supplies  were  poured  down  out  of 
the  country.  The  casks  were  refilled 
with  pure  water.  In  short,  the  sun  began 
to  shine  again,  and  the  despondency  fit 
passed  away.  Philip  wrote  kindly  and 
cheerily.  Everything  would  be  furnished 
which  they  could  want.  The  Duke  might 
spend  money  freely  and  need  spare  noth¬ 
ing  to  feed  the  men  as  they  ought  to  be 
fed.  If  they  bad  met  with  difficulties  in 
the  beginning,  they  would  have  greater 
glory  in  the  end.  There  were  difficulties 
in  every  enterprise.  They  must  overcome 
them  and  go  on.  The  Duke  still  hesi¬ 
tated.  He  said  truly  enough  that  other 
things  were  wanting  besides  food  :  pow¬ 
der,  cordage,  and  the  thousand  minor 
stores  which  ought  to  have  been  provided 
and  were  not.  But  all  the  rest  were  now 
in  heart  again,  and  he  found  himself 
alone  ;  Recalde  only,  like  a  wise  man, 
begging  Philip  to  modify  his  instructions 
and  allow  him  to  secure  Plymouth  or 
Dartmouth  on  their  advance,  as,  although 
they  might  gain  a  victory,  it  was  unlikely 
to  be  so  complete  as  to  end  the  struggle, 
and  they  might  require  a  harbor  to  shelter 
the  fleet. 
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Philip,  unfortunately  for  himself,  paid 
no  attention  to  Recalde’s  sugsicstion,  but 
only  urged  them  to  begone  at  their  best 
speed.  The  ships  were  laid  on  shore  to 
be  scraped  and  tallowed.  The  gaps  in 
the  crews  were  filled  up  with  fresh  re¬ 
cruits.  Another  ship  was  added,  and  at 
the  final  muster  there  were  a  hundred  and 
thirty-one  vessels,  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  sailors  and  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  infantry,  two  thousand  slaves,  and 
fourteen  hundred  officers,  priests,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  servants.  With  restored  health 
and  good-humor  they  were  again  com¬ 


mended  to  the  Lord.  Tents  were  set  up 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  with  an  altar 
in  each  and  friars  in  sufficient  number  to 
officiate.  The  ships’  companies  were 
landed  and  brought  up  man  by  man  till 
the  whole  of  them  had  again  confessed 
and  again  received  the  Sacrament. 

“  This,”  said  the  Duke,  “  is  great 
riches,  and  the  most  precious  jewel  which 
I  carry  with  me.  They  are  now  all  well, 
and  content,  and  cheerful.” — Longman’s 
Magazine. 

\{^To  be  continued.) 
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RUSSIA  UNDER  ALEXANDER  III. 

BV  PROFESSOR  OEFFCKEN. 


The  recent  barbarous  proceedings 
against  the  Russian  Jews,  and  the  failure 
of  the  last  Conversion  Loan,  have  again 
called  general  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
great  Eastern  Empire,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  briefly 
what  is  its  real  condition. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  Prince 
Metternich  wrote  {^Memoirs,  IV.,  p.  267)  : 
“  Russia  resembles  a  festival  room  on  the 
morning  after  the  feast ;  what  seemed  to 
be  in  the  evening  before  solid  and  lasting 
now  appears  as  coarse  canvas,  false  dia¬ 
monds,  and  worthless  decoration.  The 
Russia  of  old  no  more  exists,  Nicolas  is 
called  to  create  a  new  one,  and  my  sin¬ 
cere  wishes  accompany  him  in  this  great 
and  noble  enterprise.”  Metternich’s 
judgment  on  Russia  was  right,  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  new  sov¬ 
ereign.  He  believed  him  peacefully  in¬ 
clined,  yet  the  Czar’s  foreign  policy  was 
one  of  constant  aggression.  In  Russia 
herself  he  re-established  order,  after 
crushing  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
at  his  brother’s  death,  by  the  harshest 
despotism.  He  was  a  man  of  very  nar¬ 
row  intelligence  and  culture,  but  brave  -and 
simple  minded,  and  he  had  the  advantage 
of  believing  in  himself  and  his  divine  vo¬ 
cation.  Although  not  a  great  man,  in 
reality  he  exercised  a  paramount  influence 
in  European  affairs,  and,  favored  by  for¬ 
tune,  acquired  a  powerful  position,  until, 
carried  away  by  the  feeling  of  his  infalli¬ 
ble  omnipotence,  he  drifted  into  the 
Crimean  war,  the  results  of  which  broke 
his  proud  heart. 


The  dead  pall  which  during  his  long 
reign  covered  Russia,  and  stifled  every  in¬ 
tellectual  movement,  was  lifted  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  a  series  of  apparently  hopeful 
reforms  began  with  the  abolition  of  serf¬ 
dom,  the  introduction  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  trial  by  jury,  etc.  But  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Russia  is  not  that  of  Western 
countries  ;  the  people  were  not  ripe  for 
the  hastily  enacted  change,  which,  in  fact, 
had  the  result  of  giving  free  scope  to  the 
wild  temper  of  the  great  majority,  which 
had  been  kept  under  by  despotism,  but 
had  never  been  subdued.  There  were  no 
materials  for  building  up  free  institu¬ 
tions  ;  the  masses  of  the  peasants  were 
entirely  ignorant,  and  only  made  use  of 
their  new-gained  liberty  to  plunge  into 
dissipation  and  idleness  ;  the  aristocracy, 
the  merchants  and  tradesmen  were  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  all  sense  of  honesty  and 
honor,  the  corruption  in  the  army  and  in 
the  Civil  Service  was  terrible,  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church  was  without  any  moral  influ¬ 
ence  :  in  short,  the  governing  classes  were 
utterly  bad  ;  the  governed,  who  form 
nine-tenths  of  the  nation,  reduced  to  vir¬ 
tual  starvation.  With  all  this  the  (Jovern- 
meiit  followed  constantly  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy  :  according  to  Stepniak*  it 
was  forced  to  do  so,  in  order  to  acquire 
new  external  markets  ;  for  the  people,  by 
their  poverty,  were  excluded  from  becom¬ 
ing  buyers,  and  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  procure  other  outlets  for  the 


♦  The  Russian  Storm  Cloud,  or,  Russia  in  Her 
Relations  to  Neighboring  Countries,  1886. 
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produce  of  the  country.  Russian  manu¬ 
facturers  were  unable  to  compete  with  for¬ 
eign  producers  even  in  Asiatic  markets, 
and  the  Government  tried  to  supplement 
by  force  of  arms  the  deficiency  in  indus¬ 
trial  skill. 

Th  is  may  be  so,  but  the  result  is  in  any 
case  the  same,  viz.,  constant  conquest, 
and  Stepniak  himself  admits  that  “  all 
the  support  that  Moscow  industry  can 
have  from  the  opening  of  Central  Asian 
markets — such  as  the  Khanates,  Penjdeh, 
and  even  Herat — is  very  limited,”  and  it 
was  cettainly  not  for  acquiring  new  mar¬ 
kets  that  Russia  was  driven  into  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  1877.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Government  by  this  policy  sought  to 
divert  the  population  from  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  internal  condition,  but  the  result 
has  not  answered  the  expectation,  for  it 
was  the  Turkish  war  which  laid  open  the 
gangrene  of  official  peculation,  and  what 
was  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  did 
not  at  all  compensate  for  the  enormous 
sacrifices  which  Russia  had  to  bear.  Re¬ 
volts  broke  out  which  had  to  be  crushed 
with  much  bloodshed,  conflagrations  dev¬ 
astated  whole  quarters  of  cities,  the  im¬ 
poverished  nobility  was  in  a  state  of  latent 
mutiny,  Nihilism  became  rampant  even  in 
the  higher  classes,  as  was  shown  by  the 
attempts  against  the  life  of  high  officials 
and  the  Czar  himself,  and  the  juries  ac¬ 
quitted  criminals  who  frankly  avowed  their 
guilt,  like  Vera  Sassulitch. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  internal  anarchy 
and  blighted  hopes  of  reform  that  Alex¬ 
ander  HI.  grew  up.  Until  his  twentieth 
year  he  had  no  prospect  of  ascending  the 
throne,  and  was  educated  exclusively  as  a 
soldier,  without  any  preparation  for  his 
future  vocation.  But  the  events  passing 
under  his  eyes  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  imptession  upon  him,  and  when,  by 
tlie  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  became 
heir-apparent,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
dissatisfied  tried  to  gain  him  for  their 
ideas.  Moreover,  the  man  who  was 
charged  to  initiate  the  young  Grand  Duke 
into  Russian  policy,  Podobenoszew  (of 
whom  we  shal;  have  to  say  more  pres¬ 
ently),  was  a  convinced  adherent  of  au¬ 
tocracy  and  orthodoxy  as  the  only  solid 
foundations  of  the  Russian  commonwealth, 
and  the  energy  with  which  he  preached 
this  doctrine  to  his  pupil,  so  different 
from  the  flickering  uncertainty  of  official 
statesmen  wavering  between  liberalism 


and  loyalism,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  disillusions  brought  on  by  the  Turkish 
war  pushed  him  still  more  into  opposition 
against  the  reigning  system.  He  knew 
better  than  any  one  that  the  accusations 
of  peculation  directed  against  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  his  uncle  Nicolas,  were 
well  founded,  and  he  was  indignant  that 
the  legal  process  taken  against  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  firms  that  had  cheated  the  soldiers  of 
their  victuals  should  be  stopped  because 
those  firms  threatened  to  unmask  their 
superiors.  He  keenly  felt  the  disasters  of 
the  improvident  attack  against  Plevna, 
where  the  Russian  army  was  only  saved 
from  utter  destruction  by  the  Roumanians, 
and  he  was  disgusted  with  the  inactivity 
of  his  father,  who  remained  at  Gorny- 
Studen  for  weeks  with  his  mistress.  Prin¬ 
cess  Dolgorouki,  He  did  his  military 
duty  bravely,  but  failed  in  his  endeavor 
to  establish  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 
the  faults  committed,  and  for  handing 
over  the  leadership  of  the  operations  to 
more  competent  generals.  So  he  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  pessimist  humor, 
which  was  not  removed  when  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Berlin  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  a  series 
of  Nihilist  attempts,  which  brought  a 
panic  upon  the  Court,  the  capital,  and  the 
provinces. 

Even  a  strong  and  well-balanced  mind 
might  have  been  shaken  by  such  experi¬ 
ences,  but  the  Grand  Duke — excluded 
from  all  practical  participatiou  in  the 
business  of  the  State  which  was  to  form 
the  task  of  his  future  life,  exposed  to  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  various  parties, 
and  without  confidential  relations  with 
his  father, — was  wavering,  and  distrusted 
his  own  forces.  The  system  followed  by 
his  grandfather  having  broken  down,  and 
the  opposite  one  which  Alexander  II.  had 
initiated  seeming  destined  to  a  similar 
fate,  what  was  he  to  do  in  this  chaos  of 
conflicting  views  and  interests  ?  It  was 
in  this  condition  that  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  catastrophe  of 
March  13th,  1881. 

According  to  an  apparently  authentic 
report  in  the  Cracow  paper  Czas*  con¬ 
firmed  by  later  publications,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.  had  signed  the  very  morn- 


*  Extract  of  the  unpublished  reminiscences 
of  a  former  Minister. 
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ing  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  murdered 
a  Ukase  addressed  to  the  Senate,  by 
which  a  committee  was  to  be  appointed 
for  realizing  Count  Loris  Melikow’s  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  general  representative  assembly 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial 
assemblies.  On  March  20th  Alexander 
III.  convoked  a  grand  council  of  the 
principal  dignitaiies,  asking  their  opinion 
on  Loiis  Melikow’s  proposal.  A  lively 
discussion  took  place,  of  which  the  Czas 
gives  a  detailed  account,  the  result  being 
that,  besides  the  author.  Count  Adlerberg, 
Miljutin,  Walujew,  Abasa,  Giers,  Nabo- 
kow,  Saburow,  and  Solski  voted  for  the 
measure,  while  Prince  Lieven,  Count 
Stoganow,  Makow,  Possiet,  and,  above 
all,  Podobenoszcw  voted  against  it.  The 
Emperor,  thanking  the  members,  said  that 
the  majority  had  declared  for  the  con¬ 
vening  of  an  assembly  elected  by  the  na¬ 
tion  for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
adding,  “  I  share  this  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  wish  that  the  reform  Ukase 
shall  be  published  as  under  the  patronage 
of  my  father,  to  whom  the  initiative  of 
this  reform  is  due.”  The  Ukase,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  published,  Podobenoszew 
and  Ignatiew  having  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
crediting  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  Czar,  as¬ 
serting  that  it  would  only  create  excite¬ 
ment  and  increase  the  existing  fermenta¬ 
tion.  On  May  13th  a  manifesto  appeared, 
in  which  the  Czar  declared  his  will  “  to 
keep  firmly  the  reins  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  God,  and,  in  the  belief  in  the 
force  and  truth  of  autocratic  power,  to 
fortify  that  power  and  to  guard  it  against 
all  encroachments.”  A  few  days  later 
Count  Ignatiew,  the  head  of  the  Slavophil 
party,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  by-and-by  the  other  more  lib¬ 
eral  Ministers  of  Alexander  II.  disap¬ 
peared. 

By  far  the  most  important  personage 
under  the  present  Government  is  Podo¬ 
benoszew,  High  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  an  office  equivalent  to  a  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  for  the  State  Church. 
Laborious  and  of  unblemished  integrity, 
this  man  is  a  fanatic  by  conviction.  Un¬ 
der  Alexander  II.,  who  was  too  much  of 
a  European  to  like  him,  lie  had  but  a  sec¬ 
ondary  position,  but  under  his  pupil,  the 
present  Emperor,  he  has  become  all-pow'- 
erful,  the  more  so  because  his  orthodoxy 
wears  the  national  garb,  and  he  insists 
that  the  break-down  of  the  Nicolas  I. 


system  was  only  caused  through  governing 
with  Ministers  of  German  origin.  He  is 
seconded  by  Count  Tolstoi,  the  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs  (who  replaced  the  more 
liberal  Saburow),*  to  whom  belong  the 
questions  concerning  the  foreign,  i.e,, 
non  orthodox,  confessions.  These  two, 
supported  by  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Manassein,  have  enacted  persecutions 
against  Catholics,  Uniates,  Protestants, 
and  Jews,  which  seem  incredible  in  our 
age,  but  which  are  well  attested.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  who  have  committed  no 
wrong  other  than  that  of  being  faithful  to 
their  inherited  creed  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  exiled  to  Siberia,  or 
to  distant  regions  without  any  means  of 
livelihood.  As  regards  Catholics,  these 
measures  are  principally  directed  against 
the  clergy  ;  but  the  Uniates,  i.e.,  the 
Catholics  who  have  the  Slav  liturgy,  are 
unsparingly  deported  if  they  refuse  to  have 
their  children  baptized  by  an  orthodox 
Pope,  and  this  is  done  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  peasants  and  merchants. 
Twenty  thousand  Uniates  alone  have  been 
removed  from  the  western  provinces  to 
Szaratow.  Those  who  remain  at  home 
have  Cossacks  quartered  upon  them,  and 
all  sorts  of  compulsory  means  are  used  to 
stamp  out  this  sect.  A  heartrending 
story  of  this  persecution  is  told  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (August 
Ist,  1889),  “  Simple  Recit  par  Madame 
Marguerite  Porodowska,”  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  taken  from  life.  In  the  Baltic 
provinces  the  German  language  is  sup¬ 
pressed  as  much  as  possible,  their  institu¬ 
tions  are  destroyed  under  the  shallow  pre¬ 
text  of  drawing  the  population  nearer  to 
the  great  Russian  family,  and  the  same 
process  has  been  begun  against  Finland  ; 
while  the  Catholic  priests  are  forbidden 
to  use  the  Polish  language  in  their  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Press  is  fettered,  the  foreign 
creeds  are  insulted  and  calumniated,  and 
not  permitted  to  answer  the  false  charges 
made  against  them  ;  apostasy  from  the 
ruling  Church  is  visited  by  criminal  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  the  orthodox  propaganda  is 
favored  by  every  means.  Strange  to  say, 
in  face  of  such  proceedings,  there  is  a 
single  exception  allowed  de  facto — the 
propaganda  of  Islam,  which  on  the  south¬ 
ern  Volga  makes  thousands  of  converts, 
so  that  in  those  eparchies  there  are  many 


*  Ignatiew' s  successor. 
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more  mosques  than  Christian  churches. 
Tracts  of  the  most  ajjgressive  character 
against  Christianity  are  freely  circulated, 
and  the  Russian  authorities,  who  in  the 
West  and  South  persecute  all  who  do  not 
how  to  orthodoxy,  here  allow  the  Mollahs 
to  do  as  they  like. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  Alexander  III. 
is  ignorant  of  the  atrocities  committed  in 
his  name,  for  he  is  not  a  man  to  sanction 
deliberate  injustice  or  to  tolerate  persons 
of  manifest  impurity  in  important  offices. 
Though  the  Czar  insists  upon  having  per¬ 
sonally  honest  Ministers,  mere  honesty  is 
not  sufficient  for  governing  a  great  em¬ 
pire.  Truth  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
ear  of  the  autocrat ;  the  Russian  Press 
aoes  not  reflect  public  opinion  with  its 
currents,  but  is  simply  the  speaking-tube 
of  the  reigning  coterie,  which  has  sup¬ 
pressed  all  papers  opposed  to  it,  while  the 
foreign  Press  is  only  allowed  to  enter 
mutilated  by  the  censorship.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  have,  indeed,  the  privilege  to  read 
foreign  papers  in  their  original  shape,  but 
the  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  does  not 
belonc  to  them.  Ilia  reading  is,  on  the 
contrary,  subjected,  by  the  persons  who 
surround  him,  to  careful  selection,  and  if 
there  is  anything  disadvantageous  to  Rus¬ 
sia  in  the  papers  be  is  allowed  to  read  it 
is  explained  away  as  the  outcome  of  ha¬ 
tred  and  calumny  against  his  dominion. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  greatly  astonished 
when,  on  his  late  visit  to  Copenhagen,  his 
mother-in-law,  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
put  into  his  hands  Pastor  Dalton’s  Open 
Letter  to  Podobenoszew,  in  which  this  pa¬ 
triotic  clergyman  exposed  the  frauds  and 
violences  committed  against  the  Protes¬ 
tants  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  that  he 
sent  an  order  to  the  Procurator  to  justify 
himself  in  face  of  these  accusations.  But 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  answer,  who  remains  in  power  and 
continues  to  act  as  before,  casting  down 
every  opposition  to  his  system  by  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  autocracy  can  only  be  upheld 
by  orthodoxy  and  nationality. 

It  is  the  same  with  Russia’s  foreign 
policy.  The  Emperor  is  peaceful  and  will 
not  hear  of  war  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  many  humiliations  arising  from 
Russia’s  conduct  toward  Bulgaria,  where 
Stambuloif  always  had  the  best  of  it,  rather 
than  provoke  a  conflict.  He  accepts  the 
cajoleries  of  the  French  Republicans  and 
sends  the  Star  of  St.  Andreas  to  President 


Carnot,  but  as  soon  as  French  diplomatists 
propose  a  real  alliance,  which  may  lead  to 
war,  they  are  met  by  a  fierce  rebuff  from 
the  Czar,  as  lately  happened  to  M.  do 
Laboulaye,  who  in  consequence  has  to 
leave  his  embassy  in  dismay.  With  all 
this,  however,  he  is  surrounded  by  Pan- 
slavists  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  an 
underground  warfare  against  the  Balkan 
States.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  example 
in  the  annals  of  modern  history  of  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  envoy  abusing  so  flagrantly  the 
privileges  of  his  position  as  has  been  'done 
by  M.  Hitrovo,  Minister  at  Bukarest, 
whose  house  was  the  rallying  point  of  all 
Panslavist  agitators  against  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  even  of  the  Roumanian 
anti -dynastic  opposition.  But  at  last, 
having  quarclled  with  his  secretary,  Jacob- 
sohn,  this  worthy  made  revelations  so 
compromising  for  his  former  chief  that 
the  Government  was  obliged  to  transfer 
Hitrovo  to  Lisbon. 

It  is  evident  that  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  notwithstanding  the  personal  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Czar,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  remains  doubtful.  Russia  indeed 
is  isolated,  so  much  so  that  two  years  ago 
Alexander  III.,  in  a  public  toast,  called 
little  Montenegro  her  only  friend.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  all  Western  ideas  of 
civilization,  very  irritable,  and  unflinching 
in  his  personal  dislikes,  as  he  has  shown 
in  the  case  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bat- 
tenberg  ;  and,  with  his  narrow  views,  he 
is  unable  to  calculate  the  bearing  of  his 
words  and  actions,  which  often  amount  to 
direct  provocation  against  his  neighbors. 
If,  nevertheless,  tolerable  relations  with 
England,  Austria,  and  Germany  have  been 
maintained,  this  is  for  the  most  part  the 
merit  of  M.  de  Giers,  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  an  unpretending,  cautious,  and  per¬ 
sonally  reliable  man  of  business,  whose 
influence  with  the  Czar  lies  in  the  clever¬ 
ness  with  which  he  appears  not  to  exercise 
any.  He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
political  relations,  but  no  specific  pro¬ 
gramme.  He  never  takes  any  step  which 
commits  the  Emperor,  but  confines  him¬ 
self  to  the  practical  questions  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  thus  enables  his  master  to  ap¬ 
pear  the  real  leader  of  Russian  foreign 
policy.  By  these  means  this  Finnish  no¬ 
bleman,  hated  by  the  Panslavists,  has  not 
only  contrived  to  become  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  to  remain  so  for  years.  Among 
the  other  Ministers  and  high  officials  only 
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a  few  enjoy  the  personal  confidence  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
House,  Count  Woronzow-Dashkow,  is  a 
rich  man  of  ancient  family  and  unblem¬ 
ished  integrity,  who  never  meddles  with 
politics.  Prince  Obolenski,  Court  Mar¬ 
shal,  is  an  influential  personage,  but  has 
never  any  idea  of  possessing  an  opinion 
differing  from  that  of  his  sovereign  ;  and 
General  von  Richter,  Commander  of  the 
Imperial  headquarters  and  President  of 
the  Committee  for  Petitions,  haled  as  a 
Gendan  and  a  Protestant,  strictly  confines 
himself  to  his  business,  and  is  esteemed 
by  the  Czar  for  his  honesty  and  loyalty. 
The  present  Finance  Minister,  Vishnc- 
gradski,  is  in  his  way  a  clever  man,  who 
has  contrived  to  raise  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  converted  5  per  cent,  loans 
into  4  per  cent,  ones,  but  only  by  vastly 
increasing  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  by 
extending  the  period  of  the  sinking  fund 
from  twenty-five  to  eighty-one  years, 
while  he  has  scraped  together  every  avail¬ 
able  rouble  by  the  harshest  taxation,  and 
so  impoverished  the  mass  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  population.  The  Ministers  of  War 
and  Public  Instruction,  General  Wan- 
nowski  and  Count  Deljanow,  are  without 
political  importance.  The  chief  of  the 
general  stafl.  General  Obrutchew,  is  con- 
si'lered  the  principal  advocate  of  a  French 
alliance,  but  has  been  obliged  to  renounce 
his  journeys  to  Paris,  which  he  made  for 
promoting  his  ideas  under  Alexander  II., 
the  present  Emperor  allowing  no  similar 
interferences,  which  might  hamper  his 
future  policy. 

The  Empress  Marie  Feodorowna  (orig¬ 
inally  betrothed  to  his  elder  brother),  an 
amiable  and  popular  woman,  of  a  naturally 
gay  temper,  is  the  head  of  all  Court  fes¬ 
tivities,  but  she  does  not  pretend  to  exer- 
ci'ie  any  influence  over  her  husband,  which 
explains  why  the  domestic  life  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  couple  is  so  happy.  Her  nerves  are 
said  to  have  been  much  shaken  by  the 
railway  catastrophe  of  Borki  and  the  late 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czarevitch  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  by  the  illness  of  her 
younger  son.  The  heir-apparent  is  too 
young,  and  seems  too  insignificant,  to 
have  any  present  importance.  The  eldest 
brother  of  the  Emperor,  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir,  is  a  man  not  without  talent, 
who  has  been  frequently  chosen  by  the 
Czar  to  represent  him  at  foreign  Courts, 
as  on  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  the  Em¬ 


peror  William  I. ,  and  also  for  soothing 
the  discontent  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  in 
which  mission,  however,  he  entirely  failed 
owing  to  the  instructions  inspired  by 
Podobenoszew.  His  wife,  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Princess  Maria  Paulowna,  is  certainly 
the  most  gifted  person  of  the  Imperial 
family,  who  had  the  courage  to  stipulate 
as  a  condition  of  her  marriage  that  she 
should  remain  a  Protestant,  the  first  time 
in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  this 
has  occurred  in  Russia.  Her  position  is 
therefore  a  difficult  one,  but  she  maintains 
it  with  firmness  and  tact,  and  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  Count  Vasili — now 
unmasked  as  a  French  spy,  Mondion — in 
his  book  La  Sociele  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
that  she  played  the  part  of  Bismarck’s 
agent  and  dabbled  in  German  intrigues,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  Two  other  German 
princesses  marrying  Grand  Dukes  also  re¬ 
mained  Protestants,  Princess  Elizabeth  of 
Hesse,  wife  of  the  Emperor’s  brother, 
Sergei,  and  Princess  Constantin  of  Alten- 
burg,  but  the  first  named  embraced  the 
orthodox  creed  when  her  husband  was 
made  Governor  of  Moscow. 

Personally,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  be 
kind-hearted,  though  at  the  same  time 
hot-tempered,  while  a  strange  vein  of 
timidity  pervades  his  character.  He  does 
not  like  new  faces,  and  prefers  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  Ministers  and  generals 
by  writing  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth, 
because  he  dues  not  like  discussions  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared.  He  is,  of 
course,  obliged  to  receive  hundreds  of 
persons,  but  avoids  long  conversations,  if 
he  feels  unable  to  cope  in  argument  with 
his  interlocutors.  His  personal  commerce 
with  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence  is 
therefore  very  limited,  and  he  dislikes  in¬ 
tercourse  with  eminent  men,  because  he 
fears  the  influence  they  may  exercise  upon 
him,  being  very  desirous  of  appearing  in¬ 
dependent.  For  instance,  he  has  discarded 
Count  Adlerberg,  a  real  man  of  business, 
who  always  accompanied  Alexander  II.  in 
his  travels,  and  when  he  goes  abroad  he  is 
surrounded  only  by  those  who  have  no 
opinion  of  their  own.  Yet  the  Emperor 
is  very  accessible  to  the  advice  of  fanatics 
like  Podobenoszew,  because  their  resolute 
convictions  impose  upon  him,  and  because, 
above  all,  he  fears  foreign  influence. 

After  all,  Alexander  III.,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  private  virtues,  is  far  from  being  a 
happy  man  or  a  successful  ruler.  He 
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feels  his  life  to  be  in  constant  danger,  as 
evidenced  by  the  immense  apparatus  of 
police  and  military  force  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  particularly  when  travelling. 
The  Nihilist  plots  have  somewhat  abated, 
because  the  conspirators  have  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  put  down,  but  no  one  knows  whether 
the  danger  of  Nihilism  has  been  dimin¬ 
ished.  According  to  a  well-informed  ob¬ 
server,*  acute  Nihilism  has  become  chron¬ 
ic,  the  hot-headed  fanatics  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  attempts  of  violence  have  de¬ 
creased,  and  the  omnipresence  of  politi¬ 
cal  spies  has  suppressed  the  free  discussion 
of  political  affairs  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 


discontented,  which  expects  a  change  for 
the  better  only  from  revolutionary  events 
or  war,  has  enormously  increased. 

Russia  has  certainly  vast  natural  re¬ 
sources,  but  they  cannot  be  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  un¬ 
der  the  present  system  of  government, 
which  rests  on  violent  suppression  of  every 
free  opinion,  official  corruption,  and  a 
perverse  fiscal  policy.  Unless  this  mis- 
government  and  the  aggressive  foreign 
policy  cease,  the  condition  of  the  great 
Russian  Empire  will  remain  precarious, 
and  the  prospects  of  European  peace  un¬ 
settled. — New  Review. 


ACCIDENTAL  CONVERSATION. 


Mr.  Besant  will  probably  find  plenty 
of  people  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says, 
as  he  does  in  his  “  Voice  of  the  Flying 
Day,”  that  after  some  six  weeks  of  coun¬ 
try  solitude  there  comes  a  strong  longing 
on  the  townsman  for  the  talk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  trains  and  omnibuses,  on  park  seats 
and  in  penny  steamers.  Many  people  let 
the  listening  for  amusing  things  said  by 
stranceis  become  part  of  their  daily  life, 
and  when  away  from  town  for  long,  miss 
this  accidental  conversation  as  they  miss 
the  play  or  the  opera.  And  by  accidental 
conversation  we  do  not  mean  conversa¬ 
tions  with  strangers,  but  those  conversa¬ 
tions  which  take  place  in  one’s  presence, 
and  of  which  one  is  a  silent  spectator. 
To  the  men  and  women  who  cultivate  a 
taste  for  this  accidental  conversation  a 
journey  by  train  or  omnibus  is  as  good  as 
the  theatre.  If  you  once  get  bitten  with 
the  love  of  this  form  of  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation,  you  have  only  to  sit  quiet  in  a 
corner  and  witness  many  a  delightful 
comedy  enacted  before  your  eyes.  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  scenes  are 
apt  to  end  abruptly,  and  the  plots  are 
often  not  sufficiently  indicated  ;  but 
against  this  must  be  set  the  perfection  of 
realism  displayed  by  the  actors,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  the  stories.  Possibly, 
in  many  cases,  the  taste  for  accidental 
conversation  has  to  be  acquired  ;  but  this 
can  be  said  of  a  hundred  good  things, 
from  oysters  to  tobacco.  When  acquired, 
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however,  it  is  a  most  precious  possession, 
for  it  relieves  the  tedium  of  self-transport 
immensely.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  one 
may  pass  a  day,  or  even  a  week,  without 
hearing  anything  worth  hearing ;  but, 
then,  there  is  always  the  delight  of  the  hunt¬ 
er — the  quest  for  the  good  thing,  and  the 
sense  of  double  delight  when  it  is  found. 

Before,  however,  attempting  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  best  way  of  encouraging  acciden¬ 
tal  conversations,  and  illustrating  by  ex¬ 
ample  the  sort  of  game  run  down,  we 
must  clear  up  a  point  of  honor  connected 
with  the  subject.  It  may  be  urged  that 
it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  sit  behind 
your  paper  listening  hard  all  the  time  to 
what  some  old  gentleman  is  saying  to  his 
niece  as  to  glories  of  his  youth,  and  that 
a  self-respecting  person  would  endeavor 
to  distract  his  mind — if  necessary,  with 
the  shipping  intelligence.  To  this  propo¬ 
sition  we  must  give  a  distinct  denial. 
Without  stooping  to  the  excuse  of  the 
witnesses  in  Court,  who  “  just  set  the  door 
a  wee  bit  open,”  and  then  declare  that 
the  voices  forced  themselves  upon  their 
ears  in  such  a  way  that,  do  what  they 
would,  they  could  not  help  hearing  every 
word,”  we  boldly  declare  that  a  man  has 
a  tight  to  listen  and  to  overhear  all  acci¬ 
dental  conveisations,  subject  to  this  limita¬ 
tion,  that  he  does  so  with  the  bona-fide 
intention  of  getting  therefrom  the  amuse¬ 
ment  which  is  expected  at  the  theatre,  and 
nothing  but  that.  Any  other  reason  for 
listening  is  to  be  condemned.  A  man  has 
no  business  to  listen  to  anything  which  is 
being  said  about  himself  or  his  friends  or 
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relations  in  ignorance  of  his  presence. 
Ag^in,  he  has  no  business  to  listen,  if, 
though  the  talkers  do  not  know  him,  he 
knows  them.  In  either  of  these  cases 
there  is  a  personal  relation  established  be* 
tween  him  and  the  talkers,  and  it  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  courtesies  of  life  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  talkers 
had  forgotten  his  presence.  It  is  only 
when  a  man  can  feel  that  the  people  to 
whose  w’ords  he  is  listening  are  total 
strangers  whom  he  has  never  seen  before, 
and  whom  he  will  never  see  again — who 
are,  in  fact,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
mere  shadows  on  the  screen — that  the  de¬ 
lights  of  accidental  conversation  can  be 
freely  indulged  in.  Fortunately,  these 
are  the  conditions  which  usually  prevail 
in  public  conveyances  in  London.  “  Come 
like  shadows,  so  depart,”  is  the  rule  of 
the  knife-board.  As  a  concrete  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  line  must  be 
drawn  between  assisting  at  a  comedy  of 
real  life  and  mere  eavesdropping,  we  may 
give  the  experiences  of  an  inveterate  prac- 
iiser  of  the  art  of  listening.  The  person 
in  question  had  taken  possession  of  a  new 
house  a  day  earlier  than  he  intended. 
Strolling  round  his  garden  he  heard  be¬ 
hind  the  fence  the  voices  of  two  country¬ 
men  :  “  When  do  the  folks  come  in  if” 
“  To-morrow.”  “  What  sort  bn  they  ?” 
Ilere  it  was  obvious  that  to  listen  further 
would  be  to  act  a  very  dishonorable  part ; 
and  accordingly  the  householder  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sigh  as  a 
lover  of  accidental  conversations,  and  de¬ 
part  like  a  man  of  honor.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himself  sketching  under 
one  side  of  a  high  hedge,  while  a  couple 
of  unknown  hedgers  were  trimming  on 
the  other,  he  could  listen  with  a  peifectly 
easy  conscience.  What  he  heard  on  the 
occasion  in  question  was  well  worth  hear¬ 
ing.  ‘‘  So  they  did  take  the  hemlock  and 
boiled  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  ’oman  ;  and 
the  ’oman  died.”  ”  Did  er,  now  !” 
Was  it  some  new  tale  of  rustic  poisoning 
that  was  being  related,  or  some  ancient 
fable,  old  perhaps  as  the  Odyssey,  which 
was  being  re-dislied  by  one  of  the  hedgers 
for  the  other’s  benefit  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 
The  sketcher  heard  no  more.  Not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  seen,  or  because  the  men 
were  called  away,  but  simply  because 
there  then  occurred  one  of  those  long- 
drawn  pauses  which  are  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  real  country  talk.  The  inter¬ 


val  remained  unfilled,  and  whether  it  was 
Mary,  the  mason’s  daughter,  or  somebody 
in  those  ‘‘  very  old  ancient  times  you’ve 
heard  tell  on,”  who  drank  the  hemlock, 
remained  and  remains  a  mystery.  Some 
people  would,  no  doubt,  be  disappointed 
at  anything  so  incomplete  as  this.  These 
will  prefer  the  scenes  of  genteel  comedy 
one  gets  in  a  first-class  railway-carriage. 
The  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  very  best  piece  of  acting 
for  vivacity,  naturalness,  and  good  taste 
that  he  has  ever  witnessed,  he  saw  as  a 
corner- seat  spectator  on  the  London  and 
South-Western.  The  dramatis  persona 
were  an  elderly  but  handsome  and  well- 
bred  man  of  the  world,  anxious  to  amuse 
himself  by  a  flirtation,  but  even  more  anx¬ 
ious  not  to  commit  himself,  and  a  clever 
and  exceedingly  good-looking  old  young 
lady  of  about  nine  and  twenty.  A  better 
acted  or  more  finished  htlle  comedy  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Every  point  was 
taken  up  and  given  its  proper  value,  and 
not  a  gesture  or  a  tone  was  overdone. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  this  must  be  an  im¬ 
aginary  case,  people  never  talk  before  a 
stranger.  Not,  perhaps,  if  you  look  ag¬ 
gressive.  If,  however,  you  retire  behind 
your  p.aper  and  make  it  quite  clear  that 
you  have  no  sort  of  intention  of  trying  to 
join  in  the  conversation,  and  are,  in  fact, 
a  person  of  no  account,  they  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  take  you  at  your  word,  and  treat 
you  as  part  of  the  cariiage  furniture.  In 
order  to  assume  this  carriage-furniture 
status,  however,  it  is  imperative  not  to 
speak.  Do  not  say,  ”  May  I  move  this 
bag?”  ‘‘  Allow  me,”  “  May  I  open  this 
window  a  little  ?”  Such  phrases  at  once 
break  the  spell,  and  put  out  the  actors. 
The  only  way  to  secure  a  good  represen¬ 
tation  is  to  sit  like  a  log,  and  either  look 
out  of  the  window  or  into  your  news¬ 
paper.  In  third-class  carriages  such  pre¬ 
cautions  are,  however,  hardly  necessary. 
The  poorer  classes  are  accustomed  to  pub¬ 
licity,  and  perform  in  public  without  any 
sense  of  uneasiness.  The  most  thrilling 
scene  will  sometimes  take  place  with  five 
on  each  side.  It  vyas  once  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  the  present  writer  to  be  in  a  third- 
class  Underground  carriage,  when  a  re¬ 
spectably  dressed  woman  and  a  man,  who 
can  best  be  described  by  saying  that  he 
looked  like  what  is  described  in  the  ser¬ 
vants’  advertisement  columns  as  a  “  thor¬ 
ough  indoor,”  got  in.  The  woman’s  first 
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words  were  as  good  as  any  ever  invented 
by  novelist  or  playwiight  to  open  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story  : — “  lie  never  knew  till  the 
day  he  followed  her  to  the  grave  that  she 
wasn’t  his  mother.”  Tlieii  followed  a 
very  exciting  but  very  tangled  conversa¬ 
tional  web,  from  which  one  could  dimly 
gather  that  somebody  was  keeping  some¬ 
body  else — apparently  the  “  thorough  in¬ 
door” — out  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  oppression 
and  knavery  going  on,  again  apparently 
against  the  “  thorough  indoor,”  who  sat 
ail  the  time  deeply  interested,  as  well  he 
might  be,  and  asking  an  occasional  and 
usually  irrelevant  question.  Above  every¬ 
thing,  the  ‘‘  thorough  indoor”  was  to  see 
a  third  person  before  he  was  seen  by  the 
other  side,  and  “  put  it  to  him.”  There 
was  just  a  chance  that  he  might  do  right, 
but  a  still  stronger  one  that  it  would  all 
be  no  good.  At  this  melancholy  conclu¬ 
sion  the  train  stopped,  the  respectable 
woman  in  black  got  out,  followed  by  the 
‘‘  thorough  indoor,”  and  the  scene 
‘‘closed  in,”  leaving  the  spectators  with 
an  intense,  but  unfoitunately  unassuagable, 
thirst  for  more  light.  Told  barely,  the 
story  sounds  comic,  but  at  the  time  the 
earnestness  of  the  speakers  left  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  real  tragedy  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing, — one  of  those  ‘‘  strange  things” 
of  English  middle-class  life  which  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins  loved  to  dissect. 

Occasionally,  the  people  who  train 
themselves  to  listen  in  railway-carriages 
will  do  more  than  merely  witness  ‘‘  little 
comedies”  enacted  before  their  eyes,  or 
see  odd  characteristics  exhibited.  If  thev 
are  lucky,  they  may  hear  some  really  good 
‘‘  yarn”  spun,  as  poor  people  spin  them 
to  each  other.  Try  to  get  a  laboring-man 
to  tell  you  a  story,  and  he  will  make  it  as 
colorless  and  bald  as  an  affidavit.  Hear 
him,  however,  in  the  ale-house,  among 
his  own  people,  and  it  is  a  very  different 
story.  The  present  writer  once  heard  an 


old  peasant  in  a  third-class  carriage  begin 
to  give  a  friend  a  chapter  of  autobiographi¬ 
cal  reminiscences  which  was  worth  going 
a  hundred  miles  to  hear.  ‘‘  Yes,”  he 
began,  or  rather  went  on,  ‘‘  And  I  can 
mind  seeing  four  men  hung  in  a  very 
rustic  manner.  It  was  back  in  the  lick 
burnings.  I  was  a  lad  ;  but  they  were 
hung  just  opposite  our  door  for  a  warning. 
They  was  tried  in  Wells,  and  they  biought 
’em  down  to  the  country  where  I  was,  in 
a  wagon,  sitting  on  their  own  coffins,  and 
every  village  they  passed  through  they 
tolled  the  bells.  They  was  to  be  bung 
opposite  their  own  cottages.  They  put 
up  a  gallows  with  four  ropes,  and  they 
stood  one  of  these  big  wagons  boarded 
over,  underneath,  and  when  they  had 
fastened  the  men  up,  they  put  in  the 
horses  and  drew  the  wagon  away  from  un¬ 
der  their  feet.  Law  bless  you,  they 
kicked  there  for  more  nor  half  an  hour, 
and  their  polls  was  drawn  out  half  a  foot, 
and  all  as  red  as  Are.  It  was  just  against 
where  we  lived,  and  I  saw  ’em  banging 
there  till  it  was  dark.  They’d  set  the 
ricks  on  fire,  you  sec.  There  used  to  be 
a  lot  of  it,  and  they  wanted  to  stop  it  and 
to  make  these  I  am  speaking  of  a  warn¬ 
ing.”  .  .  .  Whether  this  hideous ‘‘ rustic 
manner”  of  hanging  was  ever  really  pur¬ 
sued  we  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the 
old  man  spoke  as  if  he  were  speaking  the 
truth  ;  and  when  he  turned  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bull-baiting  on  Mendip,  and 
how  the  young  chaps  used  to  run  in  and 
catch  hold  of  the  rope,  and  then  run  out 
again  before  the  bull  could  gel  at  them, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  romancing, 
for  such  displays  of  village  cruelty  and 
prowess  have  often  been  described.  But, 
true  or  false,  accidental  conversations  cer¬ 
tainly  form  no  small  part  for  many  people 
of  the  charm  of  town  life.  They  are  not 
better  than  the  woods  and  fields,  but  they 
are  a  considerable  compensation. — Specta¬ 
tor. 
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The  experimental  philosopher,  as  a  Germans  would  probably  seek  to  explain 
rule,  is  blessed  with  a  love  of  fun  and  this  condition  of  mind,  as  due  to  the  in¬ 
humor,  and  possesses  perhaps  in  a  higher  termittance  of  objective,  in  distinction  to 
degree  than  his  brethren  of  the  pen,  a  the  continuity  of  subjective  trains  of 
happy  facility  for  mental  relaxation.  The  thought ;  but  these  are  hard  words,  and 
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as  Bishop  Borkclev  savs,  metaphysicians 
first  raise  a  dust,  and  then  complain  they 
cannot  see.  It  is  a  fact,  and  that  is 
enough  for  us,  that  scientific  men  are 
generally  cheerful  minded,  and  can  take 
pleasure  in  wholesome  frivolity  ;  they, 
more  easily  than  scholars  or  poets,  can 
get  out  of  their  sphere  of  work,  can  more 
easily  unbend  the  bow,  and  restore  there¬ 
by  the  balance  of  their  physical  well¬ 
being. 

This  w’as  certainly  the  case  with  Faraday 
— though  not  perhaps  conspicuously  to 
the  world  at  large,  with  whom,  his  rela¬ 
tions  were  those  of  a  solemn  teacher  of 
nature’s  mysteries,  a  grave  exponent  of 
her  laws,  and  above  all  a  man  of  such  ab¬ 
struse  originality  that  he  seemed  a  dweller 
in  the  very  empyrean  of  thought. 

“.One  of  the  earliest  visits  we  paid  in 
London,  after  our  marriage  in  1850, — 
w’as  an  afternoon  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution.  My 
husband  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  great  electrician,  being  himself  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  laborer  in  the  same  field — a  field 
whose  limits  were  even  then  known  to  be 
as  illimitable  as  Cosmos  itself. 

1  had  never  yet  seen  Faraday.  A  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe  overcame  me,  as  we  ascended 
the  long  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
Upper  Chambers  of  that  famous  house  in 
Albemarle  Street.  With  the  knowledge 
that  we  were  approaching  the  Arcana  of 
Science,  I  was  in  no  condition  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  foots  that  rush  in,  but 
rather  felt  restrained  by  the  reverent  spir¬ 
its  of  those  who  fear  to  tread,  on  sacred 
ground.  The  very  sound  of  the  homely 
door  knocker,  rapped  on  my  heart.  Youth 
and  ignorance  are  ever  diffident — at  least 
they  ought  to  be — and  they  were  in  the 
days  that  are  past.  We  entered,  and 
were  kindly  greeted  by  Mrs.  Faraday, 
who  led  us  through  the  outer  siting-room, 
into  an  inner  sanctum  ;  there  was  Faraday 
himself,  half  reclining  on  a  sofa — with  a 
heap  of  circulating  library  novels  round 
him  ;  he  had  evidently  rejected  some, 
that  were  thrown  carelessly  on  the  floor — 
but  his  eyes  were  glued  on  the  exciting 
pages  of  a  third  volume. 

“  lie  reads  a  great  many  novels,  ana  it 
is  very  good  for  him  to  divert  his  mind,” 
said  Mrs.  Faraday  to  us,  later  on. 

It  was  a  touch  of  nature,  delightfully 
reassuring  ;  the  feeling  of  awe  gave  place 
to  warmest  human  sympathy,  when  the 
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philosopher  in  his  most  vivacious  manner, 
and  his  ever  cheery  voice,  welcomed  us, 
not  forgetting  however  to  place  a  mark  in 
his  book. 

These  were  winter  days,  a  busy  time 
with  “  lectures”  and  laboratory  work  ; 
but  we  wanted  to  engage  the  Faradays  to 
pay  us  a  visit  at  Fyne  Court,  in  the  late 
summer,  when  they  would  be  able  to  get 
away  from  London.  Mr.  Crosse,  who 
fully  shared  in  Faraday's  delight  in  a 
thunder-storm,  said  laughingly,  that  he 
hoped  we  might  have  a  “  rattling  good 
storm,  to  welcome  them  to  the  Quantock 
hills  adding  “  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  we  arc  not  unfrequently  disappointed, 
owing  to  that  abominable  Bridgwater 
river  which  carries  off  some  of  our  best 
storms.  ” 

This  remark  led  to  a  discussion  upon 
the  electric  attraction  of  river  systems,  and 
the  consequent  distribution  of  rain. 
Schonbein’s  recent  researches  on  ozone 
were  touched  upon,  in  reference  to  its  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  atmosphere,  or  its  absence, 
being  possibly  in  some  way  connected 
with  influenza  and  other  epidemic  dis¬ 
orders.  Dr.  Faraday  then  asked  Mr. 
Crosse  about  his  experiments  upon  “  the 
carrying  and  transferring  power  of  elec¬ 
tricity.”  In  conclusion  he  remarked,  on 
hearing  of  Mr.  Crosse’s  success  in  the 
transfer  of  pure  silver  through  "distilled 
water  by  slow  electric  action,  “  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  power  has  been 
astonishingly  influential  in  bringing  about 
many  of  the  earthy  and  metalliferous  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  globe.” 

The  conversation  had  begun  simply 
enough,  about  the  novels  of  Lever  and 
Trollope,  and  the  promise  of  the  first 
Exhibition,  which  was  to  be  opened  ere 
many  months  ;  but  science  was  too  near 
to  both  these  enthusiasts  for  them  to  re¬ 
main  long  without  toirching  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Leaving  the  eager  talkers  to  their  allo- 
tropic  condition  of  oxygen  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  ceaseless  interchange  of 
atoms  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  Mrs.  Faraday 
drew  me  aside,  and  candidly  told  rnc,  in 
much  kindness,  and  with  true  wifely  wis¬ 
dom,  that  our  house,  was  of  all  places, 
the  one  where  she  could  not  permit  her 
husband  to  spend  his  holiday.  She  was 
well  aware  that  Fyne  Court  had  its  labora¬ 
tories  and  foundries,  in  short  had  electri¬ 
cal  arrangements  from  garret  to  basement. 
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and  she  foresaw  that  Faraday,  instead  of 
resting  his  brains,  would  be  talking  sci¬ 
ence  all  day  long. 

I  did  not  fail  to  vindicate  my  husband’s 
character  as  not  being  one  of  the  Dryas¬ 
dust  school  ;  assuring  Mrs.  Faraday  that 
he  had  at  times,  the  ebullient  spirits  of  a 
schoolboy,  could  play  practical  jokes — 
talk  most  excellent  nonsense,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  he  who  is  not  a  fool  sometimes, 
is  a  fool  always,  and  lastly  that  he  bad 
been  convicted  times  out  of  mind,  of  per¬ 
petrating  the  most  execrable  puns  ! 

Faraday  himself  had  been  known  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  bad  puns  ;  there  is  a  story  told 
of  his  being  terribly  bored  by  a  long- 
winded  friend,  who  went  on  prosing  about 
a  misadventure,  he  had  had  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  driving  across  country  after 
dark.  This  friend’s  coachman,  who  we 
may  suppose  was  not  a  total  abstainer, 
lost  his  way  and  wandered  about  and 
about  ;  the  narrator  did  the  like  in  verbal 
description,  which  was  most  tiresome  ; 
“  at  length”  said  he  ”  the  fellow  set  me 
down  in  a  miry  road,  where  I  was  plunging 
about  half  the  night  in  a  perfect  morass.” 
‘‘  More  ass  you”  rapped  out  the  philos¬ 
opher,  glad  to  finish  boredom  with  a  laugh. 

To  return  to  the  incidents  of  a  visit, 
which  to  me  were  so  memorable  ;  we 
were  about  to  take  our  leave,  when  to  my 
great  delight.  Dr.  Faraday,  offered  to 
show  us  over  the  “  workshops,”  as  he 
called  them,  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Descending  to  the  basement,  we  passed 
through  several  rooms,  but  made  our  first 
halt  in  the  old  laboratory,  where  Davy 
had,  with  the  marvellous  insight  of  true 
genius,  worked  out  his  philosophical  in¬ 
ductions',  and  given  experimental  proof  of 
their  accuracy.  Here  in  this  very  spot, 
the  principles  of  electro-chemistry  took 
tangible  form  and  significance  ;  to  the 
unreflecting  mind,  a  scientific  fact  may 
perchance  seem  small  and  isolated,  one 
may  even  be  tempted  to  say  with  that 
foolish  person,  who  with  a  sneer  remarked 
to  Franklin  ‘‘  What’s  the  use  of  it?”  if 
one  did  not  remember  the  philosopher’s 
rejoinder  “  What’s  the  use  of  a  baby  ?” 

Speaking  of  Davy’s  great  scientific 
achievements  Mr.  Crosse  remarked,  that 
the  Swedish  chemist  Berzelius,  jealously 
endeavored  to  detract  from  hismeiits  say¬ 
ing,  “  It  was  I,  Beizelius,  who  opened 
the  door  and  Davy  walked  in.”  This 
gave  Faraday,  the  occasion  to  speak  of 


his  ”  old  master,  that  truly  great  man,” 
in  terms  of  reverence,  that  showed  the 
largeness  of  his  own  nature. 

The  readers  of  Faraday’s  Biography 
will  remember,  that  when  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary  he  accompanied  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  his  travels  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  he  suffered  not  a  little  from  the 
unsuitable  impositions  of  service  made 
upon  him,  and  from  the  temper  of  Lady 
Davy  ;  and  what  was  far  woise,  in  1824, 
when  Faraday  sought  the  distinction  of 
adding  F.R.S.  to  his  name,  his  election 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Humphry. 

I  knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  I  am  describing  ;  but 
I  have  often  thought  since  in  reference  to 
the  words  I  then  heard,  that  certainly, 
few  men  could  so  gratefully  remember, 
and  still  fewer,  could  so  nobly  forget  as 
Faraday. 

Coleridge  who  had  been  Davy’s  ft  lend, 
when  the  raw  Cornish  lad  first  entered 
upon  scientific  work,  in  Beddoe’s  Pneu¬ 
matic  Institution,  in  the  far-off  Bristol 
days— complained  in  later  years — of  Davy 
”  moulding  himself  to  the  woild,”  be¬ 
coming  in  shoit  “  a  Theo-mamnionist.” 
Coleridge,  unconventional  to  a  fault,  anti- 
mundane  in  the  extreme,  frankly  preferred 
“  little  i  against  a  whole  alphabet  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.” 

Before  we  left  the  “  old  ”  laboratory, 
Faraday  let  us  have  a  peep  into  the 
‘‘  froggery,”  a  dismal  sort  of  oubliette  in 
this  castle  of  science.  Here,  tradition 
says,  those  hapless  creatures  were  kept  for 
repeating  Galvani’s  experiments  on  animal 
electiicity. 

Passing  to  the  new  laboratory  we  found 
Anderson  busy  with  his  furnaces.  Every 
one  who  recollects  the  Royal  Institution 
in  the  Augustan  age  of  Faraday,  will  re¬ 
member  the  familiar  figure  of  Anderson, 
the  assistant  at  the  lectures,  who  never 
failed  to  bring  the  right  thing,  at  the 
right  moment.  As  once  said  of  a  greater 
personage,  “  he  was  never  in  the  way, 
and  never  out  of  the  way.”  Anderson, 
who  was  an  old  soldier,  had  been  selected 
as  specially  suited  to  be  Faraday’s  assi.st- 
ant,  from  his  military  habits  of  strict 
obedience.  The  experimental  scientist 
requires  his  helpers  “  not  to  reason  why” 
but  to  do  as  they  arc  bid.  The  story  is 
told,*  that  on  one  occasion  Faraday  had 

•  In  Dr.  Gladstone’s  ”  Michael  Faraday.” 
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forgotten  to  tell  Anderson  to  stop  work 
one  evening  as  usual  and  go  borne.  “  He 
was  found  the  next  morning,  still  stoking 
away  at  the  glowing  furnaces,  as  he  had 
been  all  night.” 

When  we  were  about  to  leave  the  labo¬ 
ratory,  Faraday  turned  to  give  some  direc¬ 
tions  to  Anderson,  and  I  could  not  but 
notice  his  kind  tone  of  voice,  in  issuing 
these  orders  ;  it  was  done  in  a  manner 
which  implied  a  true  sense  of  the  mutual 
obligation,  always  existing  between  master 
and  servant.  Sixteen  quarterings  of  pure 
Norman  ancestry,  could  not  have  made 
Michael  Faraday,  the  blacksmith’s  son,  a 
finer  gentleman  than  he  was  by  nature. 
Faraday  has  been  known  to  put  embar¬ 
rassed  Royalty  at  ease,  with  a  grace  that, 
courtiers  might  envy. 

Our  Cicerone  had  now  taken  us  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution.  With 
the  exception  of  our  three  selves,  it  was 
vacant,  our  voices  echoing  strangely  in 
the  semi  obscurity  of  the  vaulted  space. 
How  often  in  subsequent  years,  I  was  to 
see  this  theatre  crowded  almost  to  suffo¬ 
cation,  when  Faraday  “  the  Prince  of  Lec¬ 
turers”  was  giving  one  of  his  Friday  even¬ 
ing  discourses.  Those  seats  would  be 
filled  again  and  again  with  personages  of 
the  highest  rank  of  intellect  and  social 
standing  in  our  realm  ;  and  with  foreign 
.savants,  whose  names  belong  to  the  world, 
and  to  all  time  ;  but  these  brilliant  gath¬ 
erings  will  never  obliterate  the  impression 
made  upon  me,  when  Faraday  stood — all 
but  alone — in  the  vacant  theatre  I 

Dr.  Faraday  had  been  explaining  to  Mr. 
Crosse,  some  new  appliances  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  exhibition  of  certain  experiments  be¬ 
fore  an  audience  ;  when  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  with  a  mischievous  smile  : 

‘‘  In  the  good  old  days,  the  ladies  were 
kept  well  out  of  the  way,  up  there  in  the 
gallery  ;  but  even  poor  philosophers  must 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  they  have 
come  down  among  us.” 

“  I  hope  they  are  not  a  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence,”  I  ventured  to  remark. 

“  We  will  not  talk  of  that  now,”  he 
replied,  laughing,  and  patting  my  shoulder 
— a  kindly  gesture,  not  infrequent  on  his 
part,  toward  intimate  friends,  and  when 
in  a  playful  mood. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  ;  it  was  of  too 
technical  a  nature  for  me  to  follow,  but, 
I  remember  Faraday  saying,  “  It  is  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  serious  regret  to  me  that  I  am  no 
mathematician  ;  if  I  could  live  my  life 
over  again,  I  would  study  mathematics  ; 
it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  do  so,  but  it  is 
too  late  now.” 

“  An  electrician  should  be  a  Jack-of- 
all-trades,”  remarked  my  husband. 

Just  then  there  came  over  Faraday’s 
countenance,  one  of  those  quick  transi¬ 
tions  of  expression,  that  was  so  character¬ 
istic  of  him,  and  he  adverted  to  his  strug¬ 
gling  days  of  mere  hand-labor,  when  as  lie 
put  it,  ”  the  binding  of  other  men’s 
thoughts  in  leather  backs,  seemed  the  only 
means  of  livelihood  open  to  him.” 

‘‘  You  must  be  very  happy  in  your 
present  position.  Dr.  Faraday,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  turning  to  him,  for  I  felt  my 
w'omanly  sympathy  appealed  to  ;  “  your 
present  pursuits  must  elevate  you  so  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  all  the  meaner  aspects,  and 
lower  aims  of  common  life.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  with  that  won¬ 
derful  mobility  of  countenance  so  peculiar 
to  him,  his  biight  look  changed  to  one  of 
profound  sadness,  and  he  replied  :  “  When 
I  quitted  business,  and  took  to  science  as 
a  career,  I  thought  I  had  left  behind  me 
all  the  petty  meannesses  and  small  jeal¬ 
ousies  which  hinder  man  in  his  moral 
progress  ;  but  I  found  myself  raised  into 
another  sphere,  only  to  find  poor  human 
nature  just  the  same  everywhere,  subject 
to  the  same  weaknesses  and  the  same  self- 
seeking,  however  exalted  the  intellect.” 

Faraday’s  character,  looked  at  from  its 
non-scientific,  but  purely  human  side,  is 
extremely  interesting.  VV’^e  know  “the 
best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults,”  and 
Faraday  was  no  ready-made  angel,  but 
felt  and  confessed  himself,  a'  humble 
scholar  in  life’s  school,  where  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  circumstances  mars  or  makes  a 
character.  The  journal  written  during 
his  tour  abroad  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
together  with  the  early  letters  to  his  friend 
Abbott,  as  they  appear  in  Dr.  Bence 
Jones’s  “Life  of  Faraday,”  are  very 
helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  growth 
and  seif  training  of  his  mind.  He  seems 
to  have  shared  with  Kant,  whom  I  believe 
he  never  read,  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
balance  of  belief  in  the  infinitude  of  m<a- 
terial  creation,  and  a  dire  reverence  for 
the  moral  law  within  the  soul  of  man, 
which  also  is  infinite.  The  spiritual  in¬ 
stinct  was  very  strong  in  Faraday,  though 
as  an  experimentalist  he  dealt  only  with 
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the  material  forces  of  Nature.  Of  the 
formula  of  his  own  religious  belief,  few 
people  outside  his  own  community,  ever 
heard  him  speak.  He  was  “  no  graceless 
zealot”  fighting  for  ‘‘  modes  of  faith 
but  certainly  “  his  life  was  in  the  right” 
if  ever  man’s  was  in  this  world. 

Though  reticent  about  the  articles  of 
his  Faith,  Faraday  was  outspoken  and 
consistent  in  referring  all  phenomena  to 
the  Omnipotent  wisdom  of  God.  In  the 
first  lecture  in  his  course  on  the  non-me- 
tallic  elements,  in  the  Spring  of  1852, 
there  occurs  a  fine  passage.  He  was  re¬ 
marking  on  the  protean  aspects  of  these 
elements  which  constitute  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  niaterial  world,  when  ho 
proceeded  to  say  : 

“  But  higher  contemplations  than  those 
of  mere  chenical  science  are  suggested  by 
the  investigation  of  these  properties  :  ob¬ 
jects  of  greater  interest  present  themselves 
than  the  deductions  of  law  or  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  systems.  An  investigation  of  the 
distinctive  properties  of  chemical  elements 
unfolds  to  us  the  mysterious  yet  simple 
means  chosen  by  the  Omnipotent  for  ac¬ 
complishing  His  results  ;  teaching  us  how 
elements  the  most  seemingly  unmanage¬ 
able  and  discordant  are  made  to  watch  like 
ministering  angels  around  us — each  per¬ 
forming  tianquilly  its  destined  function — 
mo\ing  through  all  the  varying  phases  of 
decay  and  death — and  then  springing  into 
new  life,  assuming  new  forms.” 

It  was  early  in  the  Fifties,  when  we  all 
thought  the  trusty  schoolmaster  was  abroad 
with  his  primer,  and  when  as  Kingsley 
said,  “  the  devil  was  shamming  dead  ”  ; 
that  S'udge  the  medium  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  “  turning  tables”  and  introducing 
to  the  ”  awe-struck,  wide-eyed,  open- 
mouthed”  educated  classes 

“  Milton  composing  baby-rhymes,  and  Locke 

lieasoning  in  gibberish,  Homer  writing 
Greek 

In  noughts  and  crosses,  Asaph  setting 
psalms 

I’o  crotchet  and  quaver.” 

Publishers  and  unbelievers  in  these 
posthumous  writings  of  the  immortals, 
were  confronted  by  friends,  whose  veracity 
they  had  never  doubted,  asserting  that 
they  themselves  had  heard  and  seen  these 
marvels  of  waving  hands  and  mystic  writ¬ 
ing.  Warren,  the  author  of  “  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  a  Year,”  made  a  capital  answer  to 


Lady  Mary  Tophain,  who  in  giving  her 
account  of  certain  spiritual  manifestations, 
ended  up  by  saying,  ‘‘  and  you  know, 
Mr.  Warren  —  seeing  is  believing.” 

‘‘  Yes,  Lady  Mary — and — believing  is  see¬ 
ing,”  was  the  sharp  retort. 

When  the  craze  of  table- turning  was  at 
its  height,  my  husband  and  1  had  not  in¬ 
frequently  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Cobden  and  Bright,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  the  party  never  exceeded 
six  or  eight  people.  One  soon  forgot 
Cobden’s  broad  Sussex  tone  of  voice,  ip 
the  genuine  charm  of  his  manner.  The 
first  evening  I  remember.  Bright  was  late 
in  making  his  appearance,  and  we  began 
dinner  without  him  ;  at  length  he  came 
in  upon  us  like  Jove’s  thunderbolt.  He 
had  been  detained  by  the  necessity  of  see¬ 
ing  the  Greek  Minister  ;  there  was  some 
burning  question  at  issue,  about  which  he 
and  Cobden  began  talking  in  hammer  and 
tongs  fashion  ;  they  seemed  so  violently 
opposed  to  one  another,  that  I  thought  a 
quarrel  between  this  political  Damon  and 
Pythias  nothing  short  of  inevitable.  I 
was  aghast  at  the  highly  militant  aspect 
of  the  Peace  party — it  was  said  of  John 
Bright,  that  if  he  had  not  been  a  Quaker, 
he  would  have  been  a  prize-fighter.  Pres¬ 
ently,  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  Cob¬ 
den  said  something  conclusive  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  with  an  infinitely  humorous  turn, 
and  everybody  laughed.  Bright  included. 

From  politics  the  conversation  turned 
upon  general  subjects,  and  in  rejoinder  to 
Mr.  Crosse’s  remark  that  the  present  age 
was  devoid  of  sublimity,  Mr.  Bright  said, 

‘‘  Shakespeare  and  Milton  can  be  over¬ 
rated  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Shakespeare 
has  written  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  ;”  and 
he  \vent  on  to  say,  that  what  he  liked  best 
in  ”  Paradise  Lost,”  is  the  description  of 
the  revolt  of  the  angels.  My  impression 
was  that  Bright  in  saying  this,  and  a  good 
deal  more  that  was  very  anti-poetical,  was 
in  a  mood  for  indulging  in  paradox. 

After  dinner  was  over,  the  gentlemen 
soon  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  Mr.  Bright  proposed  that  we 
should  try  table-turning.  We  all  arranged 
ourselves  round  a  table  that  seemed  to  have 
agile  possibilities,  and  placing  our  hands 
in  the  regulation  manner  waited  for  mani¬ 
festations.  We  waited,  and  we  waited — 
it  was  wearisome — for  nothing  came  of 
it ;  but  meanwhile,  Mr.  Bright  was  ex¬ 
horting  us  to  have  patience.  Presently  . 
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the  spirit  of  mischief  possessed  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  who  was  next  me,  and  myself,  ex¬ 
changing  a  glance  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing,  we  two  exerted  ourselves  to  move  the 
unimpressionable  table  by  mere  muscular 
force.  It  began  to  slide  round,  for  our 
feet  helped  our  hands.  “  It’s  going,  it’s 
going  !”  cried  out  Mr.  Bright  in  triumph  ; 
but  just  then  he  looked  up,  and  seeing 
that  we  were  laughing,  exclaimed  :  “  Oh, 
it’s  all  a  tiick,  I  see  Mrs.  Crosse  and  Cob- 
den  are  in  league.”  “  Of  course  I  am  in 
the  League,  as  the  wife  of  a  free-trader 
is  hound  to  be,”  I  replied  laughing.  Just 
at  that  moment,  a  gentleman  present  asked 
Mr.  Bright  some  questions  connected  with 
business  in  the  House  ;  the  latter  turning 
toward  him,  adjusted  the  high  quaker 
collar  of  his  coat,  with  a  trick  of  manner 
peculiar  to  him,  and  slightly  throwing 
back  his  head,  spoke  in  answer  gravely 
and  forcibly.  In  that  moment  I  caught 
an  impression  of  the  great  orator  ;  his 
face  was  full  of  power  and  earnestness — 
the  earnestness  of  internal  conviction,  the 
power  to  influence  the  multitude. 

A  few  days  after  this  dinner,  I  saw  our 
Somersetshire  neighbor.  Colonel  Charles 
Tynte — Mezzo-Tinte,  as  he  was  called, 
because  his  father  and  his  son  were  also 
colonels.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  inter¬ 
est  I  had  felt  in  meeting  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  Trade  movement.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  he  told  me  what  Lord  John  Russell 
had  quite  recently  said  to  him,  imitating 
as  he  did  so  the  speaker’s  drawling  man¬ 
ner  :  ”  If  you  ask  me,”  said  his  lordship, 
“  who  is  the  best  speaker  in  the  House — 
well,  I  must  say,  John  Bright.” 

But  to  return  to  spiritualism  ;  whether 
one  met  Mrs.  Milliner  Gibson — as  that 
somewhat  over-dressed  lady  was  called — 
with  her  magic  bracelet  of  amber  beads, 
or  Dr.  Ashburner  with  his  phials  of  mes- 
merized  water,  which,  if  you  looked  into 
them  long  enough,  would  picture  all  the 
scenes  of  your  past  life  ;  the  tiresome 
subject  would  crop  up. 

Faraday  was  pestered  with  applications 
and  letters  from  people  who  believed  that 
”  a  new  force”  had  been  discovered,  and 
expected  him  to  explain  it  scientifically. 
‘‘  Boor  electricity  is  made  accountable  for 
half  the  follies  of  the  age,”  said  Faraday 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  over  the 
new  craze.  He  invited  my  husband  to 
accompany  him  to  a  seance,  where  the 
following  incident  occurred.  A  girl  pres¬ 


ent  who  was  said  to  bo  in  a  state  of  clair¬ 
voyance,  was  supposed  to  manifest  ex¬ 
traordinary  emotion  when,  as  directed. 
Dr.  Faraday  turned  the  apex  of  a  rock 
crystal  toward  her.  But  the  girl  could 
see  the  crystal,  and  the  obvious  conclusion 
was — that  she  was  in  collusion  with  the 
giver  of  the  smnee  and  was  acting  a  part. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  action  of  her  or¬ 
dinary  senses  was  in  abeyance,  and  that 
in  fact  her  eyes  saw  nothing  outwardly. 
Mr.  Crosse  handed  his  hat  to  Dr.  Faraday 
to  use  as  a  screen  before  the  object  ;  this 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  clairvoyant 
failed  utterly  to  respond  to  the  movements 
of  the  crystal.  There  were  other  ex¬ 
hibitions,  which,  under  the  test  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  failed  equally  ;  the  whole 
thing  was  a  perfect  fiasco,  quite  unworthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  scientific  men. 
Faraday,  often  took  occasion  to  remaik 
”  On  the  tendency  there  is  in  the  human 
mind  to  deceive  ourselves  in  regard  to  alt 
we  wish,  and  the  lack  of  all  real  educa¬ 
tional  training  of  the  judgment.”  This 
was  said  in  1853,  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  Faraday  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Schbnhein,  which  the  world — 
though  it  believes  itself  better  educated, 
more  advanced  and  wiser  generally — may 
read  with  interest  and  profit,  for  the  folly 
of  the  foolish  is  always  with  us. 

“  I  have  not  been  at  work,”  writes  Faraday, 
“  except  in  turning  the  tables  upon  the  table- 
turners,  nor  should  I  have  done  that,  but  that 
so  many  inquiries  poured  in  upon  me,  that 
I  thought  it  better  to  stop  the  inponring  Hood 
by  letting  all  know,  at  once,  what  my  views 
and  thoughts  were.  What  a  weak,  credulous, 
incredulous,  unbelieving,  superstitious,  bold, 
frightened — what  a  ridiculous  world  ours  is,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  mind  of  man.  How  full  of 
inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  absurdi¬ 
ties  it  is !’  ’ 

All  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  known  the  great  electrician  must 
have  been  impressed  by  the  singularly 
even  balance  of  his  mind  ;  a  contrast  to 
Darwin,  who  lost,  if  indeed  he  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  a  love  of  poetry,  and  became  deaf 
and  blind  as  it  were  to  the  imaginative 
side  of  our  nature.  Faiaday  was  not 
given  to  quote  poetry,  or  to  talk  about  it 
in  a  literary  sense  ;  but  as  the  mathe¬ 
matician  discovers  in  the  universe  ”  a 
divine  geometry,”  so  did  he  discover  to 
his  hearers — whether  he  lectured  on 
‘‘  Magnetic  Actions  and  Affections”  or 
on  the  ‘‘  Conservation  of  Force” — a  di- 
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vine  poetry  in  the  laws  of  Nature.  No 
attentive  listener  ever  came  away  from 
one  of  Faraday’s  lectures  without  having 
the  limits  of  his  spiritual  vision  enlarged, 
or  without  feeling  that  his  imagination 
had  been  stimulated  to  something  beyond 
the  mere  exposition  of  physical  facts. 

Nor  does  Faraday  stand  alone  as  a  phy¬ 
sicist  who  is  touched  by  the  afflatus  of 
poetry.  I  remember  at  one  of  the  Friday 
evening  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Dr.  Tyndall  quoted  Helmholtz,  who  finely 
says  : 

“  The  cleavage  of  crystalline  slate  rocks  are 
so  many  telescopes  to  our  spiritual  vision,  by 
which  we  can  see  backward  through  the 
night  of  antiquity,  and  discern  the  forces 
which  have  been  on  the  earth’s  surface — 

“  Ere  the  lion  roared. 

Or  the  eagle  soared.” 

In  reference  to  the  attitude  of  poetry 
toward  science,  I  remember  Professor 
Huxley  remarking  that  “  Tennyson  is  the 
only  poet  of  our  day  who  has  fused  true 
science  into  song.”  This  was  said,  and 
said  truly,  more  than  three  decades  since, 
but  posterity  has  proposed  no  amendment. 
Tennyson  may  still  be  described  as  stand¬ 
ing  alone  in  his  reception  of  the  inductive 
processes  of  science,  which,  passing  into 
his  mind  have  moulded  his  thoughts. 
The  philosopher  looking  into  nature 

"  Sees  his  shadow  glory  crowned, 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees.  ” 

“  In  Memotiam”  is  full  of  passages 
that  echo,  if  they  do  not  anticipate,  the 
voice  of  science.  The  following  lines  it 
wiil  be  remembered  had  appeared  before 
Darwin  had  formulated  his  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  : 

“  Ocean  sounds. 

And,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 

A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds. 

And,  moved  thro'  life  of  lower  phase, 

Itesult  in  man.” 

And  the  same  key-note  is  struck  in  the 
familiar  lines  in  form  of  exhortation  : 

”  Arise  and  fly 

The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast ; 

Move  upward,  marking  out  the  beast. 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die.” 

Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  geologist, 
many  years  ago  wrote  “  a  parallel  between 
Lyell  and  Tennyson,”  showing  how  the 
geological  facts  of  the  scienti.st  were  re¬ 
flected  in  the  poet’s  verse.  If  I  remem- 
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her  rightly,  one  of  the  many  passages  se¬ 
lected  from  Tennyson  was  as  follows  : 

”  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 

There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

‘‘  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands  ; 

They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and 

go” 

It  is  remarkable  that  Browning — though 
supreme  in  his  adjustment  of  moral  har¬ 
mony,  and  profoundly  intellectual  in  his 
ethical  system — should  have  passed  mod¬ 
ern  science  coldly  by  on  the  other  side. 
Even  in  his  ”  Paracelsus,”  which,  if 
treated  historically,  would  have  suggested 
the  search  for  knowledge  through  the 
phenomena  of  creation,  or  by  experiments 
on  forces  that  have  the  power  to  bind  and 
to  loose  ;  yet  the  poet  does  not  so  treat 
the  subject,  preferring  to  look  for  Na¬ 
ture’s  secrets  in  the  souls  of  great  men, 
relying  cn  the  knowledge  which  springs 
direct  from  the  human  mind. 

Poets  were  not  the  only  people  who 
failed  in  the  full  recognition  of  science. 
I  remember  a  smile  pa.ssing  round  the  din¬ 
ner-table  when  a  political  personage,  who 
ha.s  since  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  made 
the  curious  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Institution 
were  one  and  the  same.  Though  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  who  was  then  extremely  re- 
pandu  in  society,  together  with  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  other  non-scientific  men, 
lectured  frequently  in  Albemarle  Street, 
the  Friday  evening  meetings  were  evidently 
utterly  unknown  to  the  politician — albeit 
he  was  himself  a  writer  of  biography. 
The  slip  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it 
was  made  by  a  man  too  young  to  plead, 
as  did  the  late  Lord  Derby,  that  he  un¬ 
fortunately  belonged  to  a  pre-scientific 
age. 

Mr.  Grote,  the  historian,  was  one  of 
the  few  scholarly  writers  whom  I  met  in 
the  old  days,  who  brought  a  disposing^ 
mind  to  the  fresh  array  of  scientific  facts  ; 
not  that  he  was  technically  informed  on 
those  subjects,  as  he  himself  confessed, 
but  be  took  stock  of  their  value  among 
the  possessions  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  courteous,  old-fashioned  tone  of 
Mr.  Grote’s  conversation  hardly  led  one 
to  expect  him  to  be  so  modern  in  thought 
and  expression  as  he  really  was.  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Grote~were  a  great  contrast  to  each 
other  ;  it  did  not  require  Sydney  Smith’s 
wit  to  discover  that  they  had  exchanged 
attributes.  He  was  so  measured  and  de* 
corous  in  all  things,  and  his  wife  so  much 
the  reverse — at  least  in  talk.  I  remember 
her  startling  a  sedate  and  somewhat  dull 
set  of  people,  by  saying  that  nothing 
would  go  right  in  the  world  till  marriages 
were  entered  upon  like  the  tenancy  of  a 
house,  with  leases  of  seven,  fourteen,  and 
twenty-one  years,  renewable  or  not,  at 
pleasure. 

We  did  not  say  things  so  crudely,  in 
the  Fifties,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  now. 
No  one  would  ever  have  associated  the 
idea  of  female  vanity  with  Mrs.  Grote, 
whose  dressing  Sydney  Smith  summed  up 
as  grotesque  ;  nothing  could  be  more 
careless,  more  incongruous,  or  more  shabby 
than  her  garments.  But  the  strong-mind¬ 
ed  woman  had  her  little  weakness — she 
was  proud  of  her  legs.  When  Susan 
Durant  was  modelling  her  statue  of  “  The 
Forsaken  Shepherdess,”  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  placed  in  the  Mansion  House, 
her  friend,  Mrs,  Grote,  proffered  herself 
as  a  model  for  the  legs,  which,  Arcadian 
like,  were  scant  of  covering  ;  the  result 
fully  justified  the  lady’s  pretensions. 

The  Grotes,  Lord  Houghton — who,  by- 
the  by,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  “  the 
cool  of  the  evening”  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  —  Sir  Emerson  Tennant,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  a  host  of  other  non- 
scientific  people  were  to  be  met  at  Mrs. 
Barlow’s  delightful  parties  in  the  old  days. 
Mr.  Barlow  became  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  lioyal  Institution  as  long  ago  as 
1843,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  he 
and  his  wife  gave  an  eminently  social  as¬ 
pect  to  the  learned  gatherings.  They 
lived  in  Berkeley  Street,  conveniently 
near  the  Institution.  It  was  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
low’s  custom  during  the  Session  to  invite 
the  Friday  evening  lecturer  to  meet  a 
party  at  dinner,  at  seven  o’clock,  the  lec¬ 
ture  beginning  at  nine.  The  guests  were 
mostly  bidden  in  compliment  to  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  special  subject.  If  Lyell  was  to 
discourse  on  the  impressions  of  rain  drops 
on  ancient  strata,  giving  us  thereby  a  back 
cast  of  the  weather  in  pre  adamite  timrs. 
or  if  Ramsay  was  to  expound  his  theory 
of  glacial  action  in  the  formation  of  lake 
basins — then  the  party  would  consist  of 
geologists  and  their  wives,  with  a  judicious 


sprinkling  of  fashionable  outsiders,  among 
whom  the  hostess  had  family  connections. 
But  there  is  antipathy,  as  well  as  sym¬ 
pathy,  even  among  the  followers  of  sci- 
enee  ;  Faraday  was  right,  human  nature  is 
the  same  everywhere.  For  instance.  Sir 
Richard  Owen  and  Professor  Huxley 
would  not  be  asked  to  meet  one  another  ; 
and,  alas  !  though  they  had  been  the  elos- 
est  of  friends,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
no  longer  hunted  Siluria  in  couples. 
Even  astronomers  can  be  the  reverse  of 
nice  with  each  other,  though  the  objects 
of  their  affections  are  so  far  removed. 
Arago’s  abuse  of  his  fellow-worker  was  the 
most  eomprehensive  in  the  language  ;  he 
said  of  Leverrier  that  he  was  “  the  great¬ 
est  scoundrel  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  ” 
Our  own  astronomer,  Adams,  had  in 
those  days,  or  at  least  his  friends  had  for 
him,  a  grudge  against  Airy  for  neglecting 
to  notice  his  paper  on  the  ”  Perturbations 
of  Uranus,”  and  thereby  in  point  of  time, 
losing  to  England  the  honor  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Neptune.  Leverrier  found  the 
planet  by  accident,  which  Adams  had 
proved  by  inductive  reasoning  must  be 
there,  in  the  exact  place,  where  the  lucky 
Frenchman’s  telescopic  vision  found  it. 

In  common  justice  it  must  be  said,  no 
international  jealousies  ever  interfered 
with  the  hospitable  receptions  accorded  to 
distinguished  foreigners,  in  the  scientific 
society  of  London. 

Among  the  foreign  savants  to  be  met 
with  at  the  Murchisons,  the  Lyells,  the 
Barlows,  and  elsewhere,  there  remains  on 
my  mind  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
M.  Quetelet,  whom  we  met  first  at  the 
Spences.  This  well-known  Belgian  as¬ 
tronomer  and  statistician,  was  a  noble¬ 
looking  man,  whose  conversation  was  full 
of  grave  interest.  Just  at  this  time,  the 
Christian  socialism  of  Maurice  and  Kings¬ 
ley,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  many 
earnest-minded  men,  who  desired  to  lessen 
the  evils  that  appeared  to  be  no  other  than 
the  noxious  products  of  civilization.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  savage  attack 
had  been  made  on  the  two  clergymen,  by 
Wilson  Croker  in  the  pages  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  this  circumstance  brought  the 
matter  still  more  under  discussion.  In 
reference  to  the  vexed  question,  M.  Quete¬ 
let  used  these  remarkable  words  :  ”  e'est 
la  soci^te  qui  prepare  le  crime,  le  coupable 
n'est  que  V instrument  qui  V execute." 

Another  foreigner,  who  was  often  to  be 
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met  in  society  at  the  time — a  Frenchman, 
whom  Kinglake  might  have  classed  with 
those  deserving  to  be  Englishmen,  if  born 
again,  was  M.  Sainte-Claire  Deville.  He 
had  only  recently  rediscovered  aluminium, 
aided  in  his  researches  by  a  grant  from 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  who  much 
as  he  hated  the  Victor  Hugos  of  the  pen, 
knew  how  to  be  civil  to  men  of  science. 
Aluminium  was  to  be  so  cheap,  that 
houses  were  to  be  roofed  with  it,  and  iron 
pots  and  kettles  were  to  be  superseded  by 
the  lighter  metal.  Alas,  to  our  cost, 
every  storm  still  finds  out  our  loose  tiles  ; 
and  cumbrous  iron  still  holds  its  sway  in 
the  kitchen. 

In  my  old  note-book,  among  other  for¬ 
eign  friends  and  acquaintances,  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  of  the  celebrated  French 
chemist,  Dumas  ;  and  I  am  thereby  re¬ 
minded  of  an  amusing  incident.  The 
contributions  of  this  distinguished  man  to 
the  science  of  organic  chemistry,  were  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  to  justify  a  large  amount  of 
self-esteem  ;  but  vanity  is  not  a  becoming 
garment  when  it  has  no  rever$  of  humility. 
M.  Dumas  was  not  only  known  for  his 
laboratory  work,  he  was  associated  with 
the  dignity  of  official  life,  having  held  the 
porte-feuille  of  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce  ;  but  yet  he  was  not  happy,  he  had 
a  crook  in  his  lot,  for  his  name  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  too  prolific  novelist — 
the  author  of  “  Monte  Cristo,”  and  noth¬ 
ing  irritated  the  man  of  science  so  much 
as  being  mistaken  for  his  namesake.  It 
chanced  on  one  occasion,  the  distinguished 
savant  being  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
that  a  lady  well  known  in  society  as  a 
great  lion  hunter,  desired,  with  her  usual 
charming  audacity,  to  be  introduced  to 
the  dignified,  muchly  decorated  French¬ 
man.  She  immediately  began  pouring 
out  the  torrent  of  her  flattery,  the  first 
words  of  which  nearly  convulsed  the  by¬ 
standers,  who  of  course  took  in  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  “  Oh,  Monsieur  Du¬ 
mas,”  exclaimed  the  effusive  lady,  “  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  you,  but  you  are  no 
stranger  to  me,  you  have  not  in  England 
a  greater  admirer  than  myself  ;  I  knew 
every  line  of  your  writings,  from  dear 
‘  Monte  Cristo,’  to  the  delightful  ‘  Mons- 
quetaires  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
send  you  a  card  for  my  next  soir^  on — ” 

“  Madam,  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  writer  you  allude  to,”  said  the 
savant  with  a  cold  disdain,  that  no  asi¬ 


nine,  snub-proof  coat-of-niail  could  re¬ 
sist. 

“  Ob,  I  thought  you  were  the  great  M. 
Dumas,”  exclaimed  the  bewildered  lady. 

Here  the  hostess  intervened,  but  not 
too  soon  as  to  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the 
petite  comedie. 

The  Barlows’  hospitalities  were  not 
confined  to  their  weekly  dinners  ;  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  Royal  Institution  Session,  Mrs. 
Barlow  received  her  friends  at  her  own 
house,  after  the  lecture  was  over  at  ten 
o’clock.  These  gatherings  had  something 
of  the  character  of  a  French  salon;  the 
same  people — always  with  a  pleasant  in¬ 
fusion  of  strangers — met  week  after  week, 
not  as  fortuitous  atoms  in  the  social  whirl¬ 
pool,  but  having  sympathy  of  tastes  and 
interests,  that  gave  a  feeling  of  continuity 
to  the  meetings.  There  was  hardly  an 
English  notability  in  the  ranks  of  science, 
or  a  foreign  savant  visiting  London,  who 
did  not  on  one  or  more  occasions,  put  in 
an  appearance  in  Berkeley  Street.  Liter¬ 
ature  and  diplomacy  were  also  well  repre¬ 
sented.  The  listener  might  gather  in  a 
focus,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Lacaita  and  Pollock  discussing  a  new  read¬ 
ing  of  Dante,  while  a  very  young  man — 
but  we  know  even  the  youngest  of  us  are 
not  infallible — was  declaring  the  new  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  Carlyle.  Lord  Stanhope 
might  be  heard  quoting  Avicenna  and 
Averroes,  tracing  the  influence  of  Arabic 
learning  on  the  Reformation  ;  and  Maurice 
assenting  to  the  line  of  argument,  with 
the  remark  that  Protestantism  was  always 
favorable  to  science.  Vernon  Lushington 
would  perhaps  be  looking  up  volunteer 
lecturers  for  the  Workingmen’s  College, 
which  he  and  many  other  earnest-minded 
men  had  so  much  at  heart.  There  was  in 
all  probability  heterodoxy  enough  present 
to  veto  “  Eternal  punishment,”  though 
the  Council  of  King’s  College  had  lately 
expelled  Maurice  on  that  count,  from  the 
two  chairs  he  bad  filled  with  so  much  dis¬ 
tinction. 

To  return  to  things  more  mundane  ;  Lord 
Wrottesley  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
were  very  likely  talking  over  the  foreign 
savants  who  were  to  be  present  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  ;  but 
whatever  the  subject,  it  was  sure  in  Sir 
Roderick’s  case,  to  culminate  in  some  re¬ 
mark  about  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias. 
The  very  courteous  reception  accorded  to 
our  English  geologist  at  St.  Petersburg 
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had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  author  all  this  might  have  been  prevented,  and 
of  “  Siluria.”  The  story  goes  that  some  I  believe  before  many  years  are  over  that 


mischievous  friends  made  a  bet  between 
them,  as  to  the  number  of  times  that  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  would  contrive  to 
bring  in  the  name  of  his  “  august  friend” 
during  the  conversation,  which  was  care¬ 
fully  to  be  keptofi  Russia,  and  all  kindred 
topics.  The  talk  was  about  feats  of  mem¬ 
ory,  and  many  notable  instances  were 
given,  when  Sir  Roderick  interposed,  say¬ 
ing,  “  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  has  the  most  remarkable 
memory  of  any  man  I  ever  met” — then 
followed  an  anecdote  which  the  friend 
who  lost  his  bet,  not  having  a  royal  mam- 
ory,  somehow  forgot. 

There  was  no  man  whose  side  faults, 
deserved  to  be,  and  were,  more  fully  for* 
given  than  Sir  Roderick’s.  Generous  by 
nature  and  in  practice,  and  with  sincere 
convictions,  he  showed  to  the  class  whose 
inheiitancc  of  leisure  is  too  often  spent  in 
frivolity  or  worse,  the  excellent  example 
of  devotion  to  hard  work.  I  have  heard 
Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  who  frequently  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  his  geological  surveys, 
declare,  that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  such 
inexhaustible  physical  and  mental  energy. 
Sir  Roderick  would  walk  from  dawn  to 
sundown,  talking  all  the  time  of  the  Palaeo¬ 
zoic  rocks,  never  varying  the  subject,  as 
much  as  by  a  mention  of  strata  above  the 
old  red  sandstone. 

Of  Sir  Roderick’s  loyalty  to  the  Czar, 
I  may  mention  the  following  curious  in¬ 
cident.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
spent  some  years  in  Russia,  when  prepar¬ 
ing  his  great  work  on  the  Geological 
Structure  of  that  country.  In  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1854,  Mr.  Crosse  and  I  were  stay¬ 
ing  in  a  country  house,  where  Sir  Roder¬ 
ick  wai  also  a  guest.  He  took  me  in  to 
dinner  one  day,  a  day  to  be  remembered 
for  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
bad  reached  England.  At  dinner,  amid 
much  enthusiasm,  our  host  proposed  that 
we  should  all  diink  to  the  “  success  of  the 
British  Arms.”  To  my  surprise,  nay 
consternation,  my  neighbor  reversed  his 
glass,  guarding  it  with  bis  hand,  when  the 
servant  was  about  to  pour  out  the  wine. 

‘‘  Not  drink  the  health  of  our  Army, 
and  you  a  soldier.  Sir  Roderick  !” 

“No,”  he  answered  me,  “  I  cannot 
drink  to  the  success  of  an  unnecessary 
war  ;  my  long  friendship  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas,  has  made  me  aware  that 


Statesmen  will  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
political  mistake.” 

Several  years  afterward  I  was  present  at 
one  of  those  delightful  meetings,  that 
Sydney  Smith  used  to  call  in  the  old  days 
“  not  Murchison’s  swarries,  but  his  quar¬ 
ries,”  where  every  lady  is  expected  to 
carry  a  geological  hammer  instead  of  a 
fan.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  virtually  set  aside,  by  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  remarking  on  the  circum¬ 
stance,  Sir  Roderick  said  :  “  I  told  you 
years  ago,  that  England  would  derive  no 
ultimate  advantage  from  the  Crimean 
War  !” 

When  President  of  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  Sir  Roderick  usually  gave  an  annual 
“  conversazione”  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  for 
on  these  occasions,  even  his  spacious 
house,  16  Belgrave  Square,  was  not  large 
enough  for  the  numerous  guests.  “  La 
spirituelle  Lady  Murchison,''  as  Alexander 
Humboldt  called  her,  was  always  present ; 
but  one  evening,  in  later  years,  her  kindly 
presence  was  missed  by  all  ;  and  on  ask¬ 
ing  Sir  Roderick  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
he  replied  “  my  wife  has  struck  work  at 
last.” 

To  her  the  learned  geologist  owed  his 
first  initiation  into  the  love  of  science  ; 
she  was  a  good  conchologist  before  they 
married,  and  an  excellent  draughts-wom- 
an.  Lady  Murchison  illustrated  many  of 
her  husband’s  works.  Other  men  also 
had  wives  who  helped  and  sympathized  in 
their  scientific  labors.  General  Sabine’s 
wife  translated,  and  he  edited,  Humboldt’s 
Cosmos.  They  were  a  delightful  couple  ; 
each  seemed  to  reflect  the  bright  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  happy  amiability  of  the 
other.  Among  the  scientific  men  of  that 
day,  there  was  a  marked  respect  for  fe¬ 
male  intellect,  and  the  women  wisely  exer¬ 
cised  their  influence,  without  clamorously 
asserting  their  equality.  I  know  of  no 
one,  who  made  choice  of  his  w'ife  “  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  goose,”  as  Chailes  Dick¬ 
ens  is  reported  to  have  said  he  did.  Cour¬ 
teous  chivalry  toward  women,  is  averred 
to  be  at  once  the  root,  and  the  finest  blos¬ 
som  of  good  manners.  The  plant  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  Fifties,  and  it  is  worth  pre¬ 
serving. 

Among  the  pleasant  gatherings  of  those 
days,  whether  it  was  Royal  Institution 
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lectures,  British  Association  meetings,  or 
in  such  private  circles  of  society  as  in  any 
way  affected  to  be  fashionably  scientific, 
there  was  one  face,  I  was  always  seeing  ; 
it  was  a  face,  that  never  looked  a  wrinkle 
older,  and  which  I  could  fancy  had  never 
looked  young.  The  owner  of  this  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  sub-acid  face,  was  Babbage.  No 
man  was  more  ready  for  conversation  in 
niedias  res  ; — greetings  and  weather  talk 
were  taken  as  said,  and  if  your  observa¬ 
tion  was  pointless — his  repartee  came 
smait  and  sliaip,  with  a  ready  click.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  himself  he  was  a  man  with 
a  grievance,  his  calculating  machine  was 
never  completed,  though  the  patience  of 
Government,  and  his  own  private  fortune 
had  been  heavily  taxed.  Both  Mr.  Bab¬ 
bage  and  Count  Strezlecki  were  dining  at 
Lady  Murchison’s,  when  the  Count  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  China,  where  he  had  lately 
been  travelling,  they  took  great  interest 
in  the  calculating  machine,  and  particu¬ 
larly  wanted  to  know  if  it  could  be  put  in 
the  pocket. 

“  Tell  them”  replied  Babbage  “  that  it 
is  in  every  sense  an  out  of  pocket  ma¬ 
chine.” 

It  was  at  this  same  dinner,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  that  a  sham  apple  made  of 
some  hard  substance,  fell  from  the  mas¬ 
sive  epergne  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
It  rolled  toward  me,  and  Mr.  Babbage, 
arresting  its  course,  presented  it  to  our 
host  saying  “  Sir  Roderick  here  comes  an 
erratic  boulder  for  you  to  classify.” 

Babbage  had  known  Ada  Byron  from 
her  childhood  ;  he  was  much  attached  to 
her,  and  took  special  interest  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  studies  to  which  she  devoted  her¬ 
self.  After  she  became  the  wife  of  Lord 
Lovelace,  she  translated  and  published  a 
memoir  of  General  Menabrea  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  Analytical  En¬ 
gine,  adding  notes  of  her  own,  “  which,” 
said  Babbage,  ‘‘were  a  complete  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  operations  of  analysis  are 
capable  of  being  executed  by  machinery.” 
I  remember  his  telling  me,  that  he  hoped 
to  leave  behind  him  notes  and  diagrams 
sufficient  to  enable  some  future  philosopher 
to  carry  out  his  idea  of  the  Analytical 
machine. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  perhaps 
to  connect  Babbage’s  name  only  with  his 
great  failure — the  incompleted  calculating 
machine — but  he  did  good  work  in  his 
day  ;  he  was  the  first  to  relieve  the  stu¬ 


dent  from  “  the  cramped  domain  of  an¬ 
cient  synthesis.”  Herschel  and  Peacock 
were  associated  with  him,  in  trying  to  in?, 
troduce  the  new  analytic  methods  of  mathe¬ 
matical  reasoning  which  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  Continent.  There  is  an 
amusing  story  told  of  the  flutter  produced 
by  these  proceedings,  among  the  Dons  of 
Cambridge. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Newton 
used  dots  in  certain  symbols,  while  Leib¬ 
nitz  employed  d’s  as  a  sign.  Babbage 
proposed  meetings  for  the  propagation  of 
the  d’s — consigning  to  perdition  all  those 
who  supported  the  heresy  of  the  dots. 
The  joke  was  so  little  understood,  that  the 
big-wigs  denounced  the  young  philoso¬ 
phers  as  infidels.  When  they  were  about 
to  publish  a  translation  of  Lacroix,  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  on  a  title,  and  Bab¬ 
bage  suggested  that  it  should  be  “  The 
Principles  of  pure  D’isra,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dot-age  of  the  Uniyersity.” 

If  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Grove,  Owen, 
Tyndall,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
scientists  were  to  be  met  very  generally  in 
the  society  of  the  day,  there  was  one  man 
who  was  very  conspicuous  by  bis  absence 
— this  was  Faraday  !  His  biographers 
say,  that  in  earlier  years,  he  would  occa¬ 
sionally  accept  Lady  Davy’s  invitations  to 
dinner  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his  going 
elsewhere,  except  in  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mands  of  royalty.  I  remember  his  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  me  one  evening,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  lecture,  in  a  hurried  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  an  anxious  look  ;  before  I 
could  ask  any  questions  he  was  gone,  like 
one  of  his  own  electric  flashes.  Some  one 
told  me  that  Faraday  was  bidden  to  the 
Queen’s  ball ! 

One  does  not  easily  associate  Faraday’s 
name  with  the  frivolities  of  life,  but  he 
had  a  wholesome  liking  for  them — as  a 
recreation,  not  as  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
He  records  in  his  journal,  written  when  in 
Rome,  that  he  went  to  a  masked  ball  at 
the  time  of  the  Carnival,  with  a  lady,  who 
knew  all  his  acquaintance,  and  enjoyed 
himself  immensely.  He  adds  that  he  was 
attired  in  a  nightgown  and  nightcap — 
garments,  I  presume,  which  did  duty  for 
a  domino.  The  Carnival  evidently  af¬ 
forded  him  great  amusement,  for  he  ex¬ 
patiates  largely  on  it  in  his  early  letters 
and  his  diaries. 

In  later  life,  Faraday  retained  a  taste 
for  all  scenic  representation  ;  the  more 
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carious  in  a  man  of  his  severely  religious 
views.  He  could  make  very  shrewd  and 
searching  criticisms  on  the  actors  of  the 
day.  In  published  letters  from  Faraday 
to  Lady  Burdett  Coutts — he  thanks  her 
for  sending  them  a  box  for  the  pantomime 
(of  January,  185V) — adding  : 

“  We  had  your  box  once  before,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  for  a  pantomime,  which  is  always  inter¬ 
esting  to  me,  because  of  the  immense  concen¬ 
tration  of  means  which  it  requires,  .  .  .  you 
are  very  kind  to  think  of  our  pleasures  for 
to-morrow  night.  ...  I  mean  to  enjoy  it,  for 
I  still  have  a  sympathy  for  children,  and  all 
their  thoughts  and  pleasures." 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  22nd 
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of  September,  Michael  Faraday,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  was  born  in  Jacob’s  Well 
Mews,  near  Manchester  Square.  In  child¬ 
hood,  his  “  thoughts  and  pleasures”  were 
minding  a  little  baby  sister,  and  playing 
marbles  in  the  street.  A  few  years  pass, 
and  Reiss,  the  German  electrician,  ad¬ 
dresses  a  letter  to  the  self-educated  man — 
as  Piofessor  Michael  Faraday — member  of 
all  Academies  of  Science.  His  centenary 
— princes  are  pleased  to  commemorate — 
but  when  some  one  remarks  on  the  honor 
done  to  science,  the  answer  might  be 
given  in  Faraday’s  own  words,  when  he 
said  "  I  am  not  one  who  considers  that 
science  can  be  honored.” — Ttmple  Bar. 


THE  BLIND  SUMMIT. 

BY  WILLIAM  WATSON. 

[A  Viennese  gentleman,  who  had  climbed  the  Hoch-Eonig  without  a  guide,  was  found 
dead,  in  a  sitting  posture,  near  the  summit,  upon  which  be  bad  written,  "  It  is  cold,  and 
clouds  shut  out  the  view." — Vide  the  Daily  News  of  September  10th,  1891.] 

So  mounts  the  child  of  ages  of  desire, 

Man,  up  the  steeps  of  Thought ;  and  would  behold 
Yet  purer  peaks,  touched  with  unearthlier  fire. 

In  sudden  vision  virginally  new  ; 

But  on  the  lone  last  height  he  sighs  :  ‘‘  ’Tis  cold. 

And  clouds  shut  out  the  view.” 

Ah,  doom  of  mortals  !  Vexed  with  phantoms  old. 

Old  phantoms  that  waylay  us  and  pursue, — 

Weary  of  dreams, — we  think  to  see  unfold 
The  eternal  landscape  of  the  Real  and  True  ; 

And  on  our  Pisgah  can  but  write  :  “  'Tis  cold. 

And  clouds  shut  out  the  view.” 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  CHINA. 


Recent  telegrams  from  China  have 
made  frequent  mention  of  the  secret  so¬ 
cieties  which  are  just  now  troubling  the 

fieace  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  we 
lave  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
Minister,  in  an  official  statement  made  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
disturbances  on  the  Yangtsze  Kiang  are 
partly  due  to  the  machinations  of  those 
iirepressiblo  associations.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  China  is  ‘‘  honeycombed 
by  secret  societies.”  The  oppression  to 
which  the  people  have  for  many  centuries 


been  subjected  has  diivcn  them,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  similar  circumstances  all 
the  world  over,  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  authorities  by  combination, 
more  or  less  anarchical.  A  certain  secre¬ 
tive  tendency  in  the  Chinese  character  has 
greatly  fostered  the  preservation  and  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  these  societies.  Many  of 
them  are  perfectly  harmless,  some  being 
only  social  gatherings,  while  others  are 
merely  meetings  of  scholars  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  literary  discussion.  But  in  some 
instances,  as  history  tells  us  has  constantly 
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happened,  the  societies  founded  with  the 
most  innocent  objects  have  been  converted 
into  the  most  dangerous  conspiracies. 
Nothing  could  be  more  innocent  in  its  in¬ 
ception  than  “  the  Society  for  gazing  on 
the  Moon”  at  the  festival  in  the  seventh 
month.  At  that  feast  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  eat  cakes  baked  in  honor  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.  But  at  the  time  of 
the  decline  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  the 
meetings  on  these  occasions  became  po¬ 
litical  gatherings,  and  in  one  memorable 
year  messages  were  enclosed  in  the  cakes 
which  were  sent  from  place  to  place  warn¬ 
ing  the  people  to  rise  on  a  certain  day. 
Like  the  Chupattis  which  heralded  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  these 
cakes  were  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing 
into  the  field  a  rebel  army  which  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mongol  power. 

After  the  Manchu  conquest  of  China  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  secret  soci¬ 
eties  which  had  remained  dormant  during 
the  Ming  or  Chinese  dynasty  (1638-1644) 
again  became  active,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  third  Emperor  of  a  present  Manchu 
line,  so  prominent  had  they  become  that 
their  machinations  were  publicly  con¬ 
demned  in  a  State  paper,  in  which,  by  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  the  Imperial  writer 
coupled  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the 
more  legitimate  objects  of  his  wrath.  At 
the  time  of  their  revival  the  principal  as¬ 
sociation  was  known  as  the  “  White  Lily 
Society,”  and  certainly  no  lack  of  energy 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  members  of  this 
fraternity.  Repeated  outbreaks  occurred, 
of  which  they  were  the  moving  spirits, 
and  their  sedition  culminated  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  (1813)  which  had  for  its  object  a 
simultaneous  rising  in  Ilonan  and  Peking, 
and  the  murder  of  the  Emperor.  By  one 
of  those  curious  combinations  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  so  constantly  occurred 
to  frustrate  the  designs  of  assassins,  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  was  saved.  The  con¬ 
spirators  succeeded,  however,  in  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  palace,  and  but  for  the 
courage  of  one  of  the  Imperial  princes  and 
his  followers  would  probably  have  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  the  capital. 

So  notorious  did  this  exploit  make  the 
association,  that  its  chiefs  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  change  its  name  to  the  ‘‘  Triad 
Society.”  Under  this  new  designation 
its  principles  permeated  the  Empire,  and 


in  1817  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand 
members  were  arrested  at  Canton  alone. 
An  alternative  nameTor  association  was  the 
Hung  kia,  or  “the  universal  family.” 
The  character  chosen  to  represent  the 
word  Hung  is  an  ideograph  'composed  of 
the  parts  “  general  ”  and  “  water,”  sig¬ 
nifying  a  flood,  or  something  which  over¬ 
spreads  the  earth  like  a  flood.  By  de¬ 
grees  the  idea  preserved  in  the  character 
began  to  predominate,  and  gradually  the 
name  of  the  “  Hung  League”  usurped  the 
place  of  the  “  Triad  Society.”  Of  late 
there  have  sprung  into  existence  several 
branches  of  this  association,  among  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  Kolao  hwui,  which 
is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  authorities. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  treasonable  secret  .societies. 
The  members  have  the  best  of  all  reasons 
for  preserving  inviolate  their  oath  to  se¬ 
crecy,  and  it  is  only  by  some  chance  that 
their  true  objects  and  their  forms  and 
ceremonies  everjstand’confessed.  That  the 
Hung  League  had  for  its  main  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  was  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  very 
little  was  generally  known  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  until  certain  manuscripts  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  authorities,  which  contained 
a  full  account  of  the  format i(>n  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  of  its  true  aims.  Like  the  Free¬ 
masons,  the  members  of  the  Hung  League 
claim  that  their  society  is  as  old  as  the 
world  itself ;  and,  as  emblems  of  its 
never-dying  and  ever-regenerating  life,  are 
chosen  the  fir,  pine,  jeedar,  and  cypress, 
just  as  the  acacia  among  the  Masons  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  same  idea.  The  equilateral 
triangle,  also,  is  a  prominent  symbol,  and 
is  said  to  signify  in  its  three  sides  the 
combination  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man. 
It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  the  sword  is 
the  traditional  weapon  of  both  the  Hung 
Brethren  and  Freemasons.  It  serves  both 
as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  enemies 
and  as  an  insignia  at  the  reception  of  new 
members.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the 
neophyte  at  the  gate  of  the  Lodge,  he  is 
received  by  the  brethren  drawn  up  in  a 
double  row,  with  the  points  of  their 
swords  so  crossed  as  to  form  an  arch  ; 
much  as,  according  to  the  Ilhistrated  Lon¬ 
don  News,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  were  received  at  the  Apollo  Lodge 
at  Oxford,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit 
to  that  city  in  1863. 
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But,  however  great  may  be  the  antiquity 
which  is  claimed  by  the  League,  its  actual 
history  dates  no  further  back  than  the 
beginning  of  the  present  dynasty.  And 
its  most  popular  attributes  are  associated 
with  the  leading  principle  of  a  return  to 
the  Ming  or  “  Bright”  Chinese  dynasty, 
which  was  overthrown  by  the  Manchus. 
To  help  to  attain  this  object  the  members 
arre  constantly  encouraged  to  seek  after 
that  spiritual  light  which  is  emblematized 
at  all  the  ceremonies  by  the  conspicuous 
use  of  lighted  lamps. 

As  a  political  association  the  Hung 
League  first  took  shape  in  the  reign  of 
Yung-ching  (l720-3.'>).  A  gross  act  of 
oppression  committed  by  that  Emperor, 
by  which  the  Shaolin  monastery  was 
burned  and  a  number  of  the  monks  killed, 
drove  the  remnant  which  remained  into 
declared  hostility  to  the  throne.  As  in 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  all  Eastern  move¬ 
ments,  a  supernatural  element  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  constitution  of  the  League. 
The  five  founders,  so  runs  the  legend, 
being  attacked  by  thirst  in  their  flight 
from  the  burning  monastery,  went  down 
to  a  stream  to  drink,  and  saw,  to  their 
astonishment,  a  china  censer  floating  on 
the  water.  On  recovering  it  from  the 
flood,  they  found  four  characters  engraved 
upon  it,  which,  being  interpreted,  read  : 
—  “  Overthrow  the  Ts‘ing  [Manchu  dy¬ 
nasty]  and  restore  the  Ming”  (the  Chinese 
dynasty).  This  saying  they  adopted  as 
their  motto,  and,  further  to  steel  their 
resolution,  they  mixed  their  blood  with 
wine,  and  drank  the  mixture  to  the  dregs, 
swearing  eternal  brotherhood  and  death¬ 
less  hale  against  the  Manchus.  To  the 
nucleus  thus  formed  gradually  gravitated 
all  the  discontented  and  all  the  patriots  in 
the  Empire,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years  the  organization  had  spread  to 
wherever  the  Chinese  language  was  spoken. 
Lodges  were  formed,  which  were  com¬ 
monly  situated  in  mountainous  retreats  or 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forests,  and 
which  resembled  armed  camps.  The 
whole  League  was  divided  into  five  grand 
divisions,  and  each  Lodge  was  presided 
over  by  one  president,  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  one  master,  two  introducers,  one 
fiscal,  thirteen  councillors,  agents,  and 
“  horse-leaders”  or  recruiting  officers. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  society  that  so  often  as  occasions 
permit  these  horse-leaders  should  do  their 


spiriting  gently  ;  but  in  cases  where  per¬ 
suasion  proves  ineffectual  more  powerful 
arguments  are  used  to  enlist  recruits. 
Sometimes  a  householder  finds  a  note  on 
his  table  summoning  him  to  a  certain  spot 
at  a  certain  hour  under  pain  of  death  to 
himself  and  his  family.  At  another  time 
a  man  is  stopped  on  the  road  by  a  stran¬ 
ger,  who  gives  him  a  verbal  message  to  the 
same  effect.  Again,  stratagems  are  occa¬ 
sionally  used  to  decoy  the  intended  re¬ 
cruit  into  a  secluded  spot,  where  he  is 
faced  by  guards  from  the  Lodge,  who 
march  him  off  to  the  assembled  conclave. 
On  arrival  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Lodge 
the  neophyte  is  constrained  to  adopt  a 
dishevelled  appearance.  llis  hair  is 
ruffled,  the  white  garment  which  ho  is 
compelled  to  don  is  unbuttoned  and  put 
on  awry,  and  his  feet  are  bare,  as  tokens 
that  he  is  dead  to  the  past  and  is  about  to 
rise  into  newness  of  life  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 

Having  been  introduced  by  the  Van¬ 
guard,  and  having  passed  under  the  bridge 
of  swords,  the  neophyte  is  led  through 
the  various  enclosures,  at  each  ol  which 
the  Vanguard  is  catechized  by  the  guar¬ 
dian  officials,  to  the  Lodge  of  Universal 
Peace,  where  the  council  is  assembled. 
Here,  again,  certain  questions  are  put  to 
the  Vanguard,  who  answers  them  ‘‘  by 
the  book,”  and  caps  them  with  verses 
professedly  to  explain  his  answers,  but 
which  from  the  cryptic  nature  of  the 
terms  used  makes  them,  if  anything,  more 
unintelligible  to  the  initiated  than  they 
were  before.  At  the  conclusion  of  these 
interrogations  the  neophytes  are  led  for¬ 
ward  to  take  the  oath.  Any  who  may 
positively  refuse  to  do  so  should,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law, 
be  taken  by  the  executioner  outside  the 
west  gate  of  the  Lodge  and  be  beheaded 
at  once.  In  times  of  open  rebellion  the 
rest  suffer  the  loss  of  their  queues,  and 
then,  having  listened  to  a  prayer  for  the 
success  of  the  society’s  aims  and  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  thirty-six  articles  of  associ¬ 
ation,  they  proceed  to  take  the  oath.  As 
a  preliminary  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony, 
each  neophyte  pricks  his  finger  with  a 
silver  needle  and  allows  the  blood  to  drop 
into  a  bowl  of  wine.  Sometimes  a  cock 
is  bled  for  the  same  purpose.  But 
whether  it  is  the  blood  of  the  men  or  of 
the  cock,  it  is  drunk  by  the  neophyte,  in 
whose  presence  the  written  oath,  after  hav- 
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ing  been  read  over  to  him,  is  burned  as 
an  offering  to  the  gods,  who,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  punish  with  endless  tortures 
those  who  nmy  be  faithless  to  their  new 
allcgiunce. 

The  laws  of  the  association  and  certain 
mvstic  emblems  are  next  handed  to  the 
recruits,  who  are  then  at  liberty  to  return 
to  the  outer  world.  The  laws  present  a 
curious  mixture  of  high  morality  and 
gross  treason  to  the  State  and  to  society. 
There  is  much  mention  of  the  necessity  of 
obeying  Heaven  and  of  acting  righteously, 
of  practising  strict  morality,  and  of  exer¬ 
cising  every  domestic  virtue.  But  no 
punishment  which  is  named  as  the  penalty 
for  any  lapse  from  these  virtuous  heights 
is  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are 
pronounced  against  any  member  who  may 
fail  to  assist  a  brother  who  “  has  got  into 
trouble”  with  the  police,  or  who  has  mur¬ 
dered  “  a  stranger,”  or  who,  for  any 
cause,  may  wish  to  put  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  That  these  obliga¬ 
tions  are  strictly  practised  is  only  too  plain 
by  the  difficulty  which  the  authorities 
have  in  laying  their  hands  on  the  real  in¬ 


MARLOWE. 

Renaissance  would  in  England,  as  else¬ 
where,  rapidly  affect  our  literature.  Still, 
a  period  of  transition  was  to  be  looked 
for,  as  in  France  and  Italy.  Mailowe, 
however,  with  practically  nothing  behind 
him  from  which  to  draw  inspiration  for  a 
new  form,  begins,  as  a  lad  of  twenty,  to 
cast  his  thoughts  in  the  mould  which  is 
used  by  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Marlowe’s  verbal  imagery  may  be 
more  gorgeous,  because  his  imagination 
was  more  profuse,  but  in  essentials  he 
writes  as  men  write  to-day.  Take  his 
blank  verse,  “  the  mighty  line”  which 
caused  the  admiration  of  Ben  Jonson. 
Surrey  had  imported  from  Italy  “  a  drum¬ 
ming  deccasyllabon,”  with  the  rhythms  of 
an  imperfect  musical-box.  Marlowe  took 
the  instrument,  and  invoked  from  it  har¬ 
monies  which,  for  mere  music,  have  never 
been  and  never  can  be  surpassed.  But  the 
melody  of  his  verse,  like  his  style,  de¬ 
pends  in  no  sense  upon  the  charm  of  ar- 
chaicism.  We  do  not  admire  it  because 
it  has  a  quaint  old-world  air  about  it. 
Instead,  it  is  bold,  clear  cut, — classical. 


TrrE  erection  of  a  statue  to  Marlowe  in 
his  birthplace,  the  City  of  Canterbury, 
has  called  forth  not  only  an  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  from  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  but  a  great 
number  of  leading  articles  in  the  daily 
papers.  Many  of  these  have  been  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  way,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
interesting  point  about  Marlowe  has  been 
missed.  What  makes  his  career  almost  a 
literary  miracle  is  the  fact  that  he  created 
a  style  and  manner  of  writing  which  in  its 
essentials  has  remained  unchanged  to  the 
present  day.  Behind  Marlowe,  English 
poetry  may  be  beautiful,  interesting,  truth¬ 
ful  to  Nature,  inspired,  what  you  will,  but 
it  is  confessedly  archaic,  mediajval,  unmod¬ 
ern.  Contemporary  with  and  after  him, 
the  style  of  Flnglish  verse  is  revolution¬ 
ized,  and  becomes  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  general  term,  w’e  must  call  modern. 
For  example,  we  find  Marlowe,  the  mo¬ 
ment  he.  begins  to  write,  pens  such  coup¬ 
lets  as  : — 

“  Where  both  deliberate,  the  love  is  slight : 

Whoever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ?” 

It  was  no  doubt  to  be  expected  that  the 


stigators  of  the  repeated  outbreaks  which 
have  distuibed  the  Empire  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years. 

Of  late  there  have  been  ominous  signs 
that  the  societies  are  again  becoming  ac¬ 
tive  for  mischief,  apart  from  the  recent 
outrages  against  foreigners.  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Ganhwui,  Kiangsi,  Hupeh,  Fuh- 
kien,  and  Kwangtung,  there  have  been 
outbreaks  of  more  or  less  importance,  and 
the  superstitious  profess  to  see  signs  of  an 
impending  revolution.  White  hairs  have 
been  observed  to  grow  out  of  the  groirnd, 
and  this  is  held  to  be  an  infallible  token 
of  approaching  trouble.  Brophecies  also 
are  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth  foretell¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and 
one  which  presages  the  speedy  destruction 
of  the  Manchus  and  foreigners,  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  a  new  era  of  glory 
to  China,  is  current  and  is  likely  to  be 
prevalent  just  now.  IJ  nfortirnately  such 
prophecies  have  a  way  of  bringing  about 
their  own  fulfilment,  and  herein  lies  a  dis¬ 
tinct  danger  to  foreigners  in  China  at  the 
present  time. — Saturday  Review. 
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that  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  blank-verse  prologue  to  Tamburlaine, 
Marlowe’s  first  play,  shows  that  the  poet 
realized  how  great  was  the  revolution  he 
was  effecting.  He  tells  his  audience  that 
he  will  lead  them  from  their  old  clownish 
conceits  and  the  “  jigging  veins  of  rhym¬ 
ing  mother-wits”  to  “  the  stately  tent  of 
war,”  and  show  them  the  picture  of  the 
“  Scythian  Tamburlaine.”  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  and  proof  of  the  astonishing  modern¬ 
ity  of  Marlowe’s  verse,  we  may  take  one 
of  the  less-known  passages  from  Faustvs. 
Faustus  in  a  soliloquy,  after  recalling  his 
temptations  to  self-slaughter,  proceeds  : 

“  And  long  ere  this  I  should  have  done  the 
deeil. 

Had  not  sweet  Pleasure  conquered  deep 
Despair : 

Have  I  not  made  blind  Homer  sing  to  me 
Of  Alexander's  love  and  Anon’s  death  V 
And  bath  not  he  that  built  the  walls  of 
Thebes 

With  ravishing  sounds  of  his  melodious 
harp. 

Made  music  with  my  Mephistophiles  ?" 

Equally  modern  is  the  handling  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  famous  address  to  Helen, 
which  begins  : — 

*'  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships 

And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ?” 

or  the  hardly  less  well-known  dying  speech, 
where  Faustus,  in  his  agony,  implores  help 
from  Heaven  : — 

“  See  where  Christ’s  blood  streams  in  the 
firmament, 

One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me  :  O,  my 
Christ ! 

Rend  not  my  heart  from  naming  of  my 
Christ !” 

Most  modern  of  all,  however,  are  the 
gnomic  couplets  in  the  poem  of  “  Heio 
and  Leander,”  in  which  the  poet  strives 
to  put  some  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  in 
epigrammatic  form.  We  have  quoted  al¬ 
ready  the  best-known  of  these,  but  the 
following  are  nearly  as  remarkable  : — 

Sweet  are  the  kisses,  the  embracements 
sweet. 

Where  like  desires  and  like  affections 
meet." 

"  Love  is  not  full  of  pity,  as  men  say, 

But  deaf  and  cruel  where  he  means  to  prey.’  ’ 

As  a  last  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  may 
quote  a  stanza  from  a  somewhat  objection¬ 
able  poem  called  “  Ignoto.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  stanza,  in  which  the  poet  enumerates 


some  of  the  reasons  for  which  he  does  not 
love  his  mistress — he  loves  her  for  all,  and 
not  tor  any  one  in  paiticular — might,  ex¬ 
cept  for  on«  turn  of  phrase,  have  been 
written  as  well  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
eighteenth,  or  the  nineteenth,  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century  : — 

“  I  love  thee  not  for  that  my  soul  doth  dance 

And  leap  with  pleasure  when  those  lips  of 
thine 

Give  musical  and  graceful  utterance 

To  some  (by  thee  made  happy)  poet’s  line." 

As  astonishing  as  the  revolution  in  Eng¬ 
lish  style  affected  by  Marlowe,  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  affected  his  ‘contempo¬ 
raries.  One  expects  a  poet  with  a  new 
gospel  of  his  art,  to  win  his  way  slowly  ; 
to  be  derided  at  first  as  strange  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  and  only  after  his  death  to 
convert  the  world  to  the  new  style.  This 
was  what  happened  to  both  Wordsworth 
and  Keats.  Marlowe,  however,  had  a 
perfectly  different  experience.  Instead  of 
having  to  create  an  audience  capable  of 
appreciating  him,  of  educating  his  public, 
he  became  at  once  a  popular  poet.  The 
new  style  “  caught  on”  from  the  first. 
It  is  true  his  contemporaries,  who  were  at 
once  strongly  affected,  were  themselves 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  so  were 
ready  to  be  influenced.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  evidence  that  Marlowe  became  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  a  popular  poet.  His 
‘‘smooth  song,”  ‘‘Come,  live  with  me, 
and  be  my  love,”  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  country-people,  and  was  sung,  as 
Isaak  Walton  found,  by  milkmaids  at  the 
pail.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  are  told  that 
when  the  “  Hero  and  Leander”  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  watermen  on  the  Thames 
sweetened  their  labors  at  the  oar  by  chant¬ 
ing  its  lines.  Mr.  Browning  introduced  a 
new  poetic  style,  but  no  one  ever  heard 
the  drivers  of  hansoms  or  four-wheelers 
spouting  ‘‘The  Grammarian’s  Funeral.” 
Marlowe,  we  believe,  stands  alone  in  liter¬ 
ature  as  a  writer  who  led  a  revolution  in 
Letters,  and  yet  contrived  to  make  himself 
a  popular  poet. 

Another  point  worth  noticing  about 
Marlowe,  is  the  fact  that  he,  alone  of  the 
English  writers  of  his  epoch,  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  spiiit  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
Greene,  in  Peele,  in  Lodge,  Webster, 
Massinger,  Ford,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Shakespeare,  there  is  always  an  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  both  Christian  and  English. 
The  writings  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
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and  Ford,  and  several  of  the  other  dram¬ 
atists,  are  as  gross  or  grosser  than  those 
of  Marlowe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  him  that 
one  feels  the  adoption  of  the  ultra-Pagan 
standpoint.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mar¬ 
lowe  and  not  to  feel  that  his  intellectual 
attitude  is  perfectly  different  from  that  of 
even  the  most  licentious  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  They  are  merely  immoral  in 
the  sense  of  being  reckless  and  rebellious 
of  restraint.  Ills  attitude  is  that  of  the 
man  who  does  not  recognize  moral  con¬ 
siderations  at  all.  It  is  the  unmoral  stand¬ 
point  throughout.  Beauty  and  pleasure 
are  the  governing  factors  of  the  world. 
This  globe  of  ours  is  a  vast  and  wonderful 
palace  of  delights,  full  of  strange  secrets 
and  new  pleasures,  which  yield  themselves 
to  the  learned  and  the  daring.  Man  finds 
himself  in  this  treasure-house  for  a  little 
space,  and  if  he  is  wise,  avails  himself  of 
tlie  chances  that  are  offered  to  him.  This 
.splendid,  glittering,  or  rather,  irradiated, 
materialism,  found  in  Marlowe  its  only 
true  apostle  of  Fnglish  blood  during  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Other  men 
were  half-hearted  and  insincere  in  their 
pas.sion  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  of 
the  intellect  on  its  sensuous  side.  He, 
like  his  own  Faust,  “  made  sweet  Pleasure 
conquer  deep  Despair  and  recked  not 
of  right  or  truth  or  duty. 

We  have  no  desire  to  censure  Marlowe 
here  because  he  yielded  to  the  Pagan 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  What  we  have 
to  do  with  is  his  poetry,  and  not  his  life 
or  his  opinions.  It  i.s,  however,  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  criticism  to  point  out  that  Marlowe’s 
poetry  suffered  because  it  was,  like  its  au¬ 
thor,  devoid  of  the  moral  element.  Un¬ 
less  we  are  to  suppose  that  a  prolongation 
of  life  would  have  brought  a  change  of 
intellectual  attitude,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  our  literature  has  not  lost  another 
Shakespeare  in  Marlowe.  No  poetry 
which  is  unmoral,  which  is  dead  to  the 


true  view  of  life,  will  ever  be  entirely 
great.  That  poetry  is  the  highest  and  the 
best  which  is  widest,  which  concerns  itself 
most  directly  and  most  broadly  with  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  which  leaves  least  out.  But 
experience  shows  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  the  majority  of  mankind  believe 
in  and  set  before  themselves  certain  ideals 
of  duty  and  justice,  and  believe  also  in 
the  imposition  of  certain  responsibilities. 
Some  form  one  estimate  of  these  ideals, 
others  another  ;  but  the  majority  agree 
that  they  have  a  real  existence.  The 
poetry  that  ignores  them,  and  is  purely 
sensuous  in  its  aims,  however  beautiful,  is 
sure,  therefore,  to  suffer  from  a  certain 
narrowness  and  insufficiency.  It  will 
contain  only  a  portion,  not  the  whole. 
Shakespeare  is  greater  than  Marlowe,  be¬ 
cause  the  moral  standpoint  belonged  to 
him,  the  unmoral  to  his  predecessor. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  verse,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quot¬ 
ing  what,  judged  as  melody,  is  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
blank  verse  in  the  English  language.  It 
occurs  in  Marlowe’s  earliest  play,  and 
must  have  been  written  when  he  was  al¬ 
most  a  youth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lyric  ecstasy 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Tamburlaine  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  Zenocrate  : — 

“  Now  walk  the  angels  on  the  walls  of  Heaven 
As  sentinels  to  warn  immortal  souls, 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

Apollo,  Cynthia,  and  the  ceaseless  lamps 
That  gently  looked  upon  this  loathsome 
earth, 

Shine  downward  now  no  more,  but  deck 
the  Heavens, 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

The  crystal  spring  whose  taste  illuminates 
Refined  eyes  with  an  eternal  sight. 

Like  tried  silver  runs  through  Paradise, 

To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate. 

The  cherubims  and  holy  seraphims 
That  sing  and  play  before  the  King  of  Kings 
Use  all  their  voices  and  their  instruments. 
To  entertain  divine  Zenocrate.” 

— Spectator. 


THE  WILD  WOMEN  AS  SOCIAL  INSURGENTS.' 

BY  MRS.  K.  LYNN  LINTON. 

We  must  change  our  ideals.  The  Des-  Such  women  as  Pantheaand  Alcestis,  Co'r- 
demonas  and  Dorotheas,  the  Enids  and  nelia  and  Lucretia,  are  as  much  out  of  date 
Imogens,  are  all  wrong.  Milton’s  Eve  is  as  the  chiton  and  the  peplum,  the  bride’s 
an  anachronism  ;  so  is  the  Lady  ;  so  is  hair  paited  with  a  spear,  or  the  worth  of 
Una  ;  so  are  Christabel  and  Genevieve,  a  woman  reckoned  by  the  flax  she  spun 
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and  the  thread  she  wove,  by  the  number 
of  citizens  she  gave  to  the  State,  and  the 
honor  that  reflected  on  her  through  the 
heroism  of  her  sons.  All  this  is  past  and 
done  with — effete,  rococo,  dead.  For  the 
“  tacens  et  placens  vxor’'  of  old-time 
dreams  we  must  acknowledge  now  as  our 
Lady  of  Desire  the  masterful  domina  of 
real  life — that  loud  and  dictatorial  person, 
insurgent  and  something  more,  who  suffers 
no  one’s  opinion  to  influence  her  mind,  no 
venerable  law  hallowed  by  time,  nor  cus¬ 
tom  consecrated  by  experience,  to  control 
her  actions.  Mistress  of  herself,  the  Wild 
Woman  as  a  social  insurgent  preaches  the 
“  lesson  of  liberty”  broadened  into  law¬ 
lessness  and  license.  Unconsciously  she 
exemplifies  how  beauty  can  degenerate  into 
ugliness,  and  shows  how  the  once  fragrant 
flower,  run  to  seed,  is  good  for  neither 
food  nor  ornament 

Her  ideal  of  life  for  herself  is  absolute 
personal  independence  coupled  with  su¬ 
preme  power  over  men.  She  repudiates 
the  doctrine  of  individual  conformity  for 
the  sake  of  the  general  good  ;  holding  the 
self-restraint  involved  as  an  act  of  slavish¬ 
ness  of  which  no  woman  worth  her  salt 
would  be  guilty.  She  makes  between  the 
sexes  no  distinctions,  moral  or  aesthetic, 
nor  even  personal  ;  hut  holds  that  what  is 
lawful  to  the  one  is  permissible  to  the 
other.  Why  should  the  world  have  par¬ 
celled  out  qualities  or  habits  into  tv/o 
different  sections,  leavinsc  only  a  few  com¬ 
mon  to  both  alike  ?  Why,  for  instance, 
should  men  have  the  fee-simple  of  cour¬ 
age,  and  women  that  of  modesty  ?  to  men 
be  given  the  right  of  the  initiative — to 
women  only  that  of  selection  ?  to  men  the 
freer  indulgence  of  the  senses — to  women 
the  chaster  discipline  of  self-denial  ?  The 
Wild  Woman  of  modern  life  asks  why  ; 
and  she  answers  the  question  in  her  own 
way. 

“  Rien  n’est  shcre  pour  un  sapeur.” 
Nothing  is  forbidden  to  the  Wild  Woman 
as  a  social  insurgent ;  for  the  one  word 
that  she  cannot  spell  is.  Fitness.  Devoid 
of  this  sense  of  fitness,  she  does  all  man¬ 
ner  of  things  which  she  thinks  bestow  on 
her  the  power,  together  with  the  privi¬ 
leges,  of  a  man  ;  not  thinking  that  in 
obliterating  the  finer  distinctions  of  sex 
she  is  obliterating  the  finer  traits  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  that  every  step  made  toward 
identity  of  habits  is  a  step  downward  in 
refinement  and  delicacy — wherein  lies  the 


essential  core  of  civilization.  She  smokes 
after  dinner  with  the  men  ;  in  railway  car¬ 
riages  ;  in  public  rooms — when  she  is  al¬ 
lowed.  She  thinks  she  is  thereby  vindi¬ 
cating  her  independence  and  honoring  her 
emancipated  womanhood.  Heaven  bless 
her  !  Down  in  the  North-country  villages, 
and  elsewhere,  she  will  find  her  prototypes 
calmly  smoking  their  black  cutty-pipes, 
with  no  sense  of  shame  about  them.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  These  ancient  dames 
with  “  whiskin’  beards  about  their  mou’s,” 
withered  and  unsightly,  worn  out,  and  no 
longer  women  in  desirableness  or  beauty 
— why  should  they  not  take  to  the  habits 
of  men  ?  They  do  not  disgust,  because 
they  no  longer  charm  ;  but  even  in  these 
places  you  do  not  find  the  younger  women 
with  cutty-pipes  between  their  lips.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  coal  districts,  where  women 
work  like  men  and  with  men,  and  are 
dressed  as  men,  you  will  see  pipes  as  well 
as  hear  blasphemies  ;  but  that  is  surely 
not  an  admirable  state  of  things,  and  one 
can  hardly  say  that  the  pit-brow  women, 
excellent  persons  and  good  workers  as  they 
are  in  their  own  way,  are  exactly  the 
glasses  in  which  our  fine  ladies  find  their 
loveliest  fashions — the  moulds  wherein 
they  would  do  well  to  run  their  own  forms. 
And  when,  after  dinner,  our  young  married 
women  and  husbandless  girls,  despising 
the  old  distinctions  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  time-honored  conventions  of 
former  generations,  “  light  up”  with  the 
men,  they  are  simply  assimilating  them¬ 
selves  to  this  old  Sally  and  that  ancient 
Betty  down  in  the  dales  and  mountain 
hamlets  ;  or  to  the  stalwart  cohort  of  pit- 
brow  women  for  whom  sex  has  no  aesthetic 
distinctions.  We  grant  the  difference  of 
method.  A  superbly  dressed  young  wom¬ 
an,  bust,  arms,  and  shoulders  bare,  and 
gleaming  white  and  warm  beneath  the  sub¬ 
dued  light  of  a  luxurious  dinner-table — a 
beautiful  young  creature,  painted,  dyed, 
and  powdered  according  to  the  mode — her 
lips  red  with  wine  and  moist  with  liqueur 
— she  is  really  different  from  mumping  old 
Betty  in  unwomanly  rags  smoking  at  her 
black  cutty-pipe  by  the  cottage  door  on 
the  bleak  fell-side.  In  the  one  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  passions  of  men  ;  in  the  other 
is  the  death  of  all  emotion.  Nevertheless, 
the  acts  are  the  same,  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  them  alone  being  differ¬ 
ent. 

Free-traders  in  all  that  relates  to  sex. 
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the  "Wild  Women  allow  men  no  monopoly 
in  sports,  in  games,  in  responsibilities. 
Beginning  by  “  walking  with  the  guns,” 
thev  end  by  shooting  with  them  ;  and 
some  have  made  the  moor  a  good  train¬ 
ing-ground  for  the  jungle.  As  life  is  con¬ 
stituted,  it  is  necessary  to  have  butchers 
and  sportsmen.  The  hunter’s  instinct 
keeps  down  the  wild  beasts,  and  those  who 
go  after  big  game  do  as  much  good  to  the 
world  as  those  who  slaughter  home-bred 
beasts  for  the  market.  But  in  neither  in¬ 
stance  do  we  care  to  see  a  w’oman’s  hand. 
It  may  be  merely  a  sentiment,  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  at  that ;  still,  sentiment  has  its  influ¬ 
ence.  legitimate  enough  when  not  too 
widely  extended  ;  and  we  confess  that  the 
image  of  a  “  butching”  woman,  nursing 
her  infant  child  with  hands  red  with  the 
blood  of  an  ox  she  has  just  poleaxed  or  of 
a  lamb  whose  throat  she  has  this  instant 
cut,  is  one  of  unmitigated  horror  and 
moral  incongruity.  Precisely  as  horrible, 
as  incongruous,  is  the  image  of  a  well-bred 
sportswoman  whose  bullet  has  crashed 
along  the  spine  of  a  leopardess,  who  has 
knocked  over  a  rabbit  or  brought  down  a 
partridge.  The  one  may  be  a  hard-fisted 
woman  of  the  people,  who  had  no  in¬ 
herent  sensitiveness  to  overcome — a  wom¬ 
an  born  and  bred  among  the  shambles  and 
accustomed  to  the  whole  thing  from  child¬ 
hood.  The  other  may  be  a  dainty  featured 
aristocrat,  whose  later  development  belies 
her  early  training  ;  but  the  result  is  the 
same  in  both  cases — the  possession  of  an 
absolutely  unwomanly  instinct,  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unwomanly  indifference  to  death 
and  suffering  ;  which  certain  of  the  Wild 
Women  of  the  present  day  cultivate  as 
one  of  their  protests  against  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  sex.  The  viragoes  of  all  times 
have  always  had  this  same  instinct,  this 
same  indifference.  For  nothing  of  all  this 
is  new  in  substance.  What  is  new  is  the 
translation  into  the  cultured  classes  of  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  and  practices  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  to  the  uncultured  and — savages. 

This  desire  to  assimilate  their  lives  to 
those  of  men  runs  through  the  whole  day’s 
work  of  the  Wild  Women.  Not  content 
with  croquet  and  lawn  tennis,  the  one  of 
which  affords  ample  opportunities  for 
flirting — for  the  Wild  Women  are  not  al¬ 
ways  above  that  little  pastime — and  the 
other  for  exercise  even  more  violent  than 
is  good  for  the  average  woman,  they  have 
taken  to  golf  ar  d  cricket,  where  they  are 


hindrances  for  the  one  part,  and  make 
themselves  “  sights”  for  the  other.  Men 
are  not  graceful  when  jumping,  running, 
stooping,  swinging  their  arms,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  They  are  fine,  and  give  a  sense 
of  power  that  is  perhaps  more  attractive 
than  mere  beauty  ;  but,  as  schoolboys  are 
not  taught  gymnastics  after  the  manner  of 
the  young  Greeks,  to  the  rhythmic  cadence 
of  music,  so  that  every  movement  may  be 
rendered  automatically  graceful,  they  are 
often  awkward  enough  when  at  play  ;  and 
the  harder  the  work  the  less  there  is  of  artis¬ 
tic  beauty  in  the  manner  of  it.  But  if 
men,  with  their  narrower  hips  and  broader 
shoulders,  are  less  than  classically  lovely 
when  they  arc  putting  out  their  physical 
powers,  what  are  the  women,  whose  broad 
hips  give  a  wider  step  and  less  steady  car¬ 
riage  in  running,  and  whose  arms,  because 
of  their  narrower  shoulders,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  beautiful  curves  when  they 
are  making  a  swinging  stroke  at  golf  or 
batting  and  bowling  at  cricket  ?  The  pret¬ 
tiest  woman  in  the  world  loses  her  beauty 
when  at  these  violent  exercises.  Hot  and 
damp,  mopping  her  flushed  and  streaming 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  she  has  lost 
that  sense  of  repose,  that  delicate  self- 
restraint,  which  belongs  to  the  ideal  wom¬ 
an.  She  is  no  longer  dainty.  She  has 
thrown  off  her  grace  and  abandoned  all 
that  makes  her  lovely  for  the  uncomely 
roughness  of  pastimes  wherein  she  cannot 
excel,  and  of  which  it  was  never  intended 
she  should  be  a  partaker. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  of  women  polo- 
players  ;  but  that  will  come.  In  the  ab¬ 
surd  endeavor  to  be  like  men,  these  mod¬ 
ern  homasses  will  leave  nothing  untried  ; 
and  polo- playing,  tent-pegging,  and  tilt¬ 
ing  at  the  quintain  are  all  sure  to  come  in 
time.  When  weeds  once  begin  to  grow, 
no  limits  can  be  put  to  their  extent  unless 
they  are  stubbed  up  betimes. 

The  Wild  Women,  in  their  character  of 
social  insurgents,  are  bound  by  none  of 
the  conventions  which  once  regulated  so¬ 
ciety.  In  them  we  see  the  odd  social 
phenomenon  of  the  voluntary  descent  of 
the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of  ways  and 
works.  “  Unladylike”  is  a  term  that  has 
ceased  to  be  significant.  Where  ”  un¬ 
womanly’  ’  has  died  out  we  could  scarcely 
expect  this  other  to  survive.  The  special 
must  needs  go  with  the  generic  ;  and  we 
find  it  so  with  a  vengeance  !  With  other 
queer  inversions  the  frantic  desire  of  mak- 
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ing  money  has  invaded  the  whole  class  of 
Wild  Woman  ;  and  it  does  not  mitigate 
their  desire  that,  as  things  are,  they  have 
enough  for  all  reasonable  wants.  Women 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have 
shaken  hands  with  a  dressmaker,  still  less 
have  sat  down  to  table  with  her,  now  open 
shops  and  set  up  in  business  on  their  own 
account — not  because  they  are  poor,  which 
would  be  an  honorable  and  sufficing  rea¬ 
son  enough,  but  because  they  are  restless, 
dissatisfied,  insurgent,  and  like  nothing  so 
much  as  to  shock  established  prejudices 
and  make  the  folk  stare.  It  is  such  a 
satire  on  their  inheritance  of  class  distinc¬ 
tion,  on  their  superior  education — perhaps 
very  superior,  stretching  out  to  academical 
proportions  !  It  is  just  the  kind  of  topsy¬ 
turvydom  that  pleases  them.  They,  with 
their  long  descent,  grand  name,  and  right 
to  a  coat-of-arms  which  represents  past 
ages  of  renown — they  to  come  down  into 
the  market-place,  shouldering  out  the 
meaner  fry,  who  must  work  to  live — tak¬ 
ing  from  the  legitimate  traders  the  pick 
of  their  custom,  and  making  their  way  by 
dint  of  social  standing  and  personal  influ¬ 
ence — they  to  sell  bonnets  in  place  of  buy¬ 
ing  them — to  make  money  instead  of 
spending  it — what  fun  !  What  a  grand 
idea  it  was  to  conceive,  and  grander  still 
to  execute  !  In  this  insurgent  playing  at 
shopkeeping  by  those  who  do  not  need  to 
do  so  we  see  nothing  grand  nor  beautiful, 
but  much  that  is  thoughtless  and  mean. 
Born  of  restlessness  and  idleness,  these 
spasmodic  make-believes  after  serious  work 
are  simply  pastimes  to  the  Wild  Women 
who  undertake  them.  There  is  nothing 
really  solid  in  them,  no  more  than  there 
was  of  philanthropy  in  the  fashionable 
craze  for  slumming  which  broke  out  like 
a  fever  a  winter  or  two  ago.  Shop-keep¬ 
ing  and  slumming,  and  some  other  things 
too,  are  just  the  expression  of  that  rest- 
les.sness  which  makes  of  the  modern  Wild 
Woman  a  second  lo,  driving  her  afleld  in 
search  of  strange  pleasures  and  novel  occu¬ 
pations.  and  leading  her  to  drink  of  the 
muddiest  waters  so  long  as  they  are  in 
new  channels  cut  off  from  the  old  foun¬ 
tains.  Nothing  daunts  this  modern  lo. 
No  barriers  restrain,  no  obstacles  prevent. 
She  appears  on  the  public  stage  and  exe¬ 
cutes  dances  which  one  would  not  like 
one’s  daughter  to  see,  still  less  perform. 
She  herself  knows  no  shame  in  showing 
her  skill — and  her  legs.  Why  should  she  ? 


What  free  and  independent  spirit,  in  these 
later  days,  is  willing  to  be  bound  by  those 
musty  piinciplbs  of  modesty  which  did 
well  enough  for  our  stupid  old  great-grand¬ 
mothers — but  for  us  ?  Other  times,  other 
manners  ;  and  womanly  reticence  is  not 
of  these  last ! 

There  is  no  reason  why  perfectly  good 
and  modest  women  should  not  be  ac¬ 
tresses.  Rightly  taken,  acting  is  an  ait  as 
noble  as  any  other.  But  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  are  gradations  and  sections  ;  and 
just  as  a  wide  line  is  drawn  between  the 
cancan  and  the  minuet,  so  is  there  between 
the  things  which  a  modest  woman  may  do 
on  the  stage  and  those  which  she  may  not. 
Not  long  ago  that  line  was  notoriously 
o'vcrstepped,  and  certain  of  our  Wild 
Women  pranced  gayly  from  the  safe  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  permissible  into  those  wider 
regions  of  the  more  than  doubtful,  where, 
it  is  to  bo  supposed,  they  enjoyed  their 
questionable  triumph — at  least  for  the 
hour. 

The  spirit  of  the  day  is  both  vagrant 
and  self-advertising,  both  bold  and  rest¬ 
less,  contemptuous  of  law  and  disregard¬ 
ing  restraint.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
women  are  intrinsically  less  virtuous  than 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Hogarth’s  “  Last 
Stake  but  they  are  more  dissatisfied, 
less  occupied,  and  infinitely  less  modest. 
All  those  old  similes  about  modest  violets 
and  chaste  lilies,  flowers  blooming  unseen, 
and  roses  that  “  open  their  glowing 
bosoms”  but  to  one  love  only — all  these 
are  as  rococo  as  the  Elizabethan  ruff  or 
Queen  Anne’s  “  laced  head.”  Every  one 
who  has  a  “  gift”  must  make  that  gift 
public  ;  and,  so  far  from  wrapping  up  tal¬ 
ents  in  a  napkin,  pence  are  put  out  to  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  world  is  called  on  to  admire 
the  milling.  The  enormous  amount  of 
inferior  work  which  is  thrown  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  all  directions  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  time.  Everything  is  exhibited.  If 
a  young  lady  can  draw  so  far  correctly  as 
to  give  her  cow  four  legs  and  not  five,  she 
sends  her  sketches  to  some  newspaper,  or 
more  boldly  transfers  them  on  to  a  plate 
or  a  pot,  and  exhibits  them  at  some  art 
refuge  for  the  stage  below  mediocrity.  It 
is  heartbreaking  when  these  inanities  are 
sent  by  those  poor  young  creatures  who 
need  the  fortune  they  think  they  have  in 
their  “gift.”  It  is  contemptible  when 
they  are  sent  by  the  lich,  distracted  with 
vanity  and  idleness  together.  The  love 
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of  art  for  its  own  sake,  of  intellectual  work 
for  the  intellectual  pleasure  it  brings, 
knows  nothing  of  this  insatiate  vanit}’, 
this  restless  ambition  to  be  classed  among 
those  who  give  to  their  work  days  where 
these  others  give  hours.  It  is  only  the 
Wild  Women  who  take  these  headers  into 
artistic  depths,  where  they  flounder  pitia¬ 
bly,  neither  dredging  up  unknown  treas¬ 
ures,  nor  floating  gayly  in  the  sun  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  When  we  think  of  the 
length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  create  all 
masterpieces — and,  indeed,  all  good  work 
of  any  kind,  not  necessarily  masterpieces 
— it  is  food  for  wonder  to  see  the  jaunty 
ease  with  which  the  scarce-educated  in  an 
art  throw  off  their  productions,  which 
then  they  fling  out  to  the  public  as  one 
tosses  crumbs  to  the  sparrows.  But  the 
Wild  Women  are  never  thorough.  As 
artists,  as  literati,  as  tradeswomen,  as 
philanthropists,  it  is  all  a  mere  touch-and- 
go  kind  of  thing  with  them.  The  roots, 
which  are  first  in  importance  in  all  growths, 
no  matter  what,  are  the  last  things  they 
care  to  master.  They  would  not  be  wild 
if  they  did. 

About  these  Wild  Women  is  always  an 
unpleasant  suggestion  of  the  adventuress. 
Whatever  their  natural  place  and  lineage, 
they  are  of  the  same  family  as  those  hotel 
heroines  who  forget  to  lock  the  chamber 
door — those  conSding  innocents  of  riper 
years,  who  contract  imperfect  marriages — 
those  pretty  country  blossoms  who  begin 
life  modestly  and  creditably,  and  go  on 
to  flaunting  notoriety  and  disgrace.  One 
feels  that  it  is  only  the  accident  of  birth 
which  diff2rence8  these  from  those,  and 
determines  a  certain  stability  of  class.  It 
is  John  Bradshaw  over  again  ;  but  the 
“  grace”  is  queerly  bestowed.  As  a  rule, 
these  women  have  no  scruples  about  money. 
They  are  notorious  for  never  having  small 
change  ;  they  get  into  debt  with  a  facility 
as  amazing  in  its  want  of  conscience  as  its 
want  of  foresight ;  and  then  they  take  to 
strange  ways  for  redeeming  their  credit 
and  saving  themselves  from  public  ex¬ 
posure.  If  the  secret  history  of  some  ac¬ 
count-books  could  be  written  startling 
revelations  would  be  made.  Every  now 
and  then,  indeed,  things  come  to  light 
which  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep 
hidden  ;  for  close  association  with  shady 
“  promoters”  and  confessed  blacklegs  is 
not  conducive  to  the  honor  of  womanhood 
— at  least  as  this  honor  was.  Under  the 


new  regime  blots  do  not  count  for  so 
much.  Every  now  and  then,  one,  a  trifle 
more  shameless  than  her  sisters,  flourishes 
out  openly  before  the  world  as  an  adept 
in  a  doubtful  business — say,  in  the  art  of 
laying  odds  judiciously  and  hedging  wise¬ 
ly.  She  is  to  be  seen  standing  on  her  tub 
shouting  with  the  best ;  and  as  little 
abashed  by  the  unwomanliness  of  her 
“  environment”  as  are  her  more  mischiev¬ 
ous  compeers  on  the  political  stump.  She 
knows  that  money  is  to  be  made  as  well  as 
lost  in  the  ring,  and  she  does  not  see  why, 
because  she  is  a  woman,  she  may  not  pick 
out  plums  with  the  rest. 

If  she  has  money  enough — she  is  sure 
to  call  it  ‘‘  oof,*’  so  as  to  be  in  line  with 
the  verbal  as  well  as  the  practical  black¬ 
guardism  of  the  day — she  has  a  stud  of 
her  own,  and  enters  into  all  the  details  con¬ 
nected  therewith  with  as  much  gusto  as  a 
village  beldame  enters  into  the  life-events 
of  her  homely  world.  But  while  a  foal  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  life 
to  one  of  these  horsy  Wild  Women,  a 
child  is  one  of  the  least ;  and  what  young 
mother,  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
fervent  love,  the  brilliant  dreams,  which 
lie  about  the  cradle  of  her  flrst-born,  comes 
near  in  importance  to  that  brood  mare  of 
racing  renown,  with  her  long-legged  foal 
trotting  by  her  side  ?  The  Wild  Woman 
is  never  a  delightful  creature,  take  her  how 
one  will ;  but  the  horsy  W’ild  Woman, 
full  of  stable  slang  and  inverted  instincts, 
can  give  points  to  the  rest  of  her  clan, 
and  still  be  ahead  of  them  all. 

Sometimes  our  Wild  Women  break  out 
as  adventurous  travellers  ;  when  they 
come  home  to  write  on  what  they  have 
seen  and  done,  books  which  have  to  be 
taken  with  salt  by  the  spoonful,  not  only 
by  the  grain.  Their  bows  are  very  large, 
and  the  string  they  draw  preteruaturally 
long.  Experts  contradict  them,  and  the 
more  experienced  smile  and  shake  their 
heads.  But  their  own  partisans  uphold 
them  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  press  where 
reason  and  manliness  are  suffocated  by  the 
sense  of  sex  takes  them  as  if  they  were  so 
many  problems  of  Euclid  with  Q.E.D. 
after  ‘‘  the  end.”  llow  different  these 
pseudo  heroines  are  from  the  quiet  reali¬ 
ties,  such  as  Marianne  North,  to  name  no 
other,  who  did  marvels  of  which  they 
never  boasted,  contented  with  showing  the 
unanswerable  results  !  They  “  covered 
down,”  they  did  not  paint  in  high  lights 
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and  exaggerated  colors  the  various  perils 
through  which  they  had  passed.  The 
Wild  Woman  of  the  immediate  day  re¬ 
verses  the  system.  Under  her  manipula¬ 
tion  a  steep  ascent  is  a  sheer  precipice,  a 
crack  in  the  road  is  a  crevasse,  a  practica¬ 
ble  bit  of  crag  climbing  is  a  service  of 
peril  where  each  step  is  planted  in  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  and  hardships  are  en¬ 
countered  which  exist  only  on  paper  and 
in  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  fair  tour¬ 
ist.  If,  however,  these  hardships  are  real 
and  not  imaginary,  the  poor,  wild  vagrant 
returns  broken  and  overstrained,  and  finds, 
when  perhaps  too  late,  that  lovely  woman 
may  stoop  to  other  folly  besides  that  of 
listening  to  a  dear  loo’cd  lad  ;  and  that, 
in  her  attempt  to  imitate,  to  rival,  per¬ 
haps  to  surpass,  man  on  his  rightful 
ground  she  is  not  only  destroying  her  dis¬ 
tinctive  charm  of  womanhood,  but  is  per¬ 
haps  digging  her  own  grave,  to  be  filled 
too  surely  as  well  as  prematurely. 

We  arc  becoming  a  little  surfeited  with 
these  Wild  Women  as  globe-trotters  and 
travellers.  Their  adventures,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  fictions  based  on  a  very 
small  substratum  of  fact,  have  ceased  to 
impress,  partly  because  we  have  ceased  to 
believe,  and  certainly  ceased  to  respect. 
Que  (liable  allait  il  faire  dans  cette  gal'ere  ? 
Who  wanted  them  to  run  all  these  risks, 
supposing  them  to  be  true  ?  What  good 
have  they  done  by  their  days  of  starvation 
and  nights  of  sleeplessness  ?  their  perils 
by  land  and  sea  ?  their  chances  of  being 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  stuck  up  by 
bushrangers  ?  taken  by  brigands  or  insult¬ 
ed  by  rowdies  of  all  nations  i  They  have 
contributed  nothing  to  our  stock  of  kuowl 
edge,  as  Marianne  North  has  done.  They 
have  solved  no  ethnological  problem  ; 
brought  to  light  no  new  treasures  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  discovered  no  new  field  for  British 
spades  to  till,  no  new  markets  for  British 
manufactures  to  supply.  They  have  done 
nothing  but  lose  their  beauty,  if  they  had 
any  ;  for  what  went  out  fresh  and  comely 
comes  back  haggard  and  weatherbeaten. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary.  They  have  lost, 
but  the  world  has  not  gained  ;  and  that 
doctor’s  bill  will  make  a  hole  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  check. 

Ranged  side  by  side  with  these  vagrant 
Wild  Women,  globe-trotting  for  the  sake 
of  a  subsequent  book  of  travels,  and  the 
kudos  with  the  pence  accruing,  are  those 
who  spread  themselves  abroad  as  missiona¬ 
ries,  and  those — a  small  minority,  certain- 
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ly — who  do  not  see  why  the  army  and  the 
navy  should  be  sealed  against  the  sex. 
Among  these  female  missionaries  are  some 
who  are  good,  devoted,  pure-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing — all  that  women  should  be,  all 
that  the  best  women  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  and  ever  will  be.  But  also  among 
them  are  the  Wild  Women — creatures  im¬ 
patient  of  restraint,  bound  by  no  law,  in¬ 
surgent  to  their  finger-tips,  and  desirous 
of  making  all  other  women  as  restless  and 
discontented  as  themselves.  Ignorant  and 
unreasonable,  they  would  carry  into  the 
sun-laden  East  the  social  conditions  born 
of  the  icy  winds  of  the  North.  They 
would  introduce  into  the  zenana  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  Yorkshire  home.  In  a 
country  where  jealousy  is  as  strong  as 
death,  and  stronger  than  love,  they  would 
incite  the  women  to  revolt  against  the  rule 
of  seclusion,  which  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  for  centuries  before  we  were  a 
nation  at  all.  That  rule  has  worked  well 
for  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  chastity 
of  Hindu  women  and  the  purity  of  fam¬ 
ily  life  are  notoriously  intact.  But  our 
Wild  Women  swarm  over  into  India  as 
zenana  missionaries,  trying  to  make  the 
Hindus  as  discontented,  as  restless,  as 
unruly  as  themselves.  The  zenana  would 
not  suit  us.  The  meekest  little  mouse 
among  us  would  revolt  at  a  state  of  things 
which  docs  not  press  too  heavily  on  those 
who  have  known  nothing  else  and  inherit¬ 
ed  no  other  traditions.  But  it  does  suit 
the  people  who  have  framed  and  who  live 
under  these  laws  ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  an 
ethnological  blunder,  as  well  as  a  political 
misdemeanor,  to  send  out  these  surging 
apostles  of  disobedience  and  discontent  to 
carry  revolt  and  confusion  among  our  Ind¬ 
ian  fellow. subjects.  It  is  part  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  restlessness  with  which  this  age  is 
afflicted,  part  of  the  contempt  for  law  in 
all  its  forms  which  certain  women  have 
adopted  from  certain  men,  themselves  too 
effeminate,  too  little  manly  to  be  able  to 
submit  to  discipline.  These  are  the  men 
who  hound  on  the  VVild  Women  to  ever 
fresh  extravagances.  Those  pestilent 
papers  which  are  conducted  by  these  rebels 
against  law  and  order  arc  responsible  for 
a  large  amount  of  the  folly  which  all  true 
lovers  of  womanly  beauty  and  virtue  de¬ 
plore  and  fight  against.  It  is  they  who 
hold  up  to  public  admiration  acts  and  sen¬ 
timents  which  ought  to  be  either  sternly 
repressed  as  public  faults  or  laughed  down 
as  absui  dities. 
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Unlike  the  female  doctors,  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  undertake  no  proselytizing,  and  are 
content  to  merely  heal  the  bodies  while 
leaving  alone  the  souls  and  lives  of  the 
“purdah-women,”  the  zenana  missiona¬ 
ries  go  out  with  the  express  purpose  of 
teaebing  Christian  theology  and  personal 
independence.  We  hold  each  to  be  an 
impertinence.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Hindu 
men  have  ample  means  of  judging  of  our 
Christianity,  and  what  it  has  done  for  the 
world  which  professes  it.  They  also  have 
ample  means  of  judging  of  the  effects  of 
our  womanly  independence,  and  what  class 
of  persons  we  turn  out  to  roam  about  the 
world  alone.  If  they  prefer  this  to  that, 
thev  have  only  to  say  so,  and  the  reform 
will  come  from  within,  as  it  ought — as  all 
reforms  must,  to  be  of  value  If  they  do 
not,  it  is  not  for  our  Wild  Women  to 
carry  the  burden  of  their  unrest  into  the 
quiet  homes  of  the  East  ;  which  homes, 
too,  are  further  protected  by  the  oath 
taken  by  the  sovereign  to  respect  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  these  Eastern  subjects.  *When 
we  have  taught  the  Hindu  women  to  hunt 
and  drive,  play  golf  and  cricket,  dance 
the  cancan  on  a  public  stage,  make 
speeches  in  Parliament,  cherish  “  dear 
boys”  at  five-o’clock  tea,  and  do  all  that 
our  Wild  Women  do,  shall  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  matters  very  far  ?  Shall  we  have 
made  the  home  happier,  the  family  purer, 
the  women  themselves  more  modest,  more 
chaste  ?  Had  we  not  better  cease  to  pull 
at  ropes  which  move  machinery  of  which 
we  know  neither  the  force  nor  the  possi¬ 
ble  action  ?  Why  all  this  interference 
with  others  ?  Why  not  let  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth  manage  their  domes¬ 
tic  matters  as  they  think  fit !  Are  our 
Wild  Women  the  ideal  of  female  perfec¬ 
tion  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  But  to  this  dis¬ 
torted  likeness  they  and  their  backers  are 
doing  their  best  to  reduce  all  others. 

Aggressive,  disturbing,  officious,  un¬ 
quiet,  rebellious  to  authority  and  tyran¬ 
nous  to  those  whom  they  can  subdue,  we 
say  emphatically  that  they  are  about  the 
most  unlovely  specimens  the  sex  has  yet 
produced,  and  between  the  “  purdah- 
woman”  and  the  modern  homasset  we, 
for  our  own  parts,  prefer  the  former.  At 
least  the  purdah-woman  knows  how  to 
love.  At  least  she  has  not  forgotten  the 
traditions  of  modesty  as  she  has  been 
taught  them.  But  what  about  our  half- 
naked  girls  and  young  wives,  smoking  and 
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drinking  with  the  men  ?  our  ramping 
platform  orators  ?  our  unabashed  self-ad¬ 
vertisers  ?  our  betting  women  ?  our  horse- 
breeders  ?  our  advocates  of  free  love,  and 
our  contemners  of  maternal  life  aud  do¬ 
mestic  duties  ? 

The  mind  goes  back  over  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  history,  and  the  imagination 
fastens  on  certain  names  which  stand  as 
types  of  womanly  loveliness  and  love¬ 
worthiness.  Side  by  side  with  them  were 
the  homames  of  their  day.  Where  theie 
was  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  for  whom 
not  a  man  in  the  castle  but  would  have 
died,  cheerfully,  gladly,  rejoiced  to  carry 
his  death  as  his  tribute  to  her  surpassing 
charm,  there  was  also  a  Black  Agnes,  who 
did  not  disdain  to  insult  her  baffled  foe, 
and  who  had  none  of  the  delightfulness 
which  made  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  so 
beloved — which  made  the  even  yet  more 
distinctly  heroic  Jane  de  Montfort  so  pre¬ 
potent  over  her  followers.  Here  stands 
Lady  Rachel  Russell  ;  there  the  arch¬ 
virago  old  Bess  of  Hardwicke.  The  one 
is  our  English  version  of  Panthea,  of 
Arria  ;  the  other  is  Xanthippe  in  a  coif 
and  peaked  stomacher.  On  one  canvas 
we  have  Lady  Fanshawe  ;  on  the  other, 
Lady  Eldon — all  the  sajne  as  now  we  have 
certain  sweet  and  lovely  women  who  honor 
their  womanhood  and  fulfil  its  noblest 
ideals,  and  these  Wild  Women  of  blare 
and  bluster,  who  are  neither  man  nor 
woman — wanting  in  the  well-knit  power 
of  the  first  and  in  the  fragrant  sweetness 
of  the  last 

Excrescences  of  the  times,  products  of 
peace  and  idleness,  of  prosperity  and 
over-population — would  things  be  better 
if  a  great  national  disaster  pruned  our 
superfluities  and  left  us  nearer  to  the  es¬ 
sential  core  of  facts  ?  Who  knows  ! 
Storms  shake  off  the  nobler  fruit  but  do 
not  always  beat  down  the  ramping  weeds. 
Still,  human  nature  has  the  trick  of  pull¬ 
ing  itself  right  in  times  of  stress  and  strain. 
Perhaps,  if  called  upon,  even  our  Wild 
Women  would  cast  off  their  ugly  travesty 
and  become  what  modesty  and  virtue  de¬ 
signed  them  to  be  ;  and  perhaps  their 
male  adorers  would  go  back  to  the  ranks 
of  masculine  self-respect,  and  leave  off 
this  base  subservience  to  folly  which  now 
disfigures  and  unmans  them.  Chi  lo  $a  ? 
It  does  no  one  harm  to  hope.  This  hope, 
then,  let  us  cherish  while  we  can  and  may. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  ABBE’S  REPENTANCE. 
grant  ALLEN. 

Ivy  Stanbury  had  never  been  in  the  aides  showed  up  in  delicate  tints  of  pale 
South  before.  So  everything  burst  full  green  and  dark  purple.  Ivy  drew  a  deep 
upon  her  with  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  breath  again,  and  clutched  the  bird-cage 
As  they  reached  Antibes  Station,  the  sun  silently. 

was  setting.  A  pink  glow  from  his  blood-  The  long  drive  to  the  hotel  across  the 
red  orb  lit  up  the  snowy  ridge  of  the  olive-clad  promontory,  between  bay  and 
Maritime  Alps  with  fairy  splendor.  It  bay,  was  one  continuous  joy  to  her.  Here 
was  a  dream  of  delight  to  those  eager  and  there,  rocky  inlets  opened  out  for  a 
young  eyes,  fresh  from  the  fog  and  frost  moment  to  right  or  left,  hemmed  in  by 
and  brooding  gloom  of  London.  In  front,  tiny  crags,  where  the  blue  sea  broke  in 
the  deep  blue  port,  the  long  white  mole,  milky  foam  upon  weather-beaten  skerries, 
the  picturesque  lighthouse,  the  arcaded  Coquettish  white  villas  gleamed  rosy  in 
breakwater,  the  sea  just  flecked  with  rus-  the  setting  sun  among  tangled  gardens  of 
set  lateen  sails,  the  coasting  craft  that  lay  strange  shrubs,  whose  very  names  Ivy 
idle  by  the  quays  in  the  harbor.  Further  knew  not — date  -  palms,  and  fan  •  palms, 
on,  the  mouldering  gray  town,  enclosed  in  and  eucalyptus,  and  mimosa,  and  green 
its  mediaeval  walls,  and  topped  by  its  two  Mediterranean  pine,  and  tall  flowering 
tall  towers  :  the  square  bastions  and  angles  agave.  At  last,  the  tired  horses  broke 
of  Vauban’s  great  fort ;  the  laughing  coast  into  .-j  final  canter,  and  drew  up  before 
toward  Nice,  dotted  over  with  white  vil-  the  broad  stairs  of  the  hotel  on  the  head- 
lages  perched  high  among  dark  hills  :  and  land.  A  vista  through  the  avenue  re- 
beyond  all,  soaring  up  into  the  cloudless  vealed  to  Ivy’s  eyes  a  wide  strip  of  sea, 
sky,  the  phantom  peaks  of  those  sun-smit-  and  beyond  it  again  the  jagged  outline  of 
ten  mountains.  No  lovelier  sight  can  eye  the  Esterel,  most  exquisitely  shaped  of 
behold  round  the  enchanted  Mediter-  earthly  mountains,  silhouetted  in  deep 
ranean  t  what  wonder  Ivy  Stanbury  gazed  blue  against  the  fiery  red  of  a  sky  just  fad- 
at  it  that  first  night  of  her  sojourn  in  the  ing  from  the  afterglow  into  profound 
South  with  unfeigned  admiration  ?  darkness. 

“  It’s  beautiful,’’ she  broke  forth,  draw-  She  could  hardly  dress  for  dinner,  for 
ing  a  deep  breath  as  she  spoke,  and  gazing  looking  out  of  the  window.  Even  in  that 
up  at  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the  Ciine  dim  evening  light,  the  view  across  the  bay 
de  Mercantourn.  “  More  beautiful  than  was  too  exquisite  to  be  neglected, 
anything  I  could  have  imagined,  almost.”  However,  by  dint  of  frequent  admoni- 
But  Aunt  Emma  was  busy  looking  after  tions  from  Aunt  Emma,  through  the  par- 
the  luggage,  registered  through  from  Lon-  tition  door,  she  managed  at  last  to  rum- 
don.  ”  Quatre  colis,  &\l  told,  and  then  mage  out  her  little  white  evening  dress — 
the  rugs  and  the  hold-all  ;  Maria  should  a  soft  nun’s  cloth,  made  full  in  the  bodice 
have  fastened  those  straps  more  securely.  — and  scrambled  through  in  the  nick  of 
And  where’s  the  black  bag  ?  And  the  time,  as  the  dinner-bell  was  ringing, 
thing  with  the  etna  ?  And  mind  you  take  Table  d'hote  was  fairly  full.  Most  of 
care  of  my  canary.  Ivy.”  the  guests  were  ladies.  But  to  Ivy’s  sur- 

Ivy  stood  still  and  gazed.  So  like  a  prise,  and  perhaps  even  dismay,  she  found 
vision  did  those  dainty  pink  summits,  all  herself  seated  next  a  tall  young  man  in  the 
pincilled  with  dark  glens,  hang  mystic  in  long  black  cassock  of  a  Catholic  priest, 

the  air.  To  think  about  luggage  at  such  with  a  delicate  pale  face,  very  austere  and 

a  moment  as  this  was,  to  her,  sheer  dese-  clear-cut.  This  was  disconcerting  to  Ivy, 
cration.  And  how  wine-colored  was  the  for,  in  the  English  way,  she  had  a  vague 
dark  sea  in  the  evening  light  :  and  how  feeling  in  her  mind  that  priests,  after  all, 

antique  the  gray  Greek  town  :  and  how  were  not  quite  human, 

delicious  the  sunset  !  The  snowiest  peaks  The  tall  young  man,  however,  turned 
of  all  stood  out  now  in  the  very  hue  of  the  to  her  after  a  minute’s  pause  with  a  frank 
pinky  nacre  that  lines  a  shell  :  the  shadows  and  pleasant  smile,  which  seemed  all  at 
of  the  gorges  that  scored  their  smooth  once  to  bespeak  her  sympathy.  He  had 
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an  even  row  of  white  teeth,  Ivy  observed, 
and  thin,  thoughtful  lips,  and  a  cultivated 
air,  and  the  mien  of  a  gentleman.  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning  must  surely  have  looked  like 
that  when  he  was  an  Anglican  curate.  So 
austere  was  the  young  man’s  face,  yet  so 
gentle,  so  engaging. 

“  Mademoiselle  has  just  arrived  to¬ 
day  ?”  he  said,  interrogatively,  in  the 
pure,  sweet  French  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Ivy  could  see  at  a  glance  he 
felt  she  was  shy  of  him,  and  was  trying  to 
reassure  her.  “  What  a  beautiful  sunset 
we’ve  had  !  What  light  !  What  color  !” 

llis  voice  rang  so  soft  that  Ivy  plucked 
up  heart  of  grace  to  answer  him  boldly  in 
her  own  pretty  variation  of  the  Ollen- 
doiffian  dialect,  “Yes,  it  was  splendid, 
splendid.  This  is  the  first  time  I  visit 
llie  Mediterranean,  and  coming  from 
the  cold  Noith,  its  beauty  takes  my  breath 
away.’’ 

“  Mademoiselle  is  French  then  ?’’  the 
young  priest  asked,  with  the  courtly  flat¬ 
tery  that  sits  so  naturally  on  his  country¬ 
men.  “  No,  English  ?  Really  !  And 
nevertheless  you  speak  with  a  charming 
accent.  But  all  English  ladies  speak 
French  to-day.  Yes,  this  place  is  lovely  : 
nothing  lovelier  on  the  coast.  T  went  up 
this  evening  to  the  hill  that  forms  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  our  little  promontory — ’’ 

“  The  hill  with  the  lighthouse  that  we 
passed  on  our  way  ?’’  Ivy  asked,  proud 
at  heart  that  she  could  remember  the  word 
phare  offhand,  without  reference  to  the 
dictionary. 

The  Abbe  bowed.  “Yes,  the  hill  with 
the  lighthouse,”  he  answered,  hardly  ven¬ 
turing  to  correct  her  by  making  phare 
masculine.  “  There  is  there  a  sanctuary 
of  Our  Lady — Notre-Dame  de  la  Garoupe 
— and  I  mounted  up  to  it  by  the  Chemin 
de  la  Croix,  to  make  my  devotions.  And 
after  spending  a  little  half-hour  all  alone 
in  the  oratory,  I  went  out  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
looked  before  me  upon  the  view.  Oh, 
mademoiselle,  how  shall  I  say  ?  it  was 
divine  !  it  was  beautiful  !  The  light  from 
the  setting  sun  touched  up  those  .spotless 
temples  of  the  eternal  snow  with  the  rosy 
radiance  of  an  angel’s  wing.  It  was  a 
prayer  in  marble.  One  would  think  the 
white  and  common  daylight,  streaming 
through  some  dim  cathedral  window,  made 
rich  with  figures,  was  falling  in  crimson 
palpitations  on  the  clasped  hands  of  some 


alabaster  saint — so  glorious  was  it,  so  beau¬ 
tiful  !” 

Ivy  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm  :  it  was  so 
like  her  own — and  yet,  oh,  so  different  ! 
But  she  admired  the  young  Abbe,  all  the 
same,  for  not  being  ashamed  of  his  faith. 
What  English  curate  would  have  dared  to 
board  a  stranger  like  that — with  such  a 
winning  confidence  that  the  stranger  would 
share  his  own  point  of  view  of  things  ? 
And  then  the  touch  of  poetry  that  he 
threw  into  it  ail  was  so  delicately  mediae¬ 
val.  Ivy  looked  at  him  and  smiled  again. 
The  priest  had  certainly  begun  by  creating 
a  favorable  impression. 

All  through  dinner,  her  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  talked  to  her  uninterruptedly.  Ivy 
was  quite  charmed  to  see  how  far  her 
meagre  French  would  carry  her.  And 
her  neighbor  was  so  polite,  so  grave,  so 
attentive.  He  never  seemed  to  notice  her 
mistakes  of  gender,  her  little  errors  of 
tense  or  mood  or  syntax  :  he  caught 
rapidly  at  what  she  meant  when  she  paused 
for  a  word  :  he  finished  her  sentences  for 
her  better  than  she  could  have  done  them 
herself  :  he  never  suggested,  he  never  cor¬ 
rected,  he  never  faltered,  but  he  helped 
her  out,  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  with¬ 
out  ever  seeming  to  help  her.  In  a  word, 
he  had  the  manners  of  a  born  gentleman, 
with  the  polish  and  the  grace  of  good 
French  society.  And  then,  whatever  he 
said  was  so  interesting  and  so  well  put. 
A  tinge  of  Celtic  imagination  lighted  up 
all  his  talk.  He  was  well  read  in  his  own 
literature,  and  in  English  and  German  too. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unlike 
Ivy’s  preconceived  idea  of  the  French 
Catholic  priest — the  rotund  and  rubicund 
village  cure.  This  man  was  tall,  slim, 
pathetic,  poetical  looking,  with  piercing 
black  eyes,  and  features  of  striking  and 
statuesque  beauty.  But  above  all.  Ivy 
felt  now  he  was  earnest,  and  human — in¬ 
tensely  human. 

Once  only,  when  conversation  rose  loud 
across  the  table,  the  Abbe  ventured  to 
ask,  with  bated  breath,  in  a  candid  tone 
of  inquiry,  “  Mademoiselle  is  Catholic  ?” 

Ivy  looked  down  at  her  plate  as  she  an¬ 
swered  in  a  timid  voice,  “  No,  monsieur, 
Anglican.”  Then  she  added,  half  apolo¬ 
getically,  with  a  deprecating  smile,  “  ’Tis 
the  religion  of  my  country,  you  know.” 
For  she  feared  she  shocked  him. 

“  Ferfectly,”  the  Abbe  answered,  with 
a  sweet  smile  of  resigned  regret ;  and  he 
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murmured  something  half  to  himself  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  which  Ivy  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  a  verse  from  the  Vulgate, 
“  Other  sheep  have  I  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  :  them  also  will  I  bring  in.” 
For  he  was  a  tolerant  man,  though  devout, 
that  Ahbe,  and  Mademoiselle  was  charm¬ 
ing.  Had  not  even  the  Church  itself  held 
that  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  I  know  not 
how  many  more — and  then.  Mademoiselle, 
no  doubt  erred  through  ignorance  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  teaching  of  her  parents  ! 

After  dinner  they  strolled  out  into  the 
great  entrance  hall.  The  Abbe,  with  a 
courtly  bow,  went  off,  half  reluctant,  in 
another  direction.  On  a  table  close  by, 
the  letters  that  came  by  tbe  evening  post 
lay  displayed  in  long  rows  for  visitors  to 
claim  their  own.  With  true  feminine 
curiosity.  Ivy  glanced  over  the  names  of 
her  fellow  guests.  One  struck  her  at  once 
— “  M.  I’Abbe  de  Kermadec.”  ‘‘That 
must  be  our  priest,  Aunt  Emma,”  she 
said,  looking  close  at  it.  And  the  Eng¬ 
lish  barrister  with  the  loud  voice,  who  sat 
opposite  her  at  table,  made?  answer,  some¬ 
what  bluffly,  “  Yes,  that’s  the  priest,  M. 
Guy  de  Kermadec.  You  can  see  with 
half  an  eye,  he’s  above  the  common  ruck 
of  ’em.  Belongs  to  a  very  distinguished 
Breton  family,  so  I’m  told.  Of  late 
years,  you  know,  there’s  been  a  reaction 
in  France  in  favor  of  piety.  It’s  the  mode 
to  be  devot.  The  Royalists  think  religion 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  legitimacy.  So 
several  noble  families  send  a  younger  son 
into  the  church  now  again,  as  before  the 
Revolution — make  a  decorative  Abbe  of 
him.  It’s  quite  the  thing,  as  times  go. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Kermadecs  is  a  mar¬ 
quis,  I  believe — one  of  their  trumpery 
marquee’s — has  a  chateau  in  Morbihan — 
the  second  son’s  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  serves  La  France  ;  the  third’s  in  the 
church,  and  saves  the  souls  of  the  family. 
That’s  the  way  they  do  now.  Division 
of  labor,  don’t  you  see  !  Number  one 
plays,  number  two  fights,  number  three 
prays.  Land,  army,  piety.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  Ivy  answered,  shrink¬ 
ing  into  her  shell  at  once.  She  didn’t 
know  why,  but  it  jarred  upon  her  some¬ 
how  to  hear  the  English  barrister  with  the 
loud  bluff  voice  speak  like  that  about  her 
neighbor.  M.  Guy  de  Kermadec  was  of 
gentler  mould,  she  felt  sure,  than  the  bar¬ 
rister’s  coarse  red  hands  should  handle. 

They  stayed  there  some  weeks.  Aunt 


Emma’s  lungs  were  endowed  with  a  cav¬ 
ity.  So  Aunt  Emma  did  little  but  sun 
herself  on  the  terrace,  and  chirp  to  the 
canary,  and  look  across  at  the  Esterel. 
But  Ivy  was  strong,  her  limbs  were  a  tom¬ 
boy’s,  and  she  wandered  about  by  herself 
to  her  heart’s  content  over  that  rocky 
peninsula.  On  her  first  morning  at  the 
Cape,  indeed,  she  strolled  out  alone,  fol- 
lowing  a  footpath  that  led  through  a  gveen 
strip  of  pine-wood,  flagrant  on  either  side 
with  lentisk  scrub  and  rosemary.  It 
brought  her  out  upon  the  sea,  near  the 
very  end  of  the  promontory,  at  a  spot 
where  white  rocks,  deeply  honeycombed 
by  the  ceaseless  spray  of  centuries,  lay 
tossed  in  wild  confusion,  stack  upon  stack, 
rent  and  fissured.  Low  bushes,  planed 
level  by  the  wind,  sloped  gradually  up¬ 
ward.  A  douanier's  tiail  threaded  the 
rugged  maze.  Ivy  turned  to  the  left  and 
followed  it  on,  well  pleased,  past  huge 
tors  and  deep  gulleys.  Here  and  there, 
taking  advantage  of  the  tilt  of  the  strata, 
the  sea  had  worn  itself  groat  caves  and 
blowholes.  A  slight  breeze  was  rolling 
breakers  up  these  miniature  gorges.  Ivy 
stood  and  watched  them  tumble  in,  the 
deep  peacock  blue  of  the  outer  sea  chang¬ 
ing  at  once  into  white  foam  as  they  curled 
over  and  shattered  themselves  on  the  green 
slimy  reefs  that  blocked  their  progress. 

By-and-by  she  reached  a  spot  where  a 
clump  of  tall  aloes,  with  prickly  points, 
grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  true 
African  luxuriance.  Just  beyond  them, 
on  the  brink,  a  man  sat  bareheaded,  his 
legs  dangling  over  a  steep  undermined 
cliff.  The  limestone  was  tilted  up  there 
at  such  an  acute  angle  that  the  crag  over¬ 
hung  the  sea  by  a  yard  or  two,  and  waves 
dashed  themselves  below  into  a  thick  rain 
of  spray  without  wetting  the  top.  Ivy 
had  clambered  half  out  to  the  edge  before 
she  saw  who  the  man  was.  Then  he  turned 
his  head  at  the  sound  of  her  footfall,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet  hastily. 

“  Take  care,  mademoiselle,”  he  said, 
holding  his  round  hat  in  his  left  hand, 
and  stretching  out  his  right  to  steady  her. 
“  Such  spots  as  these  are  hardly  meant  for 
skirts  like  yours — or  mine.  One  false 
step,  and  over  you  go.  I’m  a  pretty 
strong  swimmer  myself — our  Breton  sea 
did  so  much  for  me  ;  but  no  swimmer  on 
earth  could  live  against  the  force  of  those 
crushing  breakers.  They’d  catch  a  man 
on  their  crests,  and  pound  him  to  a  jelly 
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on  the  jagojed  needles  of  rock.  They’d 
hurl  him  on  to  the  crumbling  pinnacles, 
and  then  drag  him  back  with  their  under¬ 
tow,  and  crush  him  at  last,  as  in  a  gigantic 
mortar,  till  every  trait,  every  feature  was 
indistinguishable.” 

“  Thank  you,”  Ivy  answered,  taking 
his  proffered  hand  as  innocently  as  she 
would  have  taken  her  father’s  curate’s. 
“It’s  just  beautiful  out  here,  isn’t  it?” 
She  seated  herself  on  the  ledge  near  the 
spot  where  he’d  been  sitting.  “  How 
grandly  the  waves  roll  in  !”  she  cried, 
eyeing  them  with  girlish  delight.  ”  Do 
you  come  here  often,  M.  I’Abbe  ?” 

The  Abbe  gazed  at  her,  astonished. 
How  strange  are  the  ways  of  these  Eng¬ 
lish  !  He  was  a  priest,  to  be  sure,  a  celi¬ 
bate  by  profession  ;  but  he  was  young,  he 
was  handsome — he  knew  he  was  good- 
looking  ;  and  mademoiselle  was  unmar¬ 
ried  !  This  chance  meeting  embarrassed 
him,  to  say  the  truth,  far  more  than  it  did 
Ivy — though  Ivy  too  was  shy,  and  a  little 
conscious  blush  that  just  tinged  her  soft 
cheek  made  her  look,  the  Abbe  noted, 
even  prettier  than  ever.  But  still,  if  he 
was  a  priest,  he  was  also  a  gentleman. 
So,  after  a  moment’s  demur,  he  sat  down, 
a  little  way  off — further  off,  indeed,  than 
the  curate  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  sit  from  her — and  answered  very  grave¬ 
ly,  in  that  soft  low  voice  of  his,  “  Yes,  I 
come  here  often,  very  often.  It’s  my 
favorite  seat.  On  these  rocks  one  seems 
to  lose  sight  of  the  world  and  the  work  of 
man’s  hand,  and  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
the  eternal  and  the  infinite.”  He  waved 
his  arm,  as  he  spoke,  toward  the  horizon, 
vaguely. 

”  I  like  it  for  its  wildness,”  Ivy  said 
simply.  “  These  crags  are  so  beautiful.” 

”  Yes,”  the  young  priest  answered, 
looking  across  at  them  pensively,  1  like 
to  think,  for  my  part,  that  for  thousands 
of  years  the  waves  have  been  dashing 
against  them,  day  and  night,  night  and 
day,  in  a  ceaseless  rhythm,  since  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  creation.  I  like  to  think  that 
before  ever  a  Phocajan  galley  steered  its 
virgin  trip  into  the  harbor  of  Antipolis, 
this  honeycombing  had  begun  ;  that  when 
the  Holy  Maries  of  the  Sea  passed  by  our 
Cape  on  their  miraculous  voyage  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone,  they  saw  this  head¬ 
land.  precisely  as  we  see  it  to-day,  on  their 
starboard  bow,  all  weather  -  eaten  and 
weather-beaten.” 


Ivy  lounged  with  her  feet  dangling  over 
the  edge,  as  the  Abbe  had  done  before. 
The  Abbe  sat  and  looked  at  her  in  fear 
and  trembling.  If  mademoiselle  were  to 
slip,  now.  His  heart  came  up  in  his 
mouth  at  the  thought.  He  was  a  priest, 
to  be  sure  ;  but  atseven-and-twenty,  mark 
you  well,  even  priests  are  human.  They 
too  have  hearts.  Anatomically  they  re¬ 
semble  the  rest  of  their  kind  ;  it  is  only 
the  cassock  that  makes  the  outer  differ¬ 
ence. 

But  Ivy  sat  talking  in  her  imperfect 
..French,  with  very  little  sense  of  how 
much  trouble  she  was  causing  him.  She 
didn’t  know  that  the  Abbe,  too,  trembled 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  But  his 
was  a  moral  one.  By-and-by  she  rose.  The 
Abbe  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  lent  it 
to  her  politely.  He  could  do  no  less  ; 
yet  the  touch  of  her  ungloved  fingers 
thrilled  him.  What  a  pity  so  fair  a  lamb 
should  stray  so  far  from  the  true  fold  1 
Had  Our  Lady  brought  him  this  chance  ? 
Was  it  his  duty  to  lead  her,  to  guide  her, 
to  save  her  ? 

‘‘  Which  is  the  way  to  the  lighthouse 
hill  ?”  Ivy  asked  him  carelessly. 

The  words  seemed  to  his  full  heart  like 
a  sacred  omen.  For  on  the  lighthouse 
hill,  as  on  all  high  places  in  Provence, 
stood  also  a  lighthouse  of  the  soul,  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Our  Lady,  that  Notre-Dame  de 
la  Garoupe  whereof  he  had  told  her  yes¬ 
terday.  And  of  her  own  accord  she  had 
asked  the  way  now  to  Our  Lady’s  shrine. 
He  would  snide  her  like  a  beacon.  This 
was  the  finger  of  Providence.  Sure,  Our 
Lady  herself  had  put  the  thought  into  the 
heart  of  her. 

“  I  go  that  way  myself,”  he  said,  re¬ 
joicing.  ”  If  mademoiselle  will  allow 
me,  I  will  show  her  the  path.  Every  day 
I  go  up  there  to  make  my  devotions.” 

As  they  walked  by  the  seaward  trail, 
and  climbed  the  craggy  little  hill,  the 
Abbe  discoursed  very  pleasantly  about 
many  things.  Not  religion  alone  ;  he 
was  a  priest,  but  no  bigot.  An  enthusiast 
for  the  sea,  as  becomes  a  Morbihan  man, 
he  loved  it  from  every  point  of  view,  as 
swimmer,  yachtsman,  rower,  landscape 
artist.  His  talk  was  of  dangers  confront¬ 
ed  on  stormy  nights  along  the  Ligurian 
coasc ;  of  voyages  to  Corsica,  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  to  Bilbao  ;  of  great 
swims  about  Sark  ;  of  climbs  among  the 
bare  summits  over  yonder  by  Turbia. 
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And  he  was  wide-minded  too  ;  for  he 
spoke  with  real  affection  of  a  certain 
neighbor  of  theirs  in  Morhihan  ;  he  was 
proud  of  the  great  writer’s  pure  Breton 
blood,  though  he  deprecated  his  opinions 
— “  But  he’s  so  kind  and  good  after  all, 
that  dear  big  Renan  !”  Ivy  started  with 
surprise  ;  not  so  had  she  heard  the  noblest 
living  master  of  French  prose  discussed 
and  described  in  their  Warwickshire  rec¬ 
tory.  But  every  moment  she  saw  yet 
clearer  that  anything  more  unlike  her  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  a  Catholic  priest  than  this 
ardeni  young  Celt  could  hardly  be  im-. 
agined.  Fervent  and  fei^dd,  he  led  the 
conversation  like  one  who  spoke  with 
tongues.  For  herself  she  said  little  by 
the  way  ;  her  French  halted  sadly  ;  but 
she  listened  with  real  pleasure  to  the  full 
flowing  stream  of  the  young  man’s  dis¬ 
course.  After  all,  she  knew  now,  he  was 
a  young  man  at  least— not  human  alone, 
but  vivid  and  virile  as  well,  in  spite  of  bis 
petticoats. 

People  forget  too  often  that  putting  on 
a  soutane  doesn’t  neccs.sarily  make  a  strong 
nature  feminine. 

At  the  top  of  the  lighthouse  hill  Ivy 
paused,  delighted.  \Voilds  opened  before 
her.  To  right  and  left,  in  rival  beauty, 
spread  a  glorious  panorama.  She  stood 
and  gazed  at  it  entranced.  She  had 
plenty  of  time  indeed  to  drink  in  to  the 
full  those  two  blue  bays,  with  their  con¬ 
trasted  mountain  barriers — snowy  Alps  to 
the  east,  purple  Esterel  to  westward — for 
the  Abbe  had  gone  into  the  rustic  chapel 
to  make  his  devotions.  When  he  came 
out  again,  curiosity  tempted  Ivy  for  a 
moment  into  that  bare  little  whitewashed 
barn.  It  was  a  Proven9al  fisher  shrine  of 
the  rudest  antique  type  :  its  gaudy  Ma¬ 
donna,  tricked  out  with  paper  flowers, 
stood  under  a  crude  blue  canopy,  set  with 
tinsel-gilt  stars  :  the  rough  walls  hung 
thick  with  ex-voto’s  of  coarse  and  naive 
execution.  Here,  sailors  in  peril  emerged 
from  a  watery  grave  by  the  visible  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Our  Lady  issuing  in  palpable 
wood  from  a  very  solid  cloud  of  golden 
glory  ;  there,  a  gig  going  down  hill  was 
stopped  forcibly  from  above  with  hands 
laid  on  the  reins  by  Our  Lady  in  person  ; 
and  yonder,  again,  a  bursting  gun  did  no¬ 
body  any  harm,  for  had  not  Our  Lady 
caught  the  fragments  in  her  own  stiff  fin¬ 
gers  ?  Ivy  gazed  with  a  certain  hushed 
awe  at  these  nascent  efforts  of  art ;  such 


a  gulf  seemed  to  }  awn  between  that  taw¬ 
dry  little  oratory  and  the  Abbe’s  own  rich 
and  cultivated  nature.  Yet  he  went  to 
pray  there  ! 

For  the  next  three  weeks  Ivy  saw  much 
of  M.  Guy  de  Kermadec.  She  taught  him 
lawn-tennis,  which  he  learned,  indeed, 
with  ease.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  Hotel  rather  derided  the  idea 
of  lawn  tennis  in  a  cassock.  But  the 
Abbe  was  an  adept  at  the  jeu  de  paunie, 
which  had  already  educated  his  hand  and 
eye,  and  he  dropped  into  the  new  game  so 
quickly,  in  spite  of  the  soutane,  which 
sadly  impeded  his  running,  that  even  the 
Cambridge  undergraduate  with  the  bud¬ 
ding  mustache  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
“  the  Frenchy”  a  formidable  competitor. 
And  then  Ivy  met  him  often  in  his  strolls 
round  the  coast.  He  used  to  sit  and 
sketch  among  the  rocks,  perched  high  on 
the  most  inaccessible  pinnacles  ;  and  Ivy, 
it  must  be  admitted,  though  she  hardly 
knew  why  herself — so  innocent  is  youth, 
so  too  dangerously  innocent — went  often- 
est  by  the  paths  where  she  was  likeliest  to 
meet  him.  There  she  would  watch  the 
progress  of  his  sketch,  and  criticise  and 
admire  ;  and  in  the  end,  when  she  rose  to 
go,  native  politeness  made  it  impossible 
for  the  Abbe  to  let  her  walk  home  unpro¬ 
tected,  so  he  accompanied  her  back  by  the 
coast  path  to  the  Hotel  garden.  Ivy 
hardly  noticed  that  as  he  reached  it  he 
almost  invariably  lifted  bis  round  hat  at 
once  and  dismissed  her,  unofficially  as  it 
were,  to  the  society  of  her  compatriots. 
But  the  Abbe,  more  used  to  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  of  FVance,  knew  well  how 
unwise  it  was  of  him — a  man  of  the 
Church — to  walk  with  a  young  girl  alone 
so  often  in  the  country.  A  piicst  should 
be  circumspect. 

Day  after  day,  slowly,  very  slowly,  the 
truth  began  to  dawn  by  degrees  upon  the 
Abbe  de  Kermadec  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Ivy.  At  first,  he  fought  the  idea 
tooth  and  nail,  like  an  evil  vision.  He 
belonged  to  the  Church,  the  Bride  of 
Heaven  :  what  bad  such  as  he  to  do  with 
mere  carnal  desires  and  earthly  longings  ? 
But  day  by  day,  as  Ivy  met  him,  and 
talked  with  him  more  confidingly,  her 
French  growing  more  fluent  by  leaps  and 
bounds  under  that  able  tutor.  Love,  whose 
face  as  yet  she  recognized  not — nature 
began  to  prove  too  strong  for  the  Abbe’s 
resolution.  He  found  her  company  sweet. 
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The  position  was  so  strange,  and  to  him 
so  incomprehensible.  If  Ivy  had  been  a 
French  girl,  of  course  he  could  never  have 
seen  so  much  of  her  :  her  mother  or  her 
maid  would  have  mounted  guard  over  her 
night  and  day.  Only  with  a  married 
woman  could  he  have  involved  himself  so 
deeply  in  France  ;  and  then,  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  their  intercourse  would  have  been 
clear  from  the  very  outset  to  both  alike  of 
them.  But  what  charmed  and  attracted 
him  most  in  Ivy  was  just  her  English  in¬ 
nocence.  She  was  so  gentle,  so  guileless. 
This  pure  creature  of  God’s  never  seemed 
to  be  aware  she  was  doing  grievously 
wrong.  The  man  who  had  voluntarily 
resigned  all  hope  or  chance  of  chaste  love 
was  now  irresistibly  led  on  by  the  very 
force  of  the  spell  he  had  renounced  for¬ 
ever. 

And  yet — how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  throw 
ourselves  completely  into  somebody  else’s 
attitude  !  So  French  was  he,  so  Catholic, 
that  he  couldn’t  quite  understand  the  full 
depth  of  Ivy’s  innocence.  This  girl  who 
could  walk  and  talk  so  freely  with  a  priest 
— surely  she  must  be  aware  of  what  thing 
she  was  doing.  She  must  know  she  was 
leading  him  and  herself  into  a  dangerous 
love,  a  love  that  could  end  in  none  but  a 
guilty  conclusion. 

So  thinking,  and  praying,  and  fight¬ 
ing  against  it,  and  despising  himself,  the 
young  Abbe  yet  persisted  half  unawares 
on  the  path  of  destruction.  Ilis  hot  Cel¬ 
tic  imagination  proved  too  much  for  his 
self-control.  All  night  long  he  lay  awake, 
tossing  and  turning  on  his  bed,  alternately 
muttering  fervent  prayers  to  Our  Lady, 
and  building  up  for  himself  warm  visions 
of  his  next  meeting  with  Ivy.  In  the 
morning,  he  would  rise  up  early,  and  go 
afoot  to  the  shrine  of  Notre-Dame  de  la 
Garoupe,  and  cry  aloud  with  fiery  zeal  for 
help,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
temptation  : — and  then  he  would  turn 
along  the  coast,  toward  his  accustomed 
seat,  looking  out  eagerly  for  the  rustle  of 
Ivy’s  dress  among  the  cistus  -  bushes. 
When  at  last  he  met  her,  a  great  wave 
passed  over  him  like  a  blush.  He  thrilled 
from  head  to  foot.  He  grew  cold.  He 
trembled  inwardly. 

Not  for  nothing  had  he  lived  near  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Rhuys.  For 
such  a  Heloise  as  that,  what  priest  would 
not  gladly  become  a  second  Abelard  ? 

One  morning,  he  met  her  by  his  over¬ 


hanging  ledge.  The  sea  was  rough.  The 
waves  broke  grandly. 

Ivy  came  up  to  him,  with  that  conscious 
blush  of  hers  just  mantling  her  fair  cheek. 
She  liked  him  very  much.  But  she  was 
only  eighteen.  At  eighteen,  a  girl  hardly 
knows  when  she’s  really  in  love.  She  but 
vaguely  suspects  it. 

Tne  Abbe  held  out  his  hand.  Ivy  took 
it  with  a  frank  smile.  Bon  jour,  M.  de 

Kermadec  !”  she  said  lightly.  She  al- 
w’ays  addressed  him  so — not  as  M.  I’Abbfe, 
now.  Was  that  intentional,  he  wondered  ? 
He  took  it  to  mean  that  she  tried  to  for¬ 
get  his  ecclesiastical  position.  “  La  tante 
Emma”  should  guard  her  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel  more  carefully.  Why  do 
these  Protestants  tempt  us  priests  with 
their  innocent  girls  ?  He  led  her  to  a 
seat,  and  gazed  at  her  like  a  lover,  his 
heart  beating  hard,  and  his  knees  trem¬ 
bling  violently.  He  must  speak  to  her  to¬ 
day.  Though  what  he  knew  not. 

He  meant  her  no  harm.  He  was  too 
passionate,  too  pure,  too  earnest  for  that. 
But  he  meant  her  no  good  either.  He 
meant  nothing,  nothing.  Before  her  face 
he  was  a  bark  driven  rudderless  by  the 
breeze.  He  only  knew  he  loved  her  :  she 
must  be  his.  His  passion  hallowed  his 
act.  And  she  too,  she  loved  him. 

Leaning  one  hand  on  the  rock,  he  talked 
to  her  for  awhile,  he  hardly  knew  what. 
He  saw  she  was  tremulous.  She  looked 
down  and  blushed  often.  That  intangi¬ 
ble,  incomprehensible,  invisible  something 
that  makes  lovers  subtly  conscious  of  one 
another’s  mood  had  told  her  how  he  felt 
toward  her.  She  tingled  to  the  finger-tips. 
It  was  sweet  to  be  there — oh,  how  sweet, 
yet,  how  hopeless. 

Romance  to  her  :  to  him,  sin,  death, 
infamy. 

At  last  he  leaned  across  to  her.  She 
had  answered  him  back  once  more  about 
some  trifle,  ‘‘  Mais,  oui,  M.  de  Kerma¬ 
dec.”  ‘‘Why  this  ‘monsieur’?”  the 
priest  asked  boldly,  gazing  deep  into  her 
startled  eyes.  ‘‘  Je  m’appelle  Guy,  mad¬ 
emoiselle.  Why  not  Guy  then — Ivy  ?” 

At  the  word  her  heart  gave  a  bound. 
He  had  said  it !  He  had  said  it !  He 
loved  her  ;  or,  how  delicious  !  She  could 
have  cried  fur  joy  at  that  implied  avowal. 

But  she  drew  herself  up  for  all  that, 
like  a  pure-minded  English  girl  that  she 
was,  and  answered  with  a  red  flush,  ‘‘  Be¬ 
cause — it  would  be  wrong,  monsieur. 
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You  know  very  well,  as  things  are,  I  can¬ 
not.” 

What  a  flush  !  what  a  halo  !  Madonna 
and  vows  were  all  forgotten  now.  The 
Abbe  flung  himself  forward  in  one  wild 
burst  of  passion.  He  gazed  in  her  eyes, 
and  all  was  lost.  His  hot  Celtic  soul 
poured  itself  forth  in  full  flood.  He  loved 
her  :  he  adored  her  :  she  should  be  his 
and  his  only.  He  had  fought  against  it. 
But  love — love  had  conquered.  “  Oh, 
Ivy,”  he  cried,  passionately,  “  you  will 
not  refuse  me  !  You  will  be  mine  and  mine 
only.  You  will  love  me  as  I  love  you  !” 

Ivy’s  heart  broke  forth  too.  She  looked 
at  him  and  melted.  “Guy,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  first  framing  the  truth  to  herself 
in  that  frank  confession,  “  I  love  you  in 
return.  I  have  loved  you  since  the  very 
first  moment  I  saw  you.” 

The  Abbe  seized  her  hand,  and  raised 
it  rapturously  to  his  lips.  “  My  beloved,” 
he  cried,  rosy  red,  “  you  are  mine,  you 
are  mine — and  I  am  yours  forever.” 

Ivy  drew  back  a  little,  somewhat  abashed 
and  alarmed  by  his  evident  ardor.  “  I 
wonder  if  I’m  doing  wrong  ?”  she  cried, 
with  the  piteous  uncertainty  of  early 
youth.  “  Your  vows,  you  know  !  your 
vows  !  How  will  you  ever  get  rid  of 
them  ?” 

The  Abbe  gazed  at  her  astonished. 
What  could  this  angel  mean  ?  She  won¬ 
dered  if  she  was  doing  wrong  !  Gel  rid 
of  his  vows  !  He,  a  priest,  to  make  love  ! 
What  naivete  !  What  innocence  ! 

But  he  was  too  hot  to  repent.  “  My 
vows  !”  he  cried,  flinging  them  from  him 
with  both  hands  into  the  sea.  “  Ivy,  let 
them  go  !  Let  the  waves  bear  them  off  ! 
What  are  they  to  me  now  ?  I  renounce 
them  !  I  have  done  with  them  !” 

Ivy  looked  at  him,  breathing  deep. 
Why,  he  loved  her  indeed.  For  she  knew 
how  devoted  he  was,  how  earnest,  how 
Catholic.  “  Then  you’ll  join  our  Church,” 
she  said  simply,  “  and  give  up  your 
orders,  and  marry  me  !” 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  young 
priest’s  feet,  its  effect  could  not  have  been 
more  crushing,  more  instantaneous,  more 
extraordinary.  In  a  moment,  he  had  come 
to  himself  again,  cooled,  astonished,  hor¬ 
rified.  Oh,  what  had  he  said  ?  What 
had  he  done  ?  What  vile  sin  had  he  com¬ 
mitted  ?  Not  against  heaven,  now,  or  the 
saints,  for  of  that  and  his  own  soul  he 
thought  just  then  but  little  :  but  against 


that  pure  young  girl  whom  he  loved,  that 
sweet  creature  of  innocence  !  And  how 
could  he  ever  explain  to  her  ?  How  re¬ 
tract  ?  How  excuse  himself  ?  Even  to 
attempt  an  explanation  would  be  sheer 
treason  to  her  purity.  The  thought  in  his 
mind  was  loo  unholy  for  her  to  hear.  To 
tell  her  what  he  meant  would  be  a  crime, 
a  sin,  a  bassesse  ! 

He  saw  it  in  an  instant,  how  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  envisage  itself  to  her  un-Calho- 
lic  mind.  She  could  never  understand 
that  to  him,  a  single  fall,  a  temporary 
backsliding,  was  but  a  subject  for  repent¬ 
ance,  confession,  absolution,  pardon  : 
while  to  renounce  his  orders,  renounce 
his  Church,  contract  a  marriage  that  in 
his  eves  would  be  no  marriage  at  all,  but 
a  living  lie,  was  to  continue  in  open  sin, 
to  degrade  and  dishonor  her.  For  her 
own  sake,  even,  if  saints  and  Madonna 
were  not,  Guy  de  Kermadec  could  never 
consent  so  to  taint  and  to  sully  her.  That 
pure  soul  was  too  dear  to  him.  He  had 
dreamed  for  a  moment,  indeed,  of  foul 
wrong,  in  the  white  heat  of  passion  :  all 
men  may  be  misled  for  a  moment  of  im¬ 
pulse  by  the  strong  demon  within  them : 
but  to  persevere  in  such  wrong,  to  go  on 
sinning  openly,  flagrantly,  shamelessly — 
Guy  de  Kermadec  drew  back  from  the 
bare  idea  with  disdain.  As  priest  and  as 
gentleman  alike,  he  looked  down  upon  it 
and  contemned  it. 

The  reaction  was  profound.  For  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  he  gazed  into  Ivy’s  face  like 
one  spellbound.  He  paused  and  hesitat¬ 
ed.  What  way  out  of  this  maze  ?  How 
on  earth  could  he  undeceive  her  ?  Then 
suddenly,  with  a  loud  cry,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  like  one  shot,  and  stood  up  by 
the  edge  of  the  rocks  in  his  long  black 
soutane.  He  held  out  his  hands  to  raise 
her.  “  Mademoiselle,”  he  groaned  aloud 
from  his  heart,  in  a  very  broken  tone,  “  I 
have  done  wrong — grievous  wrong  :  I 
have  sinned — against  heaven  and  against 
you,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
a  priest.  ”  He  raised  his  voice  solemnly. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  bruised  and  wounded 
creature.  “Go  back  I”  he  cried  once 
more,  waving  her  away  from  him  as  from 
one  polluted.  “  You  can  never  forgive 
me.  But  at  least,  go  back.  I  should 
have  cut  out  my  tongue  rather  than  have 
spoken  so  to  you.  I  am  a  leper — a  wild 
beast.  Ten  thousand  times  over,  I  crave 
your  pardon.” 
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Ivy  gazed  at  him,  thunderstruck.  In 
her  innocence,  she  hardly  knew  what  the 
man  even  meant.  But  she  saw  her  romance 
had  toppled  over  to  its  base,  and  shattered 
itself  to  nothing.  Slowly  she  rose,  and 
took  his  hand  across  the  rocks  to  steady 
her.  They  reached  the  track  in  silence. 
As  they  gained  it,  the  Abbe  raised  his 
hat  for  the  last  time,  and  turned  away  bit¬ 
terly.  lie  took  the  path  to  the  right. 
Obedient  to  his  gesture,  Ivy  went  to  the 
left.  Back  to  the  hotel  she  went,  linger¬ 
ing,  with  a  heart  like  a  stone,  locked  her¬ 
self  up  in  her  own  room,  and  cried  long 
and  silently. 

But  as  for  Guy  de  Kerraadec,  all  on  fire 
with  his  remorse,  he  walked  fast  along  the 
sea-shore,  over  the  jagged  rock  path,  tow¬ 
ard  the  town  of  Antibes. 

Through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old 
city  he  made  his  way,  like  a  blind  man, 
to  the  house  of  a  priest  whom  he  knew. 
Ilis  heart  was  seething  now  with  regret 
and  shame  and  horror.  What  vile  thing 
was  this  wherewith  he,  a  priest  of  God, 
had  ventured  to  affront  the  pure  innocence 
of  a  maiden  ?  What  unchastity  had  he 
forced  on  the  chaste  eyes  of  girlhood  ? 
Ivy  had  struck  him  dumb  by  her  very 
freedom  from  all  guile.  And  it  was  she, 
the  heretic,  for  whose  soul  he  had  wrestled 
in  prayer  with  Our  Lady,  who  had  brought 
him  back  with  a  bound  to  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin,  and  the  knowledge  of  purity, 
from  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  friend’s 
house  like  a  moral  leper. 

His  brother  priest  received  him  kindly. 
Guy  de  Kcrmadec  was  pale,  but  his  man¬ 
ner  was  wild,  like  one  mad  with  frenzy. 
“  Mon  p6rc,”  he  said  straight  out,  “  I 
have  come  to  confess,  in  articulo  mortis. 
I  feel  I  shall  die  to-night.  I  have  a  warn¬ 
ing  from  Our  Lady.  I  ask  you  for  abso¬ 
lution,  a  blessing,  the  holy  sacrament,  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  If  you  refuse  them,  I 
die.  Give  me  God  at  your  peril.” 

The  elder  priest  hesitated.  How  could 
he  give  the  host  otherwise  than  to  a  per¬ 
son  fasting  ?  How  administer  extreme 
unction  save  to  a  dying  man  ?  But  Guy 
de  Kermadec,  in  his  fiery  haste,  overbore 
all  scrupulous  ecclesiastical  objections. 
He  was  a  dying  man,  he  cried  :  Our 
Lady’s  own  warning  was  surely  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  the  guess  or  conjecture  of  a  mere 
earthly  doctor.  The  viaticum  he  demand¬ 
ed,  and  the  viaticum  he  must  have.  He 


was  to  die  that  night.  He  knew  it.  Ho 
was  sure  of  it. 

He  knelt  down  and  confessed.  He 
would  brook  no  refusal.  The  country 
priest,  all  amazed,  sat  and  listened  to 
him,  breathless.  Once  or  twice  he  drew 
his  sleek  hand  over  his  full  fat  face  doubt¬ 
fully.  The  strange  things  this  hot  Breton 
said  to  him  were  beyond  his  comprehen¬ 
sion.  They  spoke  different  languages. 
How  could  he,  good  easy  soul,  with  his 
cut-and-dried  theology,  fathom  the  fiery 
depths  of  that  volcanic  bosom  ?  He  nursed 
his  chin  in  suspense,  and  marvelled.  Other 
priests  had  gone  astray.  Why  this  wild 
fever  of  repentance  ?  Other  women  had 
been  tempted.  Why  this  passionate  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  sensibilities  of  a  mere  Eng¬ 
lish  heretic  ?  Other  girls  had  sinned  out¬ 
right.  Why  this  horror  at  the  harm  done 
to  her  in  intention  only  ? 

But  to  Guy  de  Kermadec  himself  it 
was  a  crime  of  Use  -  majeste  against  a 
young  girl’s  purity.  A  crime  whose  very 
nature  it  would  be  criminal  to  explain  to 
her.  A  crime  that  he  could  only  atone 
with  his  life.  Apology  was  impossible. 
Explanation  was  treason.  Nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  it  now  but  the  one  resource  of 
silence. 

In  an  orgy  of  penitence,  the  young 
priest  confessed,  and  received  absolution  ; 
he  took  the  viaticum,  trembling  :  he  ob¬ 
tained  extreme  unction.  Then,  with  a 
terrible  light  in  his  eyes,  he  went  into  a 
stationer’s  shop,  and  in  tremulous  lines 
wrote  a  note,  which  he  posted  to  Ivy. 

“  Tres  cliere  dame,”  it  said  simply, 
“  you  will  see  me  no  more.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  I  offered,  half  unawares,  a  very  great 
wrong  to  you.  Your  own  words,  and  Our 
Lady’s  intervention,  brought  me  back  to 
myself.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  in  time. 
I  might  have  wronged  you  more.  My  last 
prayers  are  for  your  pure  soul.  Pi  ay  for 
mine,  and  forgive  me. 

“  Adieu  ! 

“  Guy  de  Kermadec.” 

After  that,  he  strode  out  to  the  Cape 
once  more.  It  was  growing  dark  by  that 
time,  for  he  was  long  at  Antibes.  He 
walked  with  fiery  eagerness  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  where  he  had  sat  with  joy  that 
morning — where  he  had  sat  before  so 
often.  The  brink  of  the  rocks  was  wet  with 
salt  spray,  very  smooth  and  slippery.  The 
Abbe  stood  up,  and  looked  over  at  the 
black  water.  The  Church  makes  suicide 
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a  sin,  and  he  would  obey  the  Church.  But 
no  canon  prevents  one  from  leaning  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  to  admire  the  dark 
waves.  They  rolled  in  with  a  thud,  and 
broke  in  sheets  of  white  spray  against  the 
honeycombed  base  of  the  rock,  invisible 
beneath  him. 

“  Si  dextra  tua  tibi  oflfenderit,”  they 
said,  in  their  long  slow  chant — “  si  dextra 
tua  tibi  oflfenderit.”  If  thy  right  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  And  Ivy  was 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  right  hand. 
Yet  not  for  that,  oh,  Mary,  Star  of  the 
Sea,  not  for  that ;  nor  yet  for  his  own 
salvation  ; — let  him  burn,  if  need  were,  in 
nethermost  hell,  to  atone  this  error — but 
for  that  pure  maid’s  sake,  and  for  the 
cruel  wrong  he  had  put  upon  her.  “  Oh, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,”  he 
cried,  wringing  his  hands  in  his  agony, 
‘‘  who  wert  a  virgin  thyself,  help  and  suc¬ 
cor  this  virgin  in  her  own  great  sorrow. 
Thou  knowest  her  innocence,  her  guile¬ 
lessness,  her  simplicity,  and  the  harm  be¬ 
yond  healing  that  I  wrought  her  unawares. 
Oh,  blot  it  out  of  her  pure  white  soul  and 
bless  her.  Thou  knowest  that  for  her 
sake  alone,  and  to  undo  this  sin  to  her,  I 
stand  here  to-night,  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Queen  of  the  Waves,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Look-out,  if  the  sacrifice 
please  thee,  take  me  thus  to  thine  own 
bosom.  Let  thy  billows  rise  up  and  blot 
out  my  black  sin.  Ob,  Mary,  hear  me  ! 
Stella  maris,  adeeto  !" 

He  stood  there  for  hours,  growing  colder 


and  stiffcr.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and 
the  sea  was  rising.  Yet  still  he  prayed 
on,  and  still  the  spray  dashed  upward. 
At  last,  as  be  prayed  in  the  dim  night, 
erect,  with  bare  head,  a  great  wave  broke 
higher  than  ever  over  the  rocks  below 
him.  With  a  fierce  joy,  Guy  de  Kenna- 
dec  felt  it  thrill  through  the  thickness  of 
the  cliff  :  then  it  rose  in  a  head,  and  burst 
upon  him  with  a  roar  like  the  noise  of 
thunder.  He  lost  his  footing,  and  fell, 
clutching  at  the  jagged  pinnacles  for  sup¬ 
port,  into  the  deep  trough  below.  There, 
the  billows  caught  him  up,  and  pounded 
him  on  the  sharp  crags.  Thank  Heaven 
for  that  mercy  !  Our  Lady  had  heard  his 
last  prayer.  Mary,  full  of  grace,  had 
been  pleased  to  succor  him.  With  a  pen¬ 
ance  of  blood,  from  torn  hands  and  feet, 
was  he  expiating  his  sin  against  heaven 
and  against  Ivy. 

Next  morning,  the  douanier,  pacing  the 
shore  alone,  saw  a  dead  body  entangled 
among  the  sharp  rocks  by  the  precipice. 
Climbing  down  on  hands  and  knees,  he 
fished  it  out  with  difficulty,  and  ran  to 
fetch  a  gendarme.  The  face  was  beaten 
to  a  jelly,  past  all  recognition,  and  the 
body  was  mangled  in  a  hideous  fashion. 
But  it  wore  a  rent  soutane,  all  in  ribbons 
on  the  rocks  ;  and  the  left  third  finger 
bore  a  signet-ring  with  a  coat  of  arms  and 
the  motto,  “  Foy  d’un  Kermadec.” 

Ivy  is  still  unwed.  No  eye  but  hers 
has  ever  seen  Guy  de  Kermadec’ s  last  let¬ 
ter. — Contemporary  Review. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  A  SOK  OF  ADAM. 


My  first  impression  of  England  was 
formed  in  the  railway  station  at  Dover. 
I  was  struck  by  the  quietude,  the  order, 
and  politeness  of  the  officials.  No  one 
seemed  to  raise  his  voice,  there  was  no 
confusion,  and  yet  but  little  directing. 
Travelling  from  France  to  England,  I 
could  not  but  notice  the  contrast  in  these 
particulars  between  Dover  and  Calais. 
My  second  impression  was  a  delightful 
one,  and  it  came  to  me  from  the  rapidity 
and  smoothness  with  which  the  train 
swept  forward  through  a  landscape  of 
wondrous  pastoral  beauty.  When  the 
train  pulled  up  at  the  station  there  was  no 


sudden  shock.  The  impression  of  quiet 
orderliness  and  practical  cfficiencc  was,  at 
every  moment,  deepened.  Yet  the  car¬ 
riages  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  either  as 
well  built  or  as  comfortable  as  those  in 
use  on  the  Continent,  and  this  grave  me 
pause.  My  third  impression  came  from 
the  Custom-house  officials  at  Charing 
Cross.  I  was  astonished  by  their  polite¬ 
ness.  I  say  “  astonished.”  because  I  had 
never  heard  that  politeness  was  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  English.  Travellers  of  all 
nationalities  have  descanted  on  their 
brusqueness  amounting  almost  to  rude¬ 
ness,  and  the  Englishman  when  he  travels 
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abroad  is  not  noted,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
for  his  courtesy.  Yet  the  porters  and  the 
Custom-house  officials  struck  me  by  their 
politeness  and  by  their  readiness  to  be 
serviceable.  Having  had  but  little  sleep 
on  the  train  or  on  the  boat,  I  was  wearied 
out  and  sleepy  on  reaching  London.  My 
temper  was  not  at  its  best,  and  yet  the 
Custom-house  officials,  in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  strictness  of  their  supervision, 
soothed  instead  of  angering  me.  They 
evidently  tried  to  do  their  work  with 
thoroughness  and  yet  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  And  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
trirest  courtesy  they  could  show  to  tired 
travellers. 

The  next  impression  was  borne  in  upon 
me  from  English  hotel-life.  I  did  not  go 
to  one  of  the  more  modern  caravansaries 
in  Northumberland  Avenue,  but  the  hotel 
is  supposed  to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  and 
after  I  had  slept  for  a  couple  of  hours  in 
a  comfortable  bed,  I  asked  for  my  bath. 
Naturally  enough  I  expected  to  find  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good.  England  is  the  country 
of  the  tub.  The  English  have  made  of 
personal  cleanliness  a  fetich  which  has  im¬ 
posed  its  worship  on  all  civilized  peoples. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  I  thought,  I  shall  have 
a  perfect  bath.  Alas  for  my  expectations  ! 
The  bath  was  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription.  To  say  I  was  astonished  is  to 
say  but  little — I  was  dumbfounded.  Since 
then,  of  course,  I  have  heard  various  ex¬ 
planations  of  this  strange  fact.  1  have 
been  told  that  in  the  newer  hotels  the 
arrangements  for  bathing  are  more  com¬ 
plete  and  better  equipped  ;  but,  as  these 
hotels  are  notoriously  frequented  by  for¬ 
eigners,  this  evasion  does  not  completely 
satisfy  me.  The  true  explanation  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  is,  above 
all  beings,  practical,  lie  wishes  to  be 
clean,  he  takes  a  bath,  whether  it  is  a 
pleasurable  or  an  uncomfortable  process 
matters  to  him  but  little.  The  English¬ 
man  is  seldom  a  sensualist.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  the  English,  who 
were  the  first  to  elevate  bodily  comfort  to 
the  dignity  of  a  religion  (perhaps  the  only 
cult  possible  in  a  materialistic  civilization), 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  outstripped 
in  devotion.  Or  is  it  that  they  hate  in 
everything  counsels  of  perfection,  and 
complacently  content  themselves  with  the 
mediocre  ?  Like  most  foreigners,  I  make 
no  real  breakfast.  After  my  bath  I  asked 
for  coffee,  and  got — a  strange  brew,  which 


I  am  utterly  unable  to  classify  ;  it  was 
something  so  unnaturally  bad,  so  mon¬ 
strously  unlike  any  coffee  I  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  seen,  that  I  thought  some  mistake 
must  have  been  made,  and  that  the  waiter 
had  brought  me  a  mixture  of  coffee  and 
stout.  I  asked  for  another  cup.  I  got 
it.  I  did  not  taste  it.  By  the  look  and 
smell  I  recognized  my  former  enemy,  and 
gave  myself  up  cheerfully  to  abstinence. 
1  only  mention  these  incidents  because 
they  prepared  me  for  the  disappointments 
of  ordinary  English  living.  The  rich,  of 
course,  live  well  in  ail  countries.  But  the 
English  middle  and  lower  classes  live  upon 
food  which  can  scarcely  be  called  appetiz¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  English  beef 
and  mutton  is  notoriously  the  best  in  the 
world.  Few  arts  come  naturally  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

To  be  rightly  appreciated,  the  English¬ 
man  must  be  seen  at  work.  In  London 
the  policeman  directs  you,  with  unfailing 
courtesy  ;  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he 
stops  the  traffic  of  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfare,  and  then  calmly  conducts 
an  old  lady,  or  an  old  gentleman,  or  a 
group  of  children,  across  the  street  in 
safety.  The  policeman  is  an  autocrat, 
there  is  no  appeal  against  his  authority, 
and  yet  he  is  always  serviceable  and  polite. 
No  orders  from  above  would  make  him 
the  willing  servant  of  the  people  if  good 
qualities  were  not  innate  in  him.  Con¬ 
trast  his  conduct  with  the  behavior  of  a 
sergent  de  ville  in  Paris,  and  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  will  at  once  be  justified.  Again, 
take  the  hansom  cab-driver,  who  is  con¬ 
tent  with  his  simple  fare,  and  who,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  wonderfully  good  “  whip.”  I 
have  seldom  suffered  from  rudeness  at  the 
hands  of  any  cab-driver  in  London  ;  but 
in  Paris,  if  your  “  tip”  does  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  cocker — and  if 
he  happens  to  be  in  an  ill-temper,  or 
drunk,  his  expectations  are  usually  fan¬ 
tastic — he  will  slang  you  in  the  vilest  lan¬ 
guage,  without  let  or  hindrance.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  infer  that  punishment  for  such 
offences  is  more  easily  secured  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  The  English  democracy, 
it  appears,  is  not  yet  educated  to  the  point 
of  confounding  civility  with  servility. 

I  must  now  give  a  few  instances  of  un¬ 
favorable  impressions.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  in  London,  and  also  the  private 
houses,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  nearly 
so  fine,  or  so  imposing,  as  are  the  cor- 
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responding  edifices  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
As  regards  the  private  houses,  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  Continental  custom  of 
living  in  flats  :  but  as  regards  the  public 
buildings,  no  such  explanation  can  be 
offered.  There  seems  to  be  something 
mesquin  in  everything  undertaken  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  public  authorities  in  England. 
Whether  this  arises  from  a  fault  in  the 
national  character,  from  the  severity  of  a 
practical  judgment,  which  ignores  the 
ornamental,  and  has  even  but  little  feeling 
for  the  benutiful,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Bank  of 
England  with  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the 
Quai  d’Orsay  with  Whitehall,  and  you 
will  admit  the  fact,  however  you  may  seek 
to  explain  it. 

On  my  first  visit  to  England,  I  asked 
myself,  one  morning,  where  I  should  go, 
and  of  course  decided  first  to  visit  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  The  building  itself  is  a 
beautiful  one  :  it  seems  to  me  that  enough 
has  not  been  said  in  praise  of  it.  But  the 
monuments  inside  are — again  my  English 
fails  me.  Things  of  such  grotesque  ugli¬ 
ness  are  not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  The  sense  of  artistic  beauty 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  modern  English¬ 
man,  and  this  is  a  most  terrible  short¬ 
coming.  The  offensive  ugliness  of  those 
monuments  in  the  Abbey  oppresses  me, 
when  I  think  of  them,  like  a  nightmare. 
The  English  are  not  an  art-loving  people, 
and  temples  to  the  beautiful  are  not  likely 
to  be  erected  within  these  four  seas. 

Other  unfavorable  impressions  live  with 
me.  Of  course,  on  the  very  first  day  I 
was  struck  with  the  immensity  of  London, 
with  the  ceaseless  traffic,  and  the  order 
which  controls  it.  But  then,  some  of  the 
chief  business  thoroughfares  are  narrow, 
winding  streets,  and  this  entails  loss  of 
valuable  time.  I  wonder  how  much  the 
perpetual  bloeking  of  traffic — say  at  New¬ 
gate  Street  or  Cheapside — costs  yearly, 
and  whether  this  sum  capitalized  would 
not  pay  for  the  wiilening  of  the  streets. 
It  should  be  taken  into  account,  too,  that 
this  evil  is  certain  to  increase  in  a  sort  of 
geometrical  progression  with  the  growth 
of  London.  The  individual  Englishman 
is  pre-eminently  practical  and  efficient,  but 
when  Englishmen  act  in  bodies  they  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  The  streets  in  the 
world’s  capital  are  insufficiently  lit  with 
what  is  evidently  a  low  quality  of  gas,  and 
electric- lights  such  as  delight  one  in  Paris, 


Vienna,  or  even  Milan,  seem  to  be  almost 
unknown.  The  small  extent  to  which 
electric-lighting  is  employed  in  London  is, 

I  understand,  due  to  the  insane  restrictions 
devised  by  a  Radical  Minister  who,  in  his 
hatred  of  monopolies,  throttled  an  infant 
industry,  and  deprived  Londoners  of  an 
almost  inestimable  benefit.  But  his  unwis¬ 
dom  in  this  matter  did  not,  I  believe, 
diminish  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  popularity. 

Germans  and  Frenchmen,  indeed  all  for¬ 
eigners,  often  wonder  why  Englishmen  turn 
up  their  trousers  at  the  bottoms  even  in 
fine  weather  ;  they  do  so  simply  by  rea¬ 
son  of  unbroken  habit — a  habit  born  of 
necessity.  Never  have  I  seen  streets  in 
Vienna  or  in  Paris  in  such  a  dirty  state, 
in  such  an  impassable  condition,  as  the 
streets  of  London  exhibited  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether  last  winter.  The  streets  are  as 
well  made  and  almost  as  well  kept  up  as 
the  boulevards  of  Paris,  but  in  Paris  snow 
has  scarcely  ceased  to  fall  when  it  is  swept 
off  every  boulevard  and  every  chief  artery 
of  commerce.  In  London  the  snow  is 
allowed  to  freeze  on  the  streets,  and  is 
then  tardily,  painfully,  and  in  piecemeal 
fashion  shovelled  into  embankments  of 
frozen  tiiud,  which  arc  hideous  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  to  say  the  least  of  them. 
Here  the  English  practical  sense  is  mani¬ 
festly  at  fault.  I  understand  from  tny 
friends  that  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
the  London  streets  in  winter-time  or  dur¬ 
ing  rain  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  London 
there  is  no  competent  municipal  authority 
as  there  is  in  every  other  European  capi¬ 
tal.  In  London,  they  tell  me,  the  parish 
system  still  obtains,  and  tbc  various  parish 
authorities  are  not  adequately  supervised. 
As  a  witty  Conservative  friend  said  to  me 
one  day,  “  The  streets  of  London  afford 
an  object-lesson  in  the  blessings  of  local 
self-government.”  But  fancy  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  streets  in  London  !  London  is  to¬ 
day  the  business  centre  of  the  world  ;  it 
is  the  banking-house,  the  mart  and  ex¬ 
change  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  richest  of 
cities  ;  and  yet  for  months  together  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  capital  put  up 
with  a  condition  of  the  streets  and  squares 
such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  west  of 
Constantinople.  The  English  must  be  a 
very  patient  people  ;  they  must  expect  lit¬ 
tle  from  constituted  authorities,  for  they 
get  little. 

Numberless  instances  of  bad  government 
recur  to  memory.  For  example,  no  one 
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would  compare  the  postal  arrangements  in 
Germany  with  those  which  obtain  in  Great 
Britain.  The  German  postal  system  affords 
every  convenience  known  here — and  how 
many  more.  Let  us  take  but  one.  You 
can  telegraph  money  from  one  end  of  the 
German  Empire  to  the  other.  You  pay, 
let  us  suppose,  a  thousand  marks  into  the 
Tost  OfHce  in  Berlin,  and  in  half  an  hour 
it  is  paid  across  the  counter  to  your  son’s 
demand  in  Heidelberg  or  Hamburg.  The 
petit  bleu  of  the  Paris  Post  Office,  too,  is 
unknown  in  London.  Of  course,  I  refer 
to  the  THegramme  Postale.  In  Paris  you 
can  write  a  letter  on  a  sort  of  stiff  blue 
paper  with  adhesive  edges,  which  you  fold 
and  direct,  and  which  then  reaches  its  ad¬ 
dress  within  the  city  limits  in  about  half 
an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  fivepence.  These 
conveniences  and  many  more  of  the  same 
sort  are  totally  unknown  in  London.  And 
yet  I  understand  that  the  Post  Office  in 
Great  Britain  is  a  source  of  immense  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  State.  Again,  the  telephone 
service  in  London  is  so  execrably  bad  that 
one  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  slight  prog¬ 
ress  it  has  made  in  public  favor.  It  can¬ 
not  be  compared  in  efficiency  with  that 
offeied  in  half  a  dozen  Continental  capi¬ 
tals.  Such  examples  of  inefficiency  and 
backwardness  in  great  institutions  cannot, 
I  imagine,  be  referred  with  justice  to  the 
innate  Conservatism  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  Forty  years  ago  the  English  postal 
service  was  the  best  in  the  world  ;  to-day 
it  has  been  outstripped,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  Government  Departments  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  badly  administered.  Whether 
this  in  turn  is  due  to  the  Party  system  of 
Government,  which  places  orators  and  not 
specialists  at  the  head  of  great  departments 
of  State,  I  am  unable  to  decide.  This 
explanation  has  more  than  once  been 
offered  to  me  in  England,  but  it  scarcely 
seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The  democratic 
system  of  government  obtains  in  France, 
and  yet  the  postal  arrangements  in  Paris 
are  better  than  those  of  London.  No. 
Everything  in  Great  Britain  ordered  by 
Government  seems  mesquin  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  but  the  reason  of  this  lies,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  some  defect  in  the  character  of 
the  people.  The  national  business,  I 
understand,  is  shockingly  badly  managed 
by  Parliament.  Business  men  complain 
of  private-bill  legislation  as  costly  in  the 
extreme  and  very  slow.  The  English,  it 
appears,  are  more  interested  in  the  rhetoric 


of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  in  good  adminis¬ 
tration.  Seriously,  one  asks  one’s  self, 
are  they  becoming  unpractical  ?  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
undeniable  that,  even  in  the  practical  deal¬ 
ings  of  life,  the  English  no  longer  lead  the 
world  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago. 

Let  us  now  take  another  instance  of 
what  seems  bad  government.  One  even¬ 
ing,  I  remember,  a  friend  from  one  of  the 
embassies  came  to  my  hotel  to  take  me  to 
his  Club  ;  it  was  about  half  past  eleven 
o’clock,  or  perhaps  a  quarter  to  twelve, 
the  time  at  which  people  return  home 
from  theatres  or  evening  entertainments. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  hansom  ;  he  assured 
me  the  club  was  only  a  few  minutes’  walk 
distant,  and  so  we  set  forth  on  foot. 
Never  had  I  undergone  such  an  experi¬ 
ence.  Loose  women  crowded  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  Piccadilly,  setting  law,  order, 
and  common  decency  at  defiance  ;  these 
women  were  not  content  with  soliciting 
you,  they  laid  hands  upon  you,  forcible 
hands,  vengefirl  hands,  and  remedy  there 
was  none.  The  policeman,  so  serviceable 
in  the  daytime,  seemed  now,  when  he  was 
most  needed,  to  be  non-existent.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  after  being  stopped  forcibly  three 
or  four  times,  I  took  a  cab  to  avoid  the 
nuisance.  This  evil  scarcely  admits  of 
explanation  or  of  excuse,  and  the  apathy 
shown  by  the  authorities  and  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  altogether  unaccountable.  Various 
explanations  of  this  fact  have  been  offered 
to  me  by  nry  English  friends.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  Puritans  object  to 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  have  them  all 
closed  by  the  police  authoiities  ;  but  to 
turn  thousands  of  prostitutes  loose  upon 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares,  to 
allow  them  all  license,  elsewhere  unheard 
of,  in  public,  and  to  the  discomfort  and 
disgust  of  every  decent  citizen,  is  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  puritanical,  it  is  irra¬ 
tional,  disgraceful.  In  this  sea  of  vice  the 
policeman,  whom  in  daytime  I  so  much 
honor,  is  submerged.  So  far  as  I  have 
seen,  European  civilization  offers  no  spec¬ 
tacle  so  heal  trending  as  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don  exhibit  about  midnight.  Ladies  can¬ 
not  go  home  from  the  theatre  on  foot,  the 
streets  are  impassable,  delivered  over  to 
the  lawlessness  of  the  vile.  Decidedly  the 
English  are  patient  of  misgovernment  ; 
perhaps  centuries  of  liberty  have  taught 
them  to  be  patient — but  they  are  patient, 
patient  as  Issachar. 
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One  of  the  first  places  of  amusement  I 
went  to  in  London  happened  to  be  the 
Alhambra  Music  Hall.  The  entertainment 
was,  of  its  kind,  good,  but  what  struck  me 
was  the  quietude,  decorum,  and  order  kept 
throughout  the  house.  Now,  compare  the 
Alhambra  in  this  respect  with  the  Folies 
Hergere  at  Paris.  If  a  man  goes  to  the 
Folies  Bergere  in  evening  dress,  he  is  sure 
to  be  accosted  by  loose  women  three  or 
four  times  on  his  way  to  his  seat ;  but  no 
one  speaks  to  you  at  the  Alhambra  unless 
you  first  speak  to  them.  In  fact,  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  this  respect  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  streets  of  London  as  the 
Folies  Bergere  is  inferior  to  the  Alham¬ 
bra  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  preferable  to 
have  a  disorderly  music-hall  rather  than 
disorder  in  a  public  street.  Why  the 
streets  of  London  are  allowed  to  become 
impassable  at  night,  lam  at  a  loss  to  im¬ 
agine,  unless,  indeed,  the  practical  sense 
of  the  individual  Englishman  is  lost  when¬ 
ever  he  acts  in  concert  with  others.  For 
order  and  decorum  form  the  “  note”  of 
English  life.  I  have  been  struck  by  this 
again  and  again.  For  instance,  go  to  any 
of  the  restaurants  to  dinner — to  the  Bris¬ 
tol  or  Berkeley,  let  us  say.  The  first  time 
I  went  to  the  Berkeley,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  decorum  which  prevailed  there. 
Every  one  spoke  in  the  most  quiet  way, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  his  neighbor  ;  there 
were  no  loud  orders  given — in  fact,  the 
tone  was  the  tone  of  a  well-bred  salon 
rather  than  what  one  finds  in  most  of  the 
restaurants  in  Continental  cities,  though 
in  Paris  and  in  Italy  there  are  restaurants 
where  the  same  tone  prevails.  There  is 
an  air  of  distinction  in  this  English 
quietude  and  respect  for  the  comfort  of 
others  which  is  most  impressive.  Here 
are  people,  one  says  to  one’s  self,  who  are 
as  slow  to  give  offence  as  they  are  manful 
in  resisting  it.  I  can  well  believe  what  I 
have  been  told,  that  if  one  hears  loud 
voices  in  a  restaurant  in  London,  the 
offenders  are  either  of  a  low  class  or  Ameri¬ 
cans  or  foreigners.  But  why  can’t  some 
order  be  maintained  in  the  streets  ? 

I  have  been  impressed  everywhere  in 
England  by  the  physique  of  the  people 
and  by.  their  sturdy  bearing  :  it  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  strong  and  vigorous  race.  But  in  no 
other  European  country  are  the  better 
classes  so  much  finer  physically  than  the 
lower.  The  English  gentleman  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  finest  human  animal  iu  the 


world.  But  the  lower  classes — and  they 
are  after  all  the  majority — are  not  excep¬ 
tionally  robust.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
stronger  than  Germans  or  Russians.  Yet 
the  race  on  the  whole  is  eminently  healthy- 
looking,  with  health  as  its  characteristic 
rather  than  refinement  of  feature  or  splen¬ 
dor  of  coloring.  The  women  are  good- 
looking  and  the  children  are  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  any  others  I  have  seen  in  the 
world.  The  air  of  health  and  of  physical 
strength  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  habit  of 
constant  outdoor  exercise,  and  this  it  is 
which  makes  the  life  at  English  country 
houses  so  enjoyable.  What  can  be  health¬ 
ier,  for  instance,  than  the  life  in  one  of 
the  country  houses  in  Scotland  ?  The  air 
is  splendid,  the  scenery  beautiful — in  fact, 
everything  conduces  to  that  perfect  health 
of  the  body  which  is  seen  nowhere  else  at 
such  perfection  as  in  Great  Britain.  In 
some  of  these  great  houses  I  have  enjoyed 
living  untroubled  by  any  thought.  After 
a  long  day’s  shooting,  a  warm  bath,  and 
a  perfect  dinner,  I  have  lounged  in  the 
smoking-room  in  a  state  of  semi-torpor, 
feeling  assured  that  not  even  an  Eskimo 
after  a  full  meal  of  whale-blubber  could 
possibly  be  more  “  comfortable.”  But 
why  is  not  Scotland  re-afforested  ?  Hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
those  Highland  hills  and  valleys  are  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  trees,  and 
forests  scientifically  cultivated,  as  in  France 
and  Germany,  are  no  mean  source  of  in¬ 
come.  Or  is  it  true,  as  I  have  been  told, 
that  in  this  case  the  luxurious  self-indul¬ 
gence  of  the  few  rich  is  allowed  to  turn 
land  which  might  be  a  source  of  national 
wealth  into  a — deer-run  ? 

The  subject  of  forestry  in  England  might 
be  used  as  an  example  of  a  national  short¬ 
coming.  A  hundred  years  ago  English¬ 
men  were  incontestably  the  best  foresters 
in  the  world.  They  were  the  first  to  teach 
how  trees  should  be  cultivated,  and  how 
rough  Nature  could  be  made  beautiful  by 
that  finest  art  which  excludes  artificiality. 
All  over  Germany  the  public  parks  are 
still  called  Englische  Garten,  as  in  Munich 
and  Dresden,  in  honor  of  the  Englishmen 
who  were  called  upon  to  form  and  fashion 
these  pleasure-grounds.  But  since  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  have  established  Govern¬ 
ment  schools  of  forestry,.  English  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  this  art  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
English  foresters  had  learned  their  craft 
by  experience,  but  in  the  schools  of  France 
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and  Germany  their  experience  has  been 
supplemented  by  scientific  knowledge. 
There  are,  1  understand,  no  schools  of 
forestry  in  Great  Britain.  And  so  it 
comes  about  that  when  Englishmen  are 
needed  in  India,  in  the  department  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  they  have  to  be  sent 
for  two  years  to  the  schools  of  Germany 
and  France  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government  to  learn  their  business.  To 
a  foreigner  no  single  fact  in  connection 
with  England  could  be  more  astonishing 
than  this,  or  more  luminous.  It  shows  a 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  for  scientific  education,  which  is  cer¬ 
tain,  if  uncorrected,  to  have  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  future.  Nor  does  this 
strange  fact  stand  alone,  as  a  solitary  ex¬ 
ample  of,  let  us  call  it,  narrowmindedness. 
Half  a  century  ago  the  roads  throughout 
Great  Britain  were  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  English,  in  fact,  taught  all  civilized 
peoples  the  value  of  good  roads,  and  how 
they  should  be  made.  To-day  the  roads 
in  England  are  certainly  inferior  to  the 
roads  in  Germany  and  France.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  said  that  the  military  require¬ 
ments  of  these  Continental  nations  have 
made  the  best  possible  roads  a  condition 
of  existence,  but  still  as  the  best  roads 
are  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  cheapest,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
pioneers  of  road-making  should  have  been 
so  far  outstripped.  Here,  as  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  the  individual  English¬ 
man  proved  the  superiority  of  his  practical 
judgment  over  the  individual  German  or 
Frenchman,  but  as  soon  as  the  question 
became  one  for  the  Government,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  surpassed.  Perhaps  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  the  schools,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  in  England  in  which  road¬ 
making  is  studied  as  a  science,  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  of  Germany  and  France. 
The  English  appear  to  make  roads  still  by 
rule  of  thumb,  by  what  they  complacently 
call  “  practical  methods.”  And,  as  we 
have  seen,  their  forestry  suffers  from  the 
same  cause.  We  seem  here  to  have  come 
to  a  real  defect  in  the  national  character. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a 
foreigner  in  talking  to  Englishmen,  even 
of  the  best  class,  is  the  scarcely  veiled 
contempt  with  which  they  all  speak  of 
book-learning.  I  was  astonished  once  to 
find  that  a  gentleman  who  had  been  men 
tinned  with  unfeigned  respect  as  ”  a  good 
man  all  round,”  was  not  of  a  high  order 


of  intelligence.  A  fine  rider,  sportsman, 
and  cricketer,  his  accomplishments  were 
mainly  physical.  English  schoolboys,  I 
am  assured,  think  more  of  bodily  strength 
and  nimbleness  than  of  study,  and  their 
heroes  are  not  scholars,  or  thinkers,  or  art¬ 
ists,  but  athletes.  And  this  boyish  and 
extravagant  cult  of  the  body  is  universal 
in  England.  Almost  every  Englishman 
one  meets,  quotes  with  high  approval  the 
saying  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  that  ‘‘  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton.”  Yet  it  is 
even  now  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  Water- 
loos  of  the  future,  at  least,  will  be  won  by 
the  head  rather  than  by  the  arms  and  legs, 
useful  as  these  are.  And  what  about  the 
industrial  battles  of  our  time  ?  Some  of 
the  gravest  shortcomings  of  the  English 
to-day  can  be  ascribed  to  the  national  con¬ 
tempt  for  science,  and  learning,  and  art. 
And  as  science  in  our  time  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  rule  industry,  their  contempt 
for  it  is  already  handicapping  them  in  the 
race  of  life.  A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Gos- 
chen  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  exem¬ 
plified,  in  many  ways,  the  necessity  of 
education  in  our  industrial  civilization. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  German 
clerks  were  ousting  Englishmen  from 
situations  in  the  City  simply  because  they 
were  better  educated.  The  German’s 
knowledge  of  two  or  three  languages  gave 
him  the  superiority.  Mr.  Goschen  showed, 
too,  that  English  trade  with  the  Continent 
and,  indeed,  with  all  foreigners,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  because  English  commercial  travellers 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
their  customers.  He  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  technical  education,  and  deplored  the 
rarity  of  technical  schools  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  wisely 
and  with  authority,  his  words  appear  to 
have  remained  without  effect. 

The  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Technical  instruction  is  to  the  poor  of  the 
nineteenth  century  what  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  system  was  to  the  same  classes  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  technical  instruction  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  in  an  embryonic  condition.  The 
education  of  the  middle  classes  in  England 
is  incredibly  bad,  and  that  of  the  richer 
classes  may  be  described  in  a  phrase. 
Three  fourths  of  all  the  schools  for  higher 
education  which  can  be  found  to-day  in 
England  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
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Elizabeth.  Yet  the  needs  of  a  population 
of  less  than  five  millions  in  the  sixteenth 
century  can  surely  not  be  compared  to 
those  of  a  population  of  twenty-five  mill¬ 
ions  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  nut  my  busi¬ 
ness  unduly  to  labor  this  theme.  It  seems 
probable  to  me,  however,  that  some  of 
the  glories  of  those  “  spacious  days”  of 
the  great  Queen  may  be  attributed  to  the 
love  of  learning  which  was  then  as  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Englishmen  as  contempt  of  it 
is  to-day.  Fancy  an  Erasmus  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  coming  to  England  to  learn 
Greek,  or,  indeed,  anything  else  I 

“  In  our  time,”  Goethe  said,  ‘‘  victory 
will  be  with  the  specialists,”  and  yet  there 
arc  not  a  few  special  industries  and  arts  in 
which  no  training  or  teaching  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 
The  characteristic  desire’ of  this  age  is  a 
longing  to  touch  life  at  many  points,  to 
give  the  freest  scope  to  that  differentiation 
of  faculty  by  means  of  which  alone  the 
individual  can  attain  his  highest  develop¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  this 
essential  point  life  in  England  to-day  is 
poorer  than  life  in  Germany  or  in  France. 

Some  years  spent  in  England  have 


taught  me  to  regard  the  English  with  re¬ 
spect.  I  think  of  them  as  strong,  healthy, 
human  beings,  with  some  high  moral 
qualities,  such  as  a  keen  sense  of  justice 
and  a  certain  stability  of  character  which 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  their  phy¬ 
sique.  But  they  are  neither  flexible  nor 
many-sided  ;  they  represent  the  powers 
of  the  past,  but  they  are  not  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  victorious  supremacy  in  the  present, 
and  still  less  in  the  future.  And  if  in  a 
forthcoming  paper  I  write  much  more 
frankly  than  I  have  here  written  of  their 
shortcomings  (for  as  yet  I  have  but  touched 
the  externals,  as  it  were,  of  their  life)  I 
shall  do  so  because  they  can  afford  to  hear 
the  truth.  It  may  be  that  some  of  my 
opinions  are  ill-founded,  that  many  of 
my  judgments  are  crude  by  reason  of  igno¬ 
rance,  but  none  of  my  views  are  inspired 
by  spite  or  malice.  I  have  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  generous  hospitality  and  fair  play  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  I  am  indebted 
therefore  to  the  English  for  much.  I  can 
do  no  harm  by  writing  what  I  honestly 
think  of  them— I  may  possibly  do  some 
little  good. — Fortnightly  Review. 

(7b  6c  continued.) 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  HULK. 

BT  H.  SCHCTZ  WILSON. 

Br  the  flat  bank,  dim  in  the  waning  light. 

On  land-locked  waters,  by  a  stagnant  shore 
Lies  the  huge  hulk  :  no  longer  winged  for  flight. 

But  bare,  dismasted,  ne’er  to  travel  more. 

The  sad  red  evening  glares  on  the  dull  stream. 

While  one  star  quivers  palely  in  the  blue  ; 

And,  deathful  as  a  sleep  without  a  dream. 

Fold  the  wild  wings  that  once  so  strongly  flew. 

Thin  mists  are  rising  on  the  river’s  face. 

And  slowly  grows  the  shadow  of  the  night ; 
Darkness  glooms  round  the  melancholy  place  ; 

The  great  dim  wreck  begins  to  fade  from  sight. 

Oh,  what  a  change  I  tho’  now  forlorn,  supine, 

A  nobler  craft  hath  never  ruled  the  sea  ; 

She  lived  long  years  upon  the  surging  brine. 

And  moved  in  beauty — noble,  strong,  and  free. 

A  ship’s  existence  is  a  fight  with  death  : 

She  swims  on  a  vast  widespread  watery  grave  ; 
The  dangers  round  her,  stirred  by  tempests’  breath,’ 
Might  sometimes  half  appall  e’en  seamen  brave. 
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What  dark  depths  fathomless  beneath  her  keel  ! 
Ocean’s  great  plain  hides  awful  secrets  drear  : 

Fair  women  and  brave  men  alike  may  feel 
Their  bark  surrounded  by  a  haunting  fear. 

From  the  wild  wave  shall  rise — how  many  dead  ! 

Who  perished  whelmed  beneath  the  mighty  main  ; 

No  tombs  can  mark  where  ocean’s  acres  spread, 

And  yet  the  sea  her  dead  shall  yield  again. 

Her  graves  too  vast  for  any  stone  to  mark, 

Too  shifting  for  record  of  any  tomb  : 

Her  dead  drop  deeply  into  shadows  dark. 

And  disappear  into  unfathomed  gloom. 

Through  day  and  night,  ’neath  tropic  stars  and  suns. 
Through  many  a  year,  through  many  a  fearful  gale, 

A  precious  freight  of  twice  a  thousand  tons 
The  great  ship  carried  ’neath  her  towering  sail. 

Bravely  for  years  and  years,  through  strife  sublime, 
The  conquering  bark  pursued  her  wild  career  ; 

But  e’en  her  strong  frame  must  succumb  to  time. 

And  its  last  vestiges  must  disappear. 

Da?monic  strength,  transcending  human  force, 

Resides  in  mountain  billow  and  mad  wind. 

Which  leap  and  rush  upon  their  reckless  course. 

And  pity  not — insensate,  ruthless,  blind. 

Among  the  noblest  shows  on  all  the  earth 
A  fairer  sight,  indeed,  there  scarce  could  be 

Than,  fleetly  sailing  in  her  stately  mirth. 

That  royal  vessel  on  the  tossing  sea. 

In  splendor  her  proud  flags  triumphant  fly, 

Flutt’ring  and  streaming  in  the  joyous  breeze  ; 

Or  one  in  sadness  drooping  half  mast-high. 

To  tell  that  death  can  strike  upon  the  seas. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  they  roam. 

The  wanderers  o’er  that  changeful  ocean  plain  ; 

The  far  wide  fields  of  furrow  and  of  foam 
Spread  ceaselessly  upon  the  lonely  main. 

Her  tali  trucks  reel  against  the  sky  of  noon. 

When  bright  the  sun  or  fresh  the  lively  breeze  ; 

Or  sway  beneath  great  stars  and  wading  moon. 

When  tempests  vex  the  fierce  unfeeling  seas. 

In  tropic  calms  the  high  black  gleaming  side 
Rests  on  its  shadow  on  the  water’s  gleam, 

Rocks  gently  on  the  softly  heaving  tide. 

Till  ship  and  ocean  blend  into  a  dream. 

Then,  tall  sails  stretching  to  her  topmost  spires. 

While  argent  moonshine  blanches  each  sail  white. 

Round  the  dark  hull  flash  phosphorescent  fires. 

Till  night  is  peace,  and  loveliness,  and  light. 

New  Sebies. — Vot.  LIV.,  No.  5.  44 
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Uigh  on  the  swaying  yards  the  sailors  swing, 

When  the  broad  swelling  sails  are  reefed  or  furled, 
As  growing  winds  begin  to  hiss  and  sing. 

And  rising  billows  with  wild  rage  are  curled. 

The  warrior  ship  awakens  for  the  strife  ; 

While  plunging  seas  remorseless  strike  her  bow. 

Her  quivering  frame  becomes  instinct  with  life. 

And  scatters  the  wild  waves  that  heat  her  prow. 

The  proud  hark  welters  on  the  lifting  swell. 

And  plunges  madly  through  each  watery  crest  ; 
E’en  the  worst  gale  that  e’er  on  ocean  fell 
Shall  find  the  lofty  vessel  at  her  best. 

The  roaring  hurricane  fills  all  the  night, 

While  the  mad  sea  leaps  upward  to  low  clouds  ; 
Green  rushing  waters  on  lined  decks  alight. 

And  hoarse  winds  whistle  thro’  the  reeling  shrouds. 

And  human  drama  plays  its  living  part 
Beneath  the  soaring  of  the  triple  mast ; 

Love  shall  begin  in  many  a  gentle  heart — 

Love  born  at  sea,  and  long  on  land  to  last. 

Pale  cheek  and  wistful  eye  are  wanly  there. 

Sad  sickness  seeking  from  the  seas  relief. 

The  ship  bears  love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  care  ; 
And  the  high  bulwarks  hold  both  mirth  and  grief. 

Strange  constellations  gleam  in  stranger  skies. 

The  ocean  pathway  ever  leads  to  change  ; 

Far  lands  grow  nearer  to  expectant  eyes, 

Taught  by  the  sea  to  look  for  all  things  strange. 

Land  ho  !  and  faintly,  a  low  bar  of  purple  cloud, 
They  see  the  shore  at  which  they  fain  would  be. 
Welcome  is  land  unto  that  weary  crowd, 

Pent  for  so  long  upon  the  climbing  sea. 

Wave-wearied  passengers,  with  gladsome  breast. 

Will  change  the  narrow  deck  for  ampler  space  ; 
They  upon  Australasian  shores  will  find  their  rest 
But  she  must  soon  her  trackless  way  retrace. 

She  has  retraced  it — and  for  the  last  time  ; 

Her  ocean  labors  all  at  length  are  past  : 

Closed  is  forever  her  career  sublime  ; 

To  this  pathetic  end  she  comes  at  last. 

Her  life  of  strife,  of  joy  and  pride,  is  o’er. 

Never  again  shall  she  float  fair  and  free  ; 

Rotting  beside  the  muddy  river  shore. 

Never  again  the  ocean  shall  she  see. 

Her  timbers  strained,  her  worn  sides  wan  and  dim. 
But  showing  yet  the  beauty  of  her  lines. 

Never  did  statelier  ship  on  ocean  swim. 

And  still  her  record  bright  in  memory  shines. 
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Her  glory  and  her  dangers  both  are  past, 

And  only  silence  sounds  her  parting  knell. 

Of  many  fancies  full,  we  look  our  last  : 

Pathetic  is  our  sad,  our  proud — farewell  ! 

— Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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“It  is  easy  to  criticise  an  author,” 
says  the  French  philosopher  Vanvergues, 
“  but  hard  to  estimate  him  and  the 
literary  critics  of  all  ages  bear  witness  to 
the  shrewdness  of  this  dictum.  It  is  this 
shirking  of  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  part  of  a  critic’s  work  which  in¬ 
duced  the  late  Matthew  Ainold  to  raise 
his  voice  in  condemnation  of  the  spirit  of 
literary  criticism  of  the  day,  and  he  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  declared  that  the 
chief  need  of  our  time,  and  especially  of 
our  own  country,  was  that  of  a  truer  and 
more  enlightened  criticism.  Nearly  a 
generation  has  passed  away  since  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  son  of  literature  first  threw 
down  the  gauge  of  battle  to  Philistia,  yet 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  we  are  not 
almost  as  much  in  need  to-day  as  ever  of 
a  fresh  current  of  ideas  about  life  in  its 
various  phases.  But  the  new  era  for  which 
the  apostle  of  culture  and  lucidity  sighed 
is  now  close  upon  us.  We  are  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  recognize  that  quality,  rare  and 
precious  above  all  others,  the  respect  of 
opinions,  the  right  of  other  men  to  think 
differently  from  ourselves.  In  an  age  of 
unrest  such  as  ours,  when  natural  evolution 
marches  with  such  haste  as  sometimes  al¬ 
most  to  take  step  with  revolution,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  all  things  we  shall 
find  all  men  thinking  as  we  do,  and  it  is 
indeed  but  a  narrow  eclecticism  that  will 
deny  honor  to  all  talent  which  is  not  of 
our  way  of  thinking.  But  what  a  desert 
of  insular  narrowness,  of  provinciality  of 
thought,  of  British  inaccessibility  to  ideas, 
of  Philistine  prejudice  yet  lies  before  us, 
ere  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  true  critical 
balance,  the  real  critical  disinterestedness. 
Nevertheless,  we  who  call  ourselves  “  Ec¬ 
lectic”  cannot  but  remember  that  in  the 
toilsome  process  by  which  distrnction  is 
attained — the  more  toilsome  when,  as  in 
tire  case  before  us,  unaided — there  must 
be  displayed,  besides  a  cultivated  intelli¬ 


gence,  discipline,  devotion,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  those  evidences  of  force  and  in¬ 
dividuality  which,  as  by  a  sort  of  natural 
selection,  mark  out  the  successful  men  as 
the  strong  spirits  destined  to  take  the  lead 
among  their  fellow-rnen.  In  studying  the 
comedy  of  human  life,  what  we  want  is  to 
see  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  appear  to 
be  ;  not  so  much  to  busy  ourselves  with 
what  they  do  as  with  the  thought  which 
inspires  them  ;  in  a  word,  to  penetrate 
into  their  minds  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  to  observe  their  actions  and 
their  attitudes — even  should  we  sometimes 
be  forced  to  acknowl  dge  that  all  great 
men  are  not  heroes  any  more  than  are  ail 
beautiful  women  angels — not  to  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  led  away  by  that  old  toothless 
gossip  which  sullies  the  men  the  most 
worthy  of  respect,  and  finds  evil  in  the 
most  laudable  actions  ;  but  rather  to  re¬ 
member  that  those  who  live  by  thought, 
so  to  speak,  will  always  be  and  remain  the 
elite  of  a  nation  ;  for  the  spiritual  and  in¬ 
tellectual  ideals  of  a  day  are  always  func¬ 
tions  of  the  actual  conditions  of  life  ;  and 
life  is  not  all  composed  of  paltry  ambi¬ 
tions,  rivalries,  malice,  and  spite. 

Among  the  planets  which  have  adorned 
the  intellectual  firmament  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  few  names  are  more  familiar 
than  that  of  Ernest  Kenan,  yet  there 
probably  have  lived  few  writers  who  have 
been  more  misunderstood,  few  whose 
works  have  been  assailed  with  more  un¬ 
wavering  British  prejudice,  than  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus — a  prejudice,  I 
think  we  may  safely  say,  arising  rather 
from  ignorance  than  a  too  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cither  the  man,  his  life,  or  his 
works. 

To  most  of  us  Renan  is  but  a  very 
shadowy  substance.  We  know  him  main¬ 
ly  by  reputation  as  “  the  great  destructive 
critic,”  the  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
and  his  wonderful  talents  to  the  overthrow 
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of  the  one  hope  which  alone  supports 
many  and  many  a  weary  mortal  through 
a  loveless  and  colorless  life  in  which  all  is 
darkness,  misery,  and  suffering — a  hope 
and  aspiration  certainly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  which  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  bequeathed  to  our  meditations, 
and  upon  which  human  society  must  rest 
if  it  is  not  to  crumble  into  chaos  and  bar¬ 
baric  night.  lie  is  pointed  out  as  the  man 
who,  with  an  unwonted  eloquence, 
preaches  doctrines  entirely  |subversive  of 
moral  obligations,  and,  recognizing  no 
higher  standard  than  human  inclinations, 
seeks  to  destroy  society  and  to  lead  men 
backward  instead  of  forward  in  the  path 
of  progress,  bidding  them  be  content  with 
a  coarse  and  vulgar  earth  to  earth  philoso¬ 
phy  and  live  on  the  swinish  husks  which 
alone  Materialism  and  Sensualism  have  to 
offer.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
true  Renan  or  his  writings  could  long  hold 
to  this  prejudiced  view.  One  cannot  fail 
to  feel,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  real 
man,  the  almost  primitive  sincerity  which, 
as  with  Newman,  pervades  his  every 
action  ;  to  appreciate  in  his  works  the  evi¬ 
dently  real  searchings  of  heart  and  prob¬ 
ings  to  the  quick  of  those  actual  feelings 
the  critical  mind  alone  can  fully  realize 
which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  cause  us 
to  ponder  with  sympathetic  interest  over 
the  strong  intellect  and  sensitive  heart 
gone  astray  in  the  all-absorbing  and  in¬ 
spiring  task  of  uniting  a  univeise  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  a  world  of  mind.  VVe  see  before 
us  a  man  believing  by  instinct  and  doubt¬ 
ing  by  reason,  for  the  faith  of  his  child¬ 
hood  still  dwells  with  Renan  as  a  sentiment 
and  as  such  is  distinctly  traceable  through¬ 
out  his  writings.  Its  poetry  survives  side 
by  side  with  the  criticism  which  has  been 
fatal  to  it  as  a  creed,  and  from  his  works 
could  be  culled  a  portly  volume  of  pas¬ 
sages  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  piety 
and  pervaded  throughout  with  that  abnega¬ 
tion,  that  idealism,  that  elevation  of  senti¬ 
ment  which  are  the  essence  of  the  truest 
religion.  And  as  one  becomes  better  ac- 
quiinted  with  this  man,  and  follows  him 
in  his  never-wearying  search  after  the 
ideal,  a  search  which  transfigures  his  very 
scepticism  and  renders  even  his  dilettante- 
ism  noble,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
away  down  in  the  depths  of  that  poetic 
soul  there  may  still  be  found  a  distant 
echo  of  the  words  of  Bi  ticker  :  “  I  have 
traversed  every  sect  ;  I  have  travelled  well. 
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I  have  sought  hard  ;  but  I  have  been  able 
to  find  nothing  better  than  the  Faith  of 
Christ.” 

A  recent  writer  has  said  that  the  two 
greatest  intellectual  forces  in  France  at 
this  moment  are  M.  Renan  and  M.  Taine, 
but  I  think  that  the  influence  of  both,  and 
especially  of  the  former,  reaches  far  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  their  native  land. 
As  a  potent  factor  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Ernest  Renan  at  least  cannot  be 
ignored.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  living  man  of  letters  whose  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  civilized  world  is  more 
diffused,  more  penetrating,  and  more 
effective.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty-eight 
years  since  Ernest  Renan  attained  at  one 
bound  a  world-wide  reputation  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Vie  de  Jesus.  The  magic 
melody  of  his  incomparable  style  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  ideas  which  cause  the 
inmost  fibres  of  the  conscience  of  mankind 
to  vibrate  took  the  world  by  storm.  The 
delightful  phrases,  the  flowing  and  har¬ 
monious  periods,  and  artistic  perfection 
of  its  word  painting,  added  to  the  exqui¬ 
site  grace  of  its  perfect  dilettanteism  and 
the  seductive  sweetness  of  its  sceptical 
piety,  appealed  to  even  the  most  indiffer¬ 
ent.  None  could  help  being  touched  by 
the  tinge  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  of 
mingled  veneration  and  analytical  criti¬ 
cism,  which  flowed  from  the  suthor’s  pen 
as  he  followed  the  Crucified  One  through 
his  pilgrimages  and  sufferings  to  death. 
One  almost  fancies  one  catches  him  weep¬ 
ing  himself  at  his  unbelief  in  the  divinity 
of  the  noblest  victim  who  ever  shed  his 
blood  in  the  vindication  of  a  cause.  There 
was  here  none  of  the  polished  but  mock¬ 
ing  cynicism  of  Voltaire,  or  the  coarse 
infidelity  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and 
the  reader  found  himself  unwittingly 
taken  captive  by  the  breadth  of  erudition 
and  the  abundance  of  ideas  as  well  as  by 
the  charm  of  style. 

A  book  reprobated  by  one  half  of  the 
community  will  of  a  surety  for  that  very 
reason  be  carefully  read  by  the  other  half. 
Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
Vie  de  Jesus,  300,000  copies  of  the  work 
have  been  sold  in  France  alone,  that  coun¬ 
try  which  has  always  loved  great  enthusi¬ 
asms  and  great  glories,  while  so  furious 
was  the  tempest  of  polemics  which  its  ap¬ 
pearance  aroused  that  no  less  than  1500 
books  or  pamphlets  relating  to  it  were 
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publishe'l  within  twelve  months  of  its 
issue.  “  The  authors  who  have  influence,” 
savs  Joubert,  “  are  merely  those  who  ex¬ 
press  perfectly  what  other  men  are  think¬ 
ing  ;  who  reveal  in  people’s  minds  ideas 
or  sentiments  which  were  tending  to  the 
birth.”  And  herein  lies  to  a  great  extent 
the  secret  of  Renan’s  success.  lie  has 
used  his  incomparable  literary  skill  and  in¬ 
defatigable  powers  of  research  to  interpret 
the  mind  of  a  goodly  portion  of  his  gen- 
etatiun  to  itself.  lie  has  above  all  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  that  large  class  of  read¬ 
ers  who  belong  neither  to  the  classes  nor 
to  the  masses  ;  the  people  to  whom  the 
problems  of  life  are  everything,  and  who 
are  drawn  to  him  by  his  erudition  and 
penetrating  power  in  handling  these  prob¬ 
lems.  There  are  hundreds  who  brood 
over  the  mysteries  Renan  brooded  over, 
and  it  was  a  surprise  to  them  to  And  that 
here  was  one  who  dared  say  in  print  and 
without  reserve  what  they  hardly  dare 
think  in  the  secrecy  of  their  closets,  while 
the  evident  sincerity — that  feature  which 
gives  to  such  men  as  Newman  their  great¬ 
est  power — which  pervaded  all  his  writ¬ 
ings,  lent  them  an  additional  charm  and 
influence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity 
and  the  English  Cardinal  as  being  both 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  sincerity  of 
purpose,  but  the  mental  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  these  two  goes  much  farther  than 
that.  One  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
same  frankness,  the  same  self-sacrifice, 
the  same  devotion  to  the  ideal  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  both.  It  is  simply  a  case 
of  the  one  having  left  off  where  the  other 
hegan.  The  Epicurean  turned  Stoic,  and 
the  Stoic  turned  Epicurean.  Had  Renan 
but  received  Newman’s  early  training,  I 
doubt  if  the  world  had  ever  seen  the  Vie 
de  Jesus. 

There  are  three  principal  influences 
which  go  to  shape  human  character  :  that 
of  heredity,  that  of  locality,  and  that  of 
every-day  associations.  It  would  take 
more  time  than  the  limits  of  this  paper 
would  allow  minutely  to  trace  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Ernest  Renan  along  the  pathway  of 
life,  but  a  general  glance  at  the  influences 
which  have  moulded  his  career  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  every  one  of  us  to 
whom  the  problems  of  life  in  any  way  ap¬ 
peal. 

The  town  of  Treguier,  on  the  sombre 
Brittany  coast,  is  famous  for  nothing  if 


not  for  its  monastic  appearance  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  which,  despite  numerous 
social  upheavals,  have  never  deserted  it 
since  it  was  first  founded  by  St.  Tudwal 
in  the  later  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  first  care  of  the  ancient  pioneers  of 
Christianity  on  arriving  on  a  hospitable 
shore  was,  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  their  spiritual  welfare,  to 
build  a  monastery  and  take  possession  of 
the  land  for  a  considerable  distance  around. 
In  no  way  had  they  departed  from  their 
usual  custom  on  arriving  at  Treguier  and 
by  degrees  a  small  town  had  as  usual 
sprung  up  around  their  monastic  abode  ; 
but  the  monastery  being  the  only  raison 
d'etre  of  the  lay  town,  the  latter  did  not 
develop  very  fast.  As  the  population 
slowly  increased  the  number  of  convents 
and  monasteries  increased  likewise,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  fine 
cathedral  also  adorned  the  place.  Thus, 
even  though  Treguier  grew,  it  still  re¬ 
mained  purely  an  ecclesiastical  town,  a 
stranger  to  all  commerce  and  trade,  a  vast 
monastery  where  no  noise  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  penetrated,  where  other  men’s 
pursuits  were  called  vanity,  and  what  lay¬ 
men  call  illusion  passed  for  the  only  real¬ 
ity,  while  a  general  tranquillity  pervaded 
all.  Here  it  was  that,  in  1821,  Ernest 
Renan  was  born,  and  his  childhood  was 
passed  ;  and  the  local  influence  of  those 
early  days  has  never  been  effaced  from 
his  mind — the  broadest  scientific  and.  mod¬ 
ern  education  has  not  been  able  to  more 
than  modify  it.  Even  now,  when  he  refers 
to  sombre  old  Treguier  —  whose  very 
heauty  is  of  the  grave  and  sad  order — it  is 
in  a  tone  of  reverent  affection,  and  with  a 
sparkle  in  his  blue  Celtic  eyes  difiicult  for 
a  stranger  to  appreciate  who  knows  only 
the  melancholic  solitude  of  Brittany  with¬ 
out  being  acquainted  with  that  fidelity 
which  is  the  ground  motive  of  the  Breton 
character,  or  knowing  anything  of  the 
lively  imagination  and  strong  feeling  con¬ 
cealed  under  that  dull  and  indifferent  ex¬ 
terior,  that  tenacity  with  which  the  Breton 
clings  to  the  habits  and  beliefs  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers.  The  gray,  pensive  old  churches 
and  convents,  with  their  own  characteristic 
beauties  and  local  peculiarities,  their  faded 
mural  paintings  and  ancient  tombs,  have 
ever  been  for  him  a  centre  of  practical 
affection.  Those  stately  Romanesque  edi¬ 
fices,  which  one  sees  scattered  in  so  many 
strongly  characterized  varieties  over  the 
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face  of  Fiance,  awakened  echoes  in  his 
poetic  mind  which  nothing  has  ever  been 
able  completely  to  silence. 

But  Renan  is  not  wiiolly  a  Breton.  In 
his  veins  runs  both  Celtic  and  Latin  blood. 
Breton  by  his  father  and  Gascon  by  his 
mother,  he  attributes  to  this  complexity 
of  origin  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
which  his  life  and  works  abound.  In 
fact,  while  recognizing  the  truth  of  Challe- 
mel-Lacour’s  observation  that  “  he  thinks 
like  a  man,  feels  like  a  woman,  and  acts 
like  a  child,”  he  describes  himself  as  “  a 
tissue  of  contradictions,  the  one  half  en¬ 
gaged  in  demolishing  the  other  half  like 
the  fabulous  beast  of  Ctesias  who  ate  his 
paws  without  knowing  it.”  “I  am  by 
nature  double,”  he  says,  “  sometimes  one 
pait  of  me  laughs  while  the  other  weeps. 
So  as  there  are  two  men  in  one,  there  is 
always  one  who  has  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.”  And  it  is  this  half  Breton  and 
half  Gascon  nature  together  with  the  fact, 
as  Amiel  says,  that  “  the  Frenchman’s 
centre  of  gravity  is  always  outside  him¬ 
self,  so  that  he  is  always  thinking  of 
others,  always  playing  to  the  gallery,” 
which  perhaps  best  explains  the  various 
mental  phases  we  meet  with  in  Renan. 
At  one  moment  cold  and  disdainful  in 
negation  or  indifference,  then  dallying 
with  materialism,  and  next  fondly  embiac- 
ing  the  ideal,  and  that,  not  like  the  poet 
Gray’s,  but  in  its  highest  and  noblest  con¬ 
ception,  as  though  he  fully  appreciated 
the  fact  that  despite  the  scientific  tendency 
of  the  modern  mind  some  transcendental 
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Rousseau’s  Confessions,  so  like  that  of 
Newman’s  Apologia,  for  we  feel  that  we 
have  indeed  before  us  a  real  revelation. 
How  can  we  dispute  his  word  when  he 
tells  us  he  was  born  a  priest,  and  remains 
a  priest  at  heart?  We  cannot!  We 
feel  it  ourselves.  Ilis  Gascon  blood  and 
piieslly  education  cive  us  the  key  to  his 
whole  character.  They  explain  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  sincerity  and  irony,  the  alliance  of 
scepticism  and  dogmatism,  the  expres- 
sions  of  universal  doubt  clothed  in  relig¬ 
ious  language  which  makes  his  original¬ 
ity.*  We  find  no  shirking  of  life’s  duties 
or  pretended  disgust  with  the  battles  of 
life.  Obedience  to  duty,  perseverance, 
the  never-faltering  search  after  the  noble 
and  the  beautiful,  are  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  seem  to  him  to  be  the  sole  road  to 
happiness.  He  is  grateful  that  he  has 
lived,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  die.  W^hen 
the  end  does  come,  however,  he  wishes  it 
to  be  noble  and  grand.  In  fact,  the 
nobility  of  his  inspiration  is  ever  patent 
to  us.  “  If  I  have  at  times  wished  to  be 
a  senator,”  he  says,  ‘‘it  is  only  because 
at  that  trade  one  has  a  chance  of  being 
assassinated  or  shot.”  He  evidently 
feels,  with  Voltaire,  that  nothing  is  so 
disagreeable  as  to  be  obscurely  hanged. 

In  his  eloquent  prayer  at  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  Renan  tells  us  that  not  only 
was  he  the  son  of  a  sailor,  but  that  for 
generations  his  ancestors  had  been  toilers 
on  the  deep.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  stili  very  young,  the  family  were  left 
in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  it 


ideal  is  in  the  long  run  necessary  to 
humanity  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man’s 
spirit  for  nobler  nourishment  than  any 
materialism  has  to  offer.  Philologist,  his¬ 
torian,  theologian — to  explain  his  own 
apostasy — and  philosopher,  this  unique 
and  versatile  artist  appeals  to  every  variety 
of  intellect.  He  has  been  in  politics, 
teaching,  literature  of  all  sorts — books, 
essays,  and  plays.  But  although  an  art¬ 
ist,  for  he  makes  us  feel  there  is  a  beauty 
in  words  as  well  as  in  things,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  master  of  his  native  tongue,  one  can¬ 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  antique  candor 
which  pervades  his  entire  works  and  fasci¬ 
nates  the  reader.  One  cannot  help  but 
recognize  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
artistic  insincerity,  or  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  frankness  and  evident  sincerity 
with  which  he  delineates  his  own  portrait 
in  his  Souvenirs,  so  unlike  the  spirit  of 


was  all  they  could  do  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  Finally  his  sister  Hen¬ 
rietta — to  whom  he  says  he  owes  more 
than  he  was  ever  able  to  repay — com¬ 
menced  a  school,  while  his  elder  brother 
obtained  a  position  in  a  local  bank.  The 
author  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus,  a  delicate, 
fragile  child,  hardly  fit  to  battle  with  the 
world,  was  then  enabled  to  commence  his 
studies  at  the  little  seminary  of  Treguier. 

We  have  seen  the  religious  sentiment 
which  pervaded  the  very  air  of  the  little 
town,  and  the  local  influence  which  this 
exerted  over  the  impressionable  mind  of 
the  child  ;  and  now  in  the  little  seminary 
of  Treguier,  subjected  to  the  active  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  good  and  worthy  priests  faith- 

*  Perhaps  like  the  Pere  Hodouin,  of  whom 
he  speaks,  he  feels  he  has  not  got  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  forty  years  in  order 
to  think  like  everybody  else. 
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fill  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  country 
clergy,  begins  the  second  infiuence  which 
led  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
ethics  of  life.  “  These  worthy  priests,” 
he  tells  us  in  his  Souvenirs,  “  were  my 
first  spiritual  preceptors,  and  I  owe  to 
them  all  the  good  I  have  in  me.  I  had 
so  much  respect  for  them  that  no  doubt 
of  what  they  told  me  ever  entered  my  mind 
until  at  the  age  of  sixteen  I  came  to  Paris. 

I  have  had  many  wiser  and  more  brilliant 
masters.  I  have  never  had  any  more 
worthy  of  veneration.  It  had  been  my 
privilege  to  know  absolute  virtue,  to 
know  what  true  faith  is,  and,  although 
later  I  may  have  recognized  that  a  large 
amount  of  irony  has  been  hidden  by 
the  supreme  seducer  in  our  holiest  illu¬ 
sions,  I  have  retained  precious  memories 
of  those  days.  At  bottom  I  feel  that  my 
life  is  always  governed  by  a  Faith  T  no 
longer  possess,  for  faith  has  this  peculiar¬ 
ity,  that  although  disappeared  it  still 
makes  itself  felt.  It  still  lives  by  habit 
and  sentiment.  One  continues  to  do 
mechanically  what  one  formerly  did  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  even  as  the  lute  of 
Orpheus,  after  his  master  had  lost  his 
ideal  and  been  dragged  back  into  Hades 
by  the  nymphs  of  Bacchus,  was  capable 
of  producing  no  other  sound  than  Eury- 
dice,  Eurydice  !”  “  They  taught  us 

Latin,”  he  says  ;  ”  but  above  all  they 
sought  to  teach  us  to  be  honest,  upright 
men.”  His  tutors’  lessons  in  this  respect, 
supported  by  their  own  irreproachable 
conduct,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
Renan’s  mind,  and  no  man  can  say  that 
he  has  ever  been  heard  to  speak  with  any¬ 
thing  but  the  deepest  respect  of  those 
serious,  upright,  and  disinterested  clerics 
who  were  the  preceptors  of  his  youth. 
“  I  passed  thirteen  years  of  my  life,”  says 
he,  ”  among  priests  ;  I  never  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  scandal,  and  I  never  came 
across  any  priests  who  were  not  good  men. 
They  were  the  type  of  my  life,  and  my 
only  wish  in  life  was  to  become  like  them, 
a  professor  of  the  college  of  Treguier, 
poor,  exempt  from  all  material  cares,  es¬ 
teemed,  respected  as  they  were.”  The 
influence  these  good  men  had  on  his  after 
life  was  enormous,  for  they  not  only 
taught  him  that  the  search  after  the  ideal 
was  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  a  man,  but 
they  also  taught  him  that  Christianity  was 
the  resume  of  every  ideal.  And  no  one 
who  has  read  many  of  this  ”  destructive 


critic’s”  works  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
ineradicable  trace  of  his  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  “I  learned  later,”  he  tells  us, 
‘‘  things  which  made  me  renounce  Chris¬ 
tian  beliefs  ;  but  one  must  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  history  and  of  human  nature 
not  to  be  aware  what  an  ineffaceable  effect 
these  simple,  powerful,  aud  honest  teach¬ 
ings  have  on  the  best  minds.”  Hostile 
critics  have  not  hesitated  to  reproach 
Renan  with  this  fact,  but  without  it,  most 
people  will  agree,  his  works  would  lose 
half  their  beauty,  half  their  charm.  One 
is  too  apt  to  forget  in  addressing  such  a 
reproach  to  a  religious  historian  that  the 
great  divining  power  is  sympathy,  and 
that  to  penetrate  into  the  consciences  of 
the  believers  of  ancient  times  one  must 
one’s  self  be  possessed  of  some  sort  of 
faith,  or  at  least  by  some  influences  of  it. 
In  the  words  of  Paul  Bourget :  “  When 
a  man  wishes  to  paint  the  inner  thoughts 
of  the  souls  of  persons  for  whom  the  great 
Beyond  is  the  great,  the  unique  preoccu¬ 
pation,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  him¬ 
self  have  experieuced  to  the  full,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  those  profound  heart- 
wringings  and  heart-searchings  which  wait 
on  that  great  problem  of  death  and  des¬ 
tiny.  ”  And  here  perhaps,  more  than  any¬ 
where  else,  we  see  the  great  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Renan  and  Voltaire.  The  two  men 
have  often  been  compared  ;  but  I  think 
erroneously.  Renan  is  a  better  Voltaire, 
and,  unlike  him,  does  at  least  reeognize 
what  an  immense  value  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent  has  been  to  humanity,  what  it  has 
done  for  art,  and  the  share  it  has  had  in 
progress. 

But  to  return  :  the  days  passed  by, 
Ernest  Renan  had  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  everything  pointed  to  the  youth’s 
career  being  that  of  a  peaceful  and  hum¬ 
ble  country  cure.  But  fate  had  decreed 
otherwise.  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  then  a 
simple  Abbe,  afterward  Bishop  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  famous  as  the  man  who  shook 
the  dust  of  the  Academic  Fran5alse  off 
his  feet  on  the  day  of  Littre’s  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Immortal  Forty,  was 
at  that  time  principal  of  the  seminary  of 
St.  Nicolas  du  Chardonnat  at  Paris.  This 
zealous  and  active  priest,  consumed  with 
the  ardent  fire  of  the  most  intense  relig¬ 
ious  fervor,  had  devoted  his  life  and  bis 
energies  to  the  gathering  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  of  promising  pupils 
of  whom  he  might  one  day  make  eminent 
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priests.  A  friend  of  the  Abbe  passing 
through  Treguier  happened  by  chance  to 
crme  across  the  prize  list  of  the  local  col¬ 
lege,  and  his  interest  was  awakened  by 
seeing  the  name  of  Ernest  Kenan  so  far  in 
advance  of  bis  fellow-pupils,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  department  of  mathematics, 
for,  his  mind  having  always  been  peculiar¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  abstract,  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  passionate  liking  for  the  study  of 
that  branch  of  science.  The  Abbe’s  friend 
quickly  brought  his  discovery  to  the  notice 
of  M.  Dupanloup,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1836,  a  bursary  was  offered  to  the 
young  student  by  the  Principal  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnat.  Needless  to  say, 
his  family  accepted  this  unlooked-for  offer 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  for  it  gave 
to  the  youth  the  chance  of  an  exceptional 
education. 

“We  had  no  time  for  reflection,”  says 
M.  Renan.  “  I  was  spending  the  holidays 
with  a  friend  at  a  village  close  to  Treguier. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  September  a 
messenger  came  for  me.  Even  now  that 
return  home  comes  back  to  me  as  though 
it  were  only  yesterday.  I  had  about  a 
league  to  go  on  foot  across  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  The  bell  for  vespers  echoing  from 
steeple  to  steeple  was  just  being  rung. 
Ailing  the  air  with  a  sense  of  calm,  of  re¬ 
pose,  and  of  melancholy  serenity,  an  apt 
image  of  the  life  I  was  about  to  quit  for¬ 
ever.  ” 

Three  days  later  the  little  Breton  en¬ 
tered  the  great  house  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  Abbe  Dupanloup  had  made 
the  training  ground  of  the  future  comba¬ 
tants  in  the  great  Aght.  To  Kenan  the 
change  from  dreamy,  unpractical  Biittany 
to  vivacious,  restless  Paris,  from  his  quiet, 
gentle,  old  preceptors  at  Treguier  to  the 
enthusiastic,  indefatigable  superior  of  St. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnat,  was  tremendous. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  longer  the  same 
life  he  lived,  no  longer  the  same  religion 
he  practised.  Possessed,  however,  of  that 
contented  mind  which  surpasseth  all  riches 
and  gifted  by  nature,  or  St.  Yves  de  la 
Verite,  with  a  never-failing  fund  of  good- 
humor,  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  the 
changed  order  of  things,  and  threw  him¬ 
self  with  the  greatest  ardor  into  his  new 
studies.  For  M.  Dupanloup  had  his  own 
ideas  on  education,  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  peaceful  Breton  priests,  and  in  which 
the  enthusiastic  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  Ane  aits  walked  hand  in  hand 


with  the  keenest  religious  training.  Ever 
on  the  look-out  for  talent,  the  Abbe  ob¬ 
tained  and  exercised  over  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  an  immense  influence.  Alternating 
literature  with  dogma,  this  incomparable 
preceptor  lived  solely  for  and  with  his 
pupils,  carefully  watching  over  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  gradual  awakening,  expansion, 
and  ripening  of  their  intellects,  until,  as 
Kenan  himself  says,  “  he  was  for  roe  what 
he  was  for  all  of  us,  a  principle  of  life,  a 
sort  of  god.” 

“  There  is  a  great  resemblance,”  says 
M.  Bourget,  “  between  this  prelate  of  the 
nineteenth  century  inebriated  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Virgil,  for  lloincr,  for  Titus- 
Levy,  for  noble  prose  and  harmonious 
verse,  and  thase  cardinals  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  who  translated  in  Ciceronian  periods 
their  moral  reflections  and  theological 
ideas.” 

For  three  years  Ernest  Kenan  lived  in 
this  intellectual  nursery,  until  the  simple 
Breton  peasant  had  become  the  priestly 
scholar,  the  excellent  humanist,  the  ad¬ 
mirer  as  well  as  the  disciple  of  the  great 
writers  and  thinkers  of  the  century. 
Chateaubriand  was  now  something  more 
to  him  than  a  mere  name.  The  verses  of 
Lamaitine  and  Victor  Hugo  were  no 
longer  closed  books  to  the  student,  while 
the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  facts  which  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  by  a  simple  look  of  holy  horror 
or  a  mere  pious  and  deprecatory  shake  of 
the  head.  He  had  begun  to  know  the 
world  and  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
fame.  Hitherto,  daring  the  golden  days 
of  his  early  youth, 

“  He  had  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was 
beauty 

now,  like  all  strong  men  for  whom  great 
work  is  waiting, 

“  He  woke  and  fonnd  that  life  was  duty." 

Hitherto  the  student’s  thoughts  had  been 
essentially  disinterested  and  centred  wholly 
in  the  career  for  which  he  was  preparing, 
now  he  began  to  look  outward  instead  of 
only  inward,  though  still  his  heait  was 
wholly  in  his  work,  and  the  priesthood  as 
yet  his  one  end  and  aim.  But  while  his 
intellectual  training  was  being  thus  well 
attended  to  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be 
imagined  that  his  moral  training,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  vocation  for  which  he  was 
destined,  was  being  forgotten.  “  My 
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masters  taught  me  besides,”  he  says, 
“  something  worth  infinitely  more  than  a 
critical  mind  or  philosophic  wisdom  ; 
they  taught  me  the  love  of  truth,  respect 
for  the  right,  and  the  seriousness  of  life.” 
Such  an  impression  did  these  lessons  make 
on  his  mind  that  he  at  last  came  to  look 
upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  really 
noble  one  ;  every  lucrative  profession  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  servile  and  unworthy  of  a 
true  man  ;  and  despite  the  mental  trans¬ 
formation  he  has  undergone  he  has  always 
insisted,  and  still  insists,  that  existence 
apart  from  a  heroic  conception  of  duty  is 
the  most  frivolous  thing  imaginable,  while 
the  sole  aim  of  a  noble  life  should  be  the 
disinterested  pursuit  of  the  ideal.  The 
lives  of  the  leaders  of  men  alone  interest¬ 
ed  him,  while  his  books  were  his  only  at¬ 
traction  ;  but  the  literary  instinct  had 
always  been  strong  within  him,  and  he 
could  not  fail  naturally  to  take  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  every  intellectual  movement. 
“  And  what  will  you  be  when  you  are  a 
man  ?”  asked  a  young  playmate  of  him 
when  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
six.  “  Me  !”  he  replied  ;  “  I  shall  make 
books.”  ‘‘Oh,  you  want  to  be  a  libra¬ 
rian  ?”  “  Dear  me,  no  !  I  want  to  make 

them  myself.  To  write  them  !”  said  the 
little  lad. 

From  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicolas  du 
Chardonnat  Ernest  Kenan  proceeded  to 
Issy,  a  dependency  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  the 
enviions  of  Paiis,  to  enter  upon  his  last 
course  before  finally  entering  the  priest¬ 
hood.  Here  for  two  more  years  the  study 
of  theology  and  the  Bible  absorbed  his 
whole  attention,  and  here  it  was  that  his 
first  doubts  of  the  divine  inspiration  of 
that  book  revealed  themselves.  But  it 
was  during  his  last  two  years  at  St.  Sul¬ 
pice  itself,  which  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies  had  served  as  the  last  stepping-stone 
between  lay  life  and  the  priesthood,  that 
the  student  came  really  face  to  face  with 
the  Bible  and  the  sources  of  Christianity, 
resulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the  very 
foundations  of  his  life  as  he  had  hitherto 
conceived  it.  Here  that  long  and  silent 
inward  struggle  between  revealed  religion 
and  scientific  theology  took  place,  in 
which,  after  devoting  the  entire  energies 
of  his  ardent  mind  to  the  study  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  the  Semitic  languages, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  German 
philologist  Geseuius,  and  the  even  more 
scholarly  Ewald,  the  hypercritical  mind  of 


Renan  found  itself  unable  to  apply  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  the  grammatical 
interpretation  which  one  applies  to  every 
other  ancient  book  without  meeting  at 
every  step  characters  incompatible  with 
the  notion  of  their  supernatural  origin, 
and  often  finding  between  them  contradic¬ 
tions  which  the  artifices  of  commentators 
only  made  more  manifest.  He  had  now 
begun  to  appreciate  the  shrewdness  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  led  M.  Gottefroy,  one  of 
his  masters  at  Issy,  to  say  to  him  on  one 
occasion,  when  reproaching  him  for  his 
devotion  to  study  :  “You  are  no  Chris¬ 
tian  !”  And  as  all  through  that  night 
there  had  sounded  in  his  ears  like  thunder 
those,  to  him,  awful  words,  so  now  all 
through  the  busy  day  and  the  restless  night 
there  kept  whispering  to  his  mind  with  an 
invincible  persistence  the  thought  :  “It 
is  not  true  !”  Fora  longtime  he  repulsed 
this  idea  as  a  diabolic  madness,  but  con¬ 
tinued  research  only  tended  to  augment 
his  disagreement  with  the  orthodox  Bib¬ 
lical  interpretations,  until,  finally,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  terrible  con¬ 
clusion  :  If  the  holy  Books  are  not  exempt 
from  error  they  are  not  divinely  inspired, 
and  if  the  inspiration  disappears  one  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  \anishes,  and 
with  this  dogma  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church.  Under  these  circumstances,  after 
having  preserved  his  faith  up  to  an  age  of 
ripe  reflection,  and  cariied  his  piety  to  a 
degree  of  supreme  self-sacrifice,  the  stu¬ 
dent  found  himself  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge  that  his  faith  was  at  any  rate  not 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  his  becoming 
a  sincere  piiest,  and,  with  more  character 
than  Lamennais,  courageously  recognizing 
that  one’s  outward  life  should  be  in  accord 
with  one’s  inward  thoughts,  and  one’s 
actions  with  one’s  ideas,  he  preferred 
rather  to  renounce  the  career  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  which  the  best  years  of  his  life 
had  been  spent  than  convert  the  most 
revered  beliefs  into  an  odious  comedy. 

For  a  man  who  is  a  sceptic  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  best  suits  his  personal  convenience, 
or  best  serves  his  own  purposes,  society 
can  but  feel  the  bitterest  contempt ;  but 
what  can  one  say  to  men  who  have  com¬ 
menced  by  faith,  whose  piety,  fervor,  and 
self-sacrifice  have,  fronr  constant  exercise, 
become  as  part  of  themselves  ;  who  have 
sunk  their  souls,  so  to  speak,  in  their  be¬ 
lief,  consecrated  their  lives  to  what  they 
hold  to  be  absolute  truth,  and  who  one 
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day  find  that  faith  begin  to  crumble  be¬ 
neath  the  exigencies  of  a  too  critical  mind, 
until  it  finally  slips  away  altogether, 
launching  him  into  the  dark  gulf  of  uni¬ 
versal  uncertainty,  into  the  glacial  depth 
of  infinite  space. 

Ernest  Kenan  left  St.  Sulpice  with  the 
dreary  prospect  before  him  of  an  existence 
to  be  remade  from  beginning  to  end,  under 
conditions  both  depressing  and  redoubt¬ 
able,  while  his  state  of  .  mind  is  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  melancholy  words  of  Euripi¬ 
des  : 

“  Oft  is  my  heart  of  bitter  doubt  the  prey, 

If  Crod,  or  chance,  or  mortal  lot  holds  sway." 

The  reasons  which  led  him  to  take  this 
vital  step  were,  he  tells  us,  entirely  of  a 
philological  and  critical  order,  and  in  no 
sense  of  a  metaphysical,  political,  or  moral 
nature. 

When,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1845,  he 
descended  the  steps  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
made  his  w’ay  to  the  little  hotel  across  the 
square,  where  he  had  engaged  a  room,  he 
thought  he  had  only  broken  with  a  pro¬ 
fession.  lie  found  later  that  he  bad 
broken  with  Christianity  itself.  “  But,” 
as  M.  Scherer  says,  “  can  one  leave  Chris- 
tianity  as  one  leaves  a  Church  ?  Can  one 
be  said  to  have  broken  with  it  because  one 
wishes  to  catch  its  true  character  in  its 
origin,  to  have  preserved  for  it  through 
all  a  tender  interest,  and  to  feel  one’s  self 
continually  led  back  to  it,  as  to  the  most 
fecund  subject  of  research  and  thought  ?'  ’ 
Even  to-day  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  seminary  on 
his  mind  and  on  his  studies.  To  my  mind 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Plato  one  recognizes 
in  him  as  the  St.  Thomas. 

Life  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  of  a 
rose-colored  hue  to  this  seeker  after  truth, 
but  perhaps  his  greatest  trouble  was  the 
grief  with  which  his  mother — to  whom, 
like  all  Frenchmen,  he  was  passionately 
devoted — received  the  news  of  his  change 
of  views.  Her  pitiable  letters  wrung  his 
heart.  A  dozen  times  a  day  as  a  child  he 
would  run  to  her  and  say  :  “  Mother,  are 
you  satisfied  with  me  ?”  and  now  he  felt 
for  the  first  time  she  would  be  compelled 
to  answer  No  !  But  if  his  views  on  re¬ 
ligion  had  changed  his  disposition  re¬ 
mained  unaltered,  and  when  she  found 
that  the  same  loving  considerateness  which 
had  always  characterized  him  was  still 
there,  as  in  all  things  the  wound  healed 
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little  by  little,  until  at  last  she  was  fain  to 
confess  that  the  only  visible  change  in  her 
son  was  his  dress. 

On  leaving  the  seminary  Renan’s  first 
care  was  to  find  some  occupation,  for  he 
conld  not  afford  to  remain  idle.  Thrown 
on  the  world,  which,  deprived  of  the 
magic  warmth  hitherto  given  to  it  by  his 
religious  fervor,  now  appeared  dreary, 
cold,  and  devoid  of  all  interest ;  practically 
without  resources,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
from  his  sister  Henrietta — to  whom  he 
afterward  dedicated  his  Vie  de  Jesus — a 
loan  of  £50,  the  sum  total  of  her  savings, 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  supply  his  pres¬ 
ent  wants.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
professors  of  St.  Sulpice  he  soon  obtained 
employment  in  a  small  school,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  commenced  his  studies  for 
his  degree  at  the  University.  This,  for  an 
intellect  trained  as  his  had  been,  proved 
to  be  mere  child’s  play.  Exactly  three 
years  after  quitting  St.  Sulpice  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  first  in  philosophy,  and  secured 
the  Volney  prize  from  the  Institute  of 
France  for  an  essay  on  the  Semitic  Lan¬ 
guages.  From  that  day,  absorbed  in  his 
work,  and  spending  most  of  his  time 
among  his  papers  in  his  study,  and  still 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Sulpice,  Ernest 
Renan— as  a  vigorous  writer  and  original 
thinker — has  progressed  steadily  along  the 
road  of  prosperity,  fame,  and  honor ; 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  that  school  which  from  the  thirteenth 
century  has  attracted  the  learned  men  of 
all  nations.  Rector  of  the  College  of 
France,  and  elected  in  1878,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Claude  Bernard,  one  of  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Forty  ;  but,  alas  !  still  measuring 
the  universe  by  the  measure  of  his  own 
mind,  and  allowing  nothing  but  hollow 
space  without.  His^  illusions  gone,  his 
principles  kept,  but  still  not  one  whit 
nearer  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  the  origin  of  things  and  the  destinies  of 
humanity. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that,  to  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  Renan’s  temperament  and  versatile 
powers,  that  passionate  devotion  to  a  hope 
which  characterizes  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  should  have  proved  the  most  tempt¬ 
ing  subject  for  his  intellect  to  engage  upon 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  outer 
world.  Surely  none  knew  better  than  he 
the  history  of  that  Church  without  the 
pale  of  which  he  now  stood,  and  which, 
according  to  things  natural,  had  little  by 
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little  developed  in  such  an  extraordinary 
manner  until  it  had  attained  to  the  very 
highest  summit  of  power.  None  knew 
better  than  he  the  many  crises  through 
which  it  had  passed,  and  the  terrible  blows 
which  the  Greek  schism,  the  Lutheran 
schism,  and  the  French  revolution  of  ’89 
had  dealt  it.  But  he  must  go  further  back 
than  that.  It  was  not  the  development  of 
that  Church  which  tempted  him,  but  the 
origin  of  its  faith  and  the  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity — tlie  origin  of  a  faith  with  which, 
like  Leibnitz'  and  Malebranche,  he  still 
struggled,  and  which  offers  such  a  vast 
field  to  critical  curiosity  and  erudition. 
To  a  historian  and  philosopher  like  lienan 
the  great  question  of  Nature’s  object 
proved  an  irresistible  attraction.  The 
\Vhy  of  the  world,  and  the  world  has  it  a 
Why  ?  To  us  the  term  “  the  world”  has 
but  one  signification  :  mankind  and  man¬ 
kind’s  responsibility.  As  Scherer  says  : 
“  Let  the  Trinity,  life  to  come,  heaven, 
hell,  cease  to  be  dogmas  and  spiritual 
realities  ;  let  the  letter  and  the  forms  dis¬ 
appear,  the  human  question  must  still  re¬ 
main.  How  is  man  led  to  be  truly  a  man  ? 
When  wo  contemplate  this  material  ex¬ 
istence,  the  ideas  which  irresistibly  rise  in 
our  minds  must  inevitably  be  :  What  is 
the  end  and  the  aim  of  all  this  ?”  To 
obtain  a  reply  it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge 
in  any  speculative  theories,  for  the  con¬ 
science  of  every  man  gives  him  the  solu¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  you  ask  whence  comes 
that  law  of  conscience  which  none  are  able 
to  ignore,  whence  comes  that  judge  en¬ 
throned  within  a  man  who  is  never  tired 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  most  insig¬ 
nificant  action  and  thought,  one’s  mind  is 
carried  irresistibly  onward  beyond  the 
power  of  conception,  until  at  last  we  are 
glad  to  find  a  resting-place  behind  a  Power 
so  much  greater  and  so  much  more  won¬ 
derful  than  ourselves  that  we  are  unable  to 
realize  it  in  material  form. 

“  Life,”  says  the  Cardinal  to  John 
Inglesant,  “  is  the  sole  study  worthy  of 
man  and  John  Inglesant  found  it  in¬ 
finitely  more  interesting  than  opinions  and 
theories.  Since  1863,  when  the  Vie  de 
Jhus  first  appeared,  Kenan  has  been  try- 
ing  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  life. 
Like  the  Cardinal  in  John  Inglesant ^  his 
interest  is  all  with  humanity  and  its  hopes, 
endeavoring  to  fathom  it  rather  than  to 
reform  it  !  Treating  it  in  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  manner  to  Lamartine,  who  saw  every¬ 


where  only  evil  where  good  could  easily 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  finding  nowhere 
any  more  heroic  notions  of  life  than  that 
supplied  by  Christianity,  and  never  get¬ 
ting  any  nearer  that  ideal  of  which  he  is 
always  in  search  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  purity  of  the 
Jewish  Messiah  and  the  heroism  of  the 
Martyrs,  and  finding  no  more  glorious 
names  on  the  roll  of  mankind  than  those 
of  St.  Paul,  St.  Francis  d’Assisi  (whom 
Dean  Milman  describes  as  the  most  gentle 
and  blameless  of  the  saints),  and  St.  Au¬ 
gustin,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  that  vast 
field  of  thought  and  conjecture  Renau 
should  have  found  sufficient  material  to 
occtrpy  another  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
In  his  works  on  this  subject,  he  more  than 
ever  proves  himself  a  writer.  History  is 
supplemented  by  his  vivacity  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  his  style,  his  felic¬ 
ity  of  expression,  and  the  clearness  and 
profusion  of  his  ideas.  “  He  charms,” 
as  Scherer  says,  “  because  he  thinks  and 
makes  you  think.”  Here  and  there  one 
may  come  across  an  affectation  of  frivolity, 
birt  it  is  forgotten  in  the  many  noble  les¬ 
sons,  the  fruit  of  his  wide  experience, 
which  fall  from  his  lips.  For  though  he 
has  produced  a  prodigious  variety  of 
works,  such  as  the  History  of  the  Semitic 
Languages  and  the  translations  from  the 
original  Hebrew  of  the  Books  of  Job,  Ec¬ 
clesiastes,  and  the  Psalms,  it  is  by  the 
seven  volumes  composing  the  History  of 
the  Origins  of  Christianity — The  Life  of 
Jesus,  The  Apostles,  St.  Paul,  Antichrist, 
The  Evangelists  and  the  Second  Christian 
Generation,  Tie  Christian  Church,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  End  of  the  An¬ 
cient  World — that  he  is  best  known  to 
fame.  The  general  title  of  this  series  of 
works  is,  however,  somewhat  misleading, 
for  “  History”  conveys  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  sufficiently  numerous  and  reliable  facts 
leading  us  on,  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
from  one  point  to  another.  In  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Christianity,  however,  this  con¬ 
nectedness  is  entirely  wanting,  and  this  it 
is  more  than  anything  else  which  gives  to 
Christianity  its  extraordinary  character. 
Could  anything  be  more  marvellous  in  the 
usual  course  of  events  than  that  the  religion 
of  an  obscure  and  despised  people,  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  should 
have  given  birth  to  beliefs  which  constitute 
to-dav  the  foundations  of  the  moral  life  of 
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the  civilized  world,  and  that  the  igno¬ 
minious  execution  which  seemed  to  con¬ 
summate  its  defeat  siiould  have  become 
the  gauge  of  its  victory  ?  The  informa¬ 
tion  we  possess  of  the  life  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  is  of  the  very  scantiest  de¬ 
scription.  His  very  name  is  ignored  by 
the  liouian  historians  of  his  time,  while  of 
the  Apostles  we  know  even  less.  Our 
knowledge  of  how  and  where  they  lived 
and  of  how  and  where  they  died  is  found¬ 
ed  solely  on  the  vaguest  tradition.  The 
only  one  of  them  whose  character  and 
actions  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
authentic  records  is  St.  Paul,  who,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  an 
Apostle  at  all.  From  his  time  to  the  end 
of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  we  have  no  historic  data  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  of  how  and  by 
what  means  the  new  religion  was  spread 
from  end  to  end  of  the  known  world,  of 
whom  for  over  a  hundred  years  carried  it 
there,  of  how  a  few  poor  Jews  were  able 
to  overthrow  the  philosophies  and  myth¬ 
ologies  of  the  Pagan  world.  When  one 
comes  to  face  these  questions,  he  finds 
himself  reduced  to  very  vague  indications 
and  uncertain  conjectures.  The  visible 
results  are  there,  but  the  causes  which 
brought  them  about  remain  in  impene¬ 
trable  obscurity.  It  was  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  which  the  history  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  presents  to  us  that  Renan  undertook 
to  recount,  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  to 
what  an  extent  his  history  must,  at  the 
most  critical  period,  have  depended  on  his 
own  poetic  and  vivacious  imagination,  and 
taking  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  does,  as  a  type 
simply  of  the  greatest  human  excellence, 
he  only  succeeds  in  making  us  feel  what  an 
unsolvabic  enigma  Christianity  and  its 
effects  upon  the  world  remains  with  his 
theory.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  even 
agree  with  his  picture  of  the  Messiah,  for 
I  cannot  imagine  gayety  and  wit  and  joy¬ 
ousness  in  connection  with  that  prophet 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  the  destinies  of  his  people  and  of 
mankind. 

To  me,  Kenan,  with  his  wonderful 
powers  of  delineation,  is  continually  being 
thus  led  away  by  his  strong  feelings  and 
poetic  images.  Everywhere  dominated  by 
his  ideal  as  Hegel  is  with  his  Idea,  Scho¬ 
penhauer  with  his  Will,  and  Hartmann  with 
his  Instinct,  he  appears  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  conceive  God  as  personal 


or  impersonal  any  more  than  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  the  universe  as  finite  or  infinite,  or 
space  as  either  void  or  full,  and  that  we 
have  difficulty  in  allowing  a  first  cause 
which  may  not  itself  be  an  effect,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  shall  not  itself  have  been 
created.  In  questions  where  analogies  are 
absent  comparisons  fail,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  contradictions  into  which  the  mind 
must  inevitably  fall  in  dealing  with  such 
matters  are  apparent  We  cannot  call 
anything  a  certainty,  and  outside  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  we  have  only  philosophical 
speculations  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and 
the  tendency  of  mankind  to  judge  every¬ 
thing  by  his  own  inward  perceptions.  If 
the  universe  is  explained  by  the  Creator, 
then  where,  asks  the  analytical  philoso¬ 
pher  exultingly,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
Creator,  or  why  is  he  inexplicable  ?  But 
what  does  he  offer  you  in  exchange  ?  A 
theory  of  spontaneous  creation  and  auto¬ 
matic  development  a  thousand  times  more 
wonderful  than  that  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Blowitz  :  “  A  sub¬ 
stitution  of  gravitation  for  the  laws  of  God, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  everlasting  har¬ 
mony  of  Nature  by  successive  aggregations 
arising  out  of  chaos,  in  fulfilraent  of  an 
unconscious  and  sublime  ordonnance.” 
“  Beyond  the  universe,”  says  Scherer, 
‘‘  neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  naturalist 
can  go  without  passing  from  the  domain 
of  pure  science  to  that  of  theological 
hypothesis.  We  talk  of  the  Universe, 
Humanity,  the  Ideal,  the  Absolute  ;  but 
can  we  endow  with  reality  these  figures  of 
speech  ?  The  Infinite  is  simply  the  Inde¬ 
finable,  the  Absolute  tbe  absence  of  all 
limits  which  constitute  the  Relative.” 

From  this  point  of  view  wo  cannot  con¬ 
sider  Renan’s  works  to  possess  much  sci¬ 
entific  value,  but  I  do  think  an  enormous 
signification  is  to  be  attached  to  them  in 
the  history  of  Ideas,  for  a  solitary  educa¬ 
tion  appears  to  open  eyes  which  in  the 
midst  of  companions  and  engagements  are 
too  apt  to  remain  closed.  His  portrait  of 
St.  Paul  in  The  Apostles  is  both  original 
and  realistic,  while  few  things  could  be 
finer  than  his  picture  of  the  Emperor  Nero 
in  Antichrist.  But  .of  all  the  products  of 
his  fecund  pen  that  which  appears  to  me 
to  possess  pre-eminently  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est  and  charm  is  his  Souvenirs.  It  abounds 
in  those  original  colorings,  those  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  mental  refraction,  those  varieties  of 
style,  and  that  beauty,  majesty  and  sim- 
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plicity  of  phraseology  which  render  the 
perfections  of  Renan’s  works  no  merely 
negative  qualities.  Here  we  see  the  man 
as  he  really  is,  and,  despite  the  prevalent 
pessimism  of  the  present  day,  we  find  that 
there  still  exist  magnificent  ideals  and  noble 
thoughts,  pure  souls  and  heroic  hearts. 
There  are  times  in  life  when  one  looks 
back  into  the  past  more  willingly  than 
into  the  future,  and  when,  like  the  pedes¬ 
trian  wearied  with  the  distance  travelled, 
one  finds  a  melancholy  joy  in  turning  to 
look  once  more  at  the  road  over  which  he 
has  passed  ;  so  there  is  a  softer  touch  in 
this  philosopher’s  Souvenirs  as  he  lifts  the 
veil  of  the  past  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works.  Behind  him  he  sees  a  tangible 
reality,  before  him  nothing  but  an  infini¬ 
tude  of  time  and  an  infinitude  of  space. 
Starting  in  life  he  was  governed  at  the 
outset  by  immutable  dogmas,  inflexible 
rules,  universal  trrrths  ;  then  comes  the 
contact  with  life,  the  study  of  history,  the 
habit  of  analyzing,  until  he  ends  up  like 
Benjamin  Constant  by  imagining  no  prop¬ 
osition  is  true  and  doubting  everything. 
Finding  in  all  dogmas  and  in  all  theories 
something  which  attracts  himself,  he  is 
now  as  a  spiritualist  against  the  material¬ 
ist,  and  anon  a  materialist  fighting  the 
spiritualist. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Ernest  Renan’s  life, 
and  even  this  hasty  and  superficial  glimpse 
at  the  nature  of  the  trials  through  which  he 
has  passed  should  at  least  help  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  vast  ditference  existing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Rousseau  school.  His 
works  have  at  least  not  been  written  sim¬ 
ply  to  satisfy  his  pride  in  defying  the 
judgment  of  God  and  man.  No  ;  rather 
let  us  think  of  him  as  Thales,  who  looked 
so  long  upward  to  the  stars,  heedless  of 
the  earth  on  which  he  walked,  that  he  at 
last  fell  into  the  water.  It  was  afterward 
said  that  had  he  looked  into  the  water  he 
miffht  have  seen  the  stars,  but  looking  to 
the  stars  he  could  not  see  the  water. 


Whatever  critics  may  think  and  say  of 
Renan  and  his  conclusions,  his  works  have 
at  least  been  produced  in  sincerity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  faithfulness  of  heart.  No  doubt 
they  will  find  in  them  much  to  condemn 
on  the  ground  of  erring  judgment,  but 
they  must  allow  that  he  has  by  his  labors 
well  earned  his  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  that  galaxy  of  elegant  essayists,  brilliant 
critics,  and  profound  thinkers  who  have 
helped  to  make  the  century  renowned. 
One  of  those  intellectual  giants  of  earth 
who  still  live  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
arouse  our  admiration.  Others  there  are 
— lesser  lights,  famous  in  their  degree — 
by  whom  the  world  has  been  enlightened 
and  refined  ;  but  Ernest  Renan  stands 
forth  conspicuous  among  them  as  one  of 
the  loftier  spirits  of  our  time,  one  of  those 
who  must  leave  indelible  traces  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  a  distinctive  mark  on 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  And  if  be  has 
unfortunately  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  life  and  his  consummate  intellect  to 
endeavoring  to  pierce  the  shadows  and 
darkness  which  overwhelm  that  unbound¬ 
ed  prospect  of  eternity  lying  before  us — 
to  trying  to  solve  in  his  own  way  some  of 
the  great  mysteries  which  surround  us, 
forgetful  that  science  demonstiates  that 
the  progress  of  the  world  has  not  been 
achieved  by  men  refusing  to  believe  or 
submit  to  that  which  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  the  reverse — let  us  try  to  re¬ 
member  that  many  weaknesses,  even  many 
errors  and  faults,  have  their  own  peculiar 
beauty,  and  that  matters  human  inspire 
but  two  thoughts  in  well-balanced  hearts  : 
admiration  and  pity.  Renan — that  St. 
Thomas  of  to-day — deserves  both  ! 

‘  ‘  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  andden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.” 

—  Westminster  Review. 
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BY  RT.  HON.  W. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  real  literary  in- 
terest  that  there  should  be  published  in 
Calcutta  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  Christian  learning,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oxford  Mission  to  India, 


E.  GLADSTONE. 

and  depending  upon  the  contributions  of 
Native  as  well  as  of  British  writers  ;  and 
further,  that  it  should  attract  the  support 
of  so  distinguished  a  Hebraist  and  Biblical 
scholar  as  Professor  Cheyne.  An  article 
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by  this  Professor*  furnishes  the  point  of 
depat ture  for  the  following  remarks  upon 
a  subject  of  interest  alike  in  itself  and  in 
its  relation  to  other  and  yet  wider  subjects. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Cheyne 
that  there  is  a  doctrine  of  immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  finds  it  in  Psalms 
xvi.,  xvii.,  xxxvi.,  xlix.,  Ixiii.,  Ixxiii.  lie 
thinks  he  has  proved  that  these  Psalms 
were  composed  “  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Persian  rule  over  Palestine.”  In  the 
Review,  however,  he  does  not  enter  upon 
the  date  of  these  Psalms  :  but  states  a 
principle  which  serves  as  a  convenient 
text  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  touched 
by  it.  The  principle  is  thisf  : — 

It  involves  a  much  greater  strain  npon  faith 
to  hold  that  the  wonderful  intuition  of  immor¬ 
tality  was  granted  so  early  as  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon,  than  to  bring  the  Psalms 
in  question  down  to  the  late  Persian  age. 

The  general  doctrine  which  appears  to 
be  here  conveyed  is  to  something  like  the 
following  effect  :  that  the  human  race  ad¬ 
vances  through  experience,  heredity,  and 
tradition,  from  infancy  towards  maturity  ; 
that  the  mind,  subjected  to  these  educative 
agencies,  undergoes  a  process  of  expan¬ 
sion,  and  becomes  capable  in  a  later  age 
of  accepting  intelligently  what  in  an  earlier 
age  it  could  not  have  been  fit  to  receive. 
In  my  opinion  such  a  doctrine  requires  an 
important  qualification  ;  because  moral 
elements,  as  well  as  those  which  are  intel¬ 
lectual,  go  to  form  our  capability  of  profit¬ 
able  reception,  and  because  it  depends 
upon  the  due  proportion  and  combination 
of  the  two  whether  an  advance  in  the 
understanding  shall  or  shall  not  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  truth.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  the  doctrine  stand.  If  it 
stands,  it  sustains  a  presumption  that 
knowledge  with  respect  to  a  future  life, 
after  once  being  imparted,  improved  in 
the  early  stages  of  human  history  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  But,  as  yet,  the  doctrine 
rests  only  on  the  footing  of  an  argument 
a  priori.  From  this  there  actually  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  argument  derivable  from 
positive  testimony.  Docs  our  information 
with  regard  to  the  religions  of  the  ancients 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  sense  of  a 
future  world  advanced,  or  that  it  receded, 

*  Indian  Church  Q,mrierly  Review,  April, 
1891,  No.  2,  p.  127.  (Calcutta  :  Oxford  Mis¬ 
sion  Press  ;  London  :  Masters,  78  New  Bond 
Street.) 

t  Ibid.,  p.  128. 


as  “  the  years  rolled  into  the  centuries,” 
and  as  civilization  assumed  more  positive 
and  consolidated  forms  ?  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  all  along  that  the  question  before  us 
is  not  whether  the  knowledge  of  a  future 
state  was  evolved  by  man  subjectively 
from  his  own  thoughts,  or  was  divinely 
imparted.  The  present  question  is  only 
whether,  when  once  received,  this  particu¬ 
lar  article  of  religious  knowledge  progres¬ 
sively  advanced  along  with  the  general 
growth  of  intelligence,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  declined. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  quit  alto¬ 
gether  this  question  of  presumption  a  jonort 
without  drawing  an  inference  in  parallel 
subject-matter,  which  appears  to  me  rele¬ 
vant,  and  rather  strong. 

If  the  advance  of  civilization  imported 
the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  if  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  intelligence  quickened  the  mental 
eye  for  the  perception  of  things  beyond 
the  material  range,  this  quickening,  it  is 
obvious,  would  be  available,  not  for  the 
future  only,  but  for  the  unseen  world  at 
large,  both  as  to  a  standing  consciousness 
of  its  existence,  and  as  to  a  readiness  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  the  presence  on 
earth,  and  in  human  affairs,  of  any  beings 
by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  peopled. 

It  is  intelligible,  indeed,  that  a  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  drawn  between  a  belief  in 
Providence,  and  a  belief  in  Theophany, 
or  in  the  marvellous  under  any  of  its  many 
forms.  Let  us  accept  this  distinction.  It 
will  still,  I  apprehend,  remain  undeniable 
that  the  onward  movement  of  ancient 
civilization  did  not  in  practice  enliven, 
but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to 
weaken  or  efface  the  belief  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Providence  ;  in  an  unseen  but  con¬ 
stant  superintendence  and  direction  of 
human  affairs  by  the  Divine  power.  I 
take  Homer  and  Ilerodotos  as  two  men 
vho,  while  separated  in  time  by  a  number 
of  centuries  even  greater  than  the  four 
which  the  historian  allows,  were  both  of 
them,  according  to  the  lights  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  their  day,  pious  men.  But  how 
far  stronger,  more  familiar,  and  more 
vivid,  is  the  sense  of  a  Providence  truly 
divine,  of  the  theos  and  tkeoi  quite  apart 
from  polytheistic  limitations,  in  Homer 
than  in  Ilerodotos.  Take  another  step, 
say  of  half  a  century,  from  Herodotos  to 
Thucydides  ;  and  you  encounter  a  work 
of  history  generally  as  perfect  in  its 
manipulation  as  the  highest  productions 
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of  Phidias  ;  but  a  work,  also,  the  author 
of  which  bad  lost  all  touch  of  the  religious 
idea,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  see,  what 
even  Agnosticism  thinks  it  sees,  the  fact 
of  a  mighty  or  an  almighty  power  work¬ 
ing  behind  an  impenettable  curtain. 
Well  :  during  the  interval  of  time  be¬ 
tween  Homer  and  Thucydides  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Greece  in  civilization  had  been  im¬ 
mense  ;  but  she  had  lost  her  grasp  of  the 
doctrine  of  Providence,  of  the  nearness  of 
deity  to  man,  of  its  living  care  for  human 
affairs  and  interests.  And  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  speculations  of  Plato,  an  in¬ 
tellect  more  muscular,  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  more  entirely  Greek — the  intel¬ 
lect  of  Aristotle — places  the  element  of 
deity  at  a  distance  from  human  life  as 
wide  as  that  of  the  Lucretian  heaven. 
This  was  not,  evidently,  because  of  a  de¬ 
cline  in  intellectual  capacity.  But  the 
aggregate  of  the  influences  operative  upon 
human  perception  had  enfeebled  the  sense 
of  the  unseen  present.  The  presumption, 
though  (thus  far)  no  more  than  a  pre¬ 
sumption,  herewith  arises  that  it  would 
also  enfeeble  the  sense  of  the  unknown 
future. 

Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  direct  evi¬ 
dence  available  upon  the  subject  before 
us  :  and  1  will  recite  at  once  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  know 
them,  seem  to  me  to  recommend.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  movement  of  ideas  between 
the  time  of  ci\ilization  in  its  cradle,  and 
the  time  of  civilization  in  its  full-grown 
stature,  on  the  subject  of  future  retribu¬ 
tion,  if  not  of  a  future  existence  generally, 
was  a  retrograde,  and  not  a  forward,  move¬ 
ment. 

2.  That  there  is  reason,  outside  the 
Psalter,  to  think  that  the  Old  Testament 
implies  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  as  a 
belief  accepted  among  the  Hebrews  ;  al¬ 
though  it  in  no  way  formed  an  element 
of  the  Mosaic  usages,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  prominent  even  in  the  Psalms. 

3.  That  the  conservation  of  the  truth 
concerning  a  future  state  does  not  appear 
to  have  constituted  a  specifle  element  in 
the  divine  commission  intrusted  to  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  that  it  is  open  to  con¬ 
sideration,  whether  more  was  done  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  truth  in  certain  of  the 
Gentile  religions. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions,  which  is  one  of  fact  only,  we  seem 


to  labor  under  this  great  difficulty,  that 
the  Greek  or  Olympian  religion  is  the  only 
religion  of  antiquity  which  we  can  trace 
at  all  minutely  in  its  different  phases 
through  the  literature  and  records  of  the 
country  ;  whereas  it  is  by  no  means  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  distinctively  enshrines  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  In  the  case  of 
Assyria,  while  we  might  hope  for  testi¬ 
mony  extending  over  a  lengthened  period, 
the  destiny  of  mankind  after  death  did 
not,  according  to  Canon  Rawliiison,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  beliefs  of 
the  people.*  And  if  we  turn  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Iranian  or  Persian  re¬ 
ligions,  the  means  of  comparing  their 
earlier  with  their  later  states  seem  to  be 
very  incomplete  though  not  wholly  insig¬ 
nificant.  The  Persian  religion  in  its 
earlier  condition  was  one  of  a  dualism  of 
abstract’  conceptions,  and  it  progressively 
developed  them  into  rival  personalities. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  country  came 
under  the  influence  of  Magianism.  To 
the  early  Zoroastrianism,  there  had  been 
attached  a  strong  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  a  retributive  character.  But  when 
Herodotos  f  wrote  his  account  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  religion  he  described  the  Magian  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  elemental  worship,  and  seems 
to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the 
older  Persian  scheme,  unless  on  the  nega¬ 
tive  side,  where  it  rejected  temples, 
images,  and  altars.  The  older  form  had 
now  apparently  come  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  Court,  rather  than  of  the  people. J 
The  religion  of  abstract  ideas  had  lost 
ground  ;  that  which  was  sacerdotal  and 
pantheistic  had  gained  it.  I  see  thus  far 
no  sign  of  progress  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state.  The  inference  rather  is  that 
it  was  passing  into  the  shade. 

The  histoiical  relations,  however,  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  the  Persian  empire 
were  so  important  that,  probably  on  this 
account,  a  large  number  of  the  Greek 
writers,  Aristotle  himself  included,  gave 
attention  to  the  religion  of  the  great  an¬ 
tagonist  whom  Alexander  finally  over¬ 
threw.  It  was,  most  probably,  the  later 
condition  of  that  religion,  to  which  their 
accounts  relate.  The  most  important  of 
them,  from  Herodotos  to  Plutarch,  are 
textually  cited  or  described  in  Dr.  Haug’s 

*  Ancierd  Religions,  p.  77. 

t  Herod,  i.  131,  138  ;  iii.  16. 

^  Bawlinson’s  essay,  in  his  Herod,  i.  426-31. 
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Essays  on  the  Parsees.*  No  one  of  them, 
except  that  ascribed  to  Theopompos.f 
makes  any  reference  to  the  future  state. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  a  place  this 
doctrine  occupied  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Zoroastrianism. 

The  political  relations  of  Greece  with 
the  Egyptian  empire  appear  to  have  been 
important  in  the  prehistoric  period  ;  but 
the  notices  of  them  are  few  and  undeter¬ 
mined.  In  the  great  literary  age,  they 
were  of  secon<lary  concern.  It  has  be¬ 
come  well  known,  from  the  monuments, 
how  powerfully  the  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  was  developed  in  the  archaic  religion 
of  Egypt.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  classical  period  should  here  supply  us 
with  information  such  as  it  has  furnished 
with  respect  to  the  religion  of  Persia. 
But  Herod otos  was  led,  partly  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  of  Egypt  gener¬ 
ally,  and  partly  from  his  acknowledging  a 
certain  early  connection  between  its  re¬ 
ligion  and  that  of  Greece,  to  devote  more 
than  forty  sections  of  his  second  Book  to 
his  account  of  it.J  Yet  that  principal  ac¬ 
count  does  not  contain  one  word  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  future  retribution,  or  of  belief  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  ; 
although  in  another  portion  of  his  work 
we  shall  see  that  he  mentions  the  primi¬ 
tive  Egyptian  teaching. 

The  fifteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  censures 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
ligion  of  his  own  day,  at  once  debased  and 
fanatical.  He  then  closes  the  satire  in  an 
ethical  strain  of  remarkable  loftiness  ;  and 
it  might  be  thought  that,  had  future  retri¬ 
bution  been  a  living  and  prominent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  religion  of  his  day, 
he  could  hardly  have  avoided  making 
some  reference  to  it,  especially  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  himself  a  believer  in 
the  unseen  world.  §  But  in  the  Isis  et 
Osiris  of  Plutarch,  I  find  a  passage  which, 
if  I  understand  it  rightly,  signifies  that 
the  Egyptian  priests  of  his  time  had  be¬ 
come  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  old  defi¬ 
nite,  circumstantial  teaching  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  concerning  Osiris, ||  as  the  judge  of 

*  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings, 
and  Religion  of  the  Parsees,  by  Dr.  Martin  Hang. 
Edited  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  West.  (London, 
1890.)  Essay  I.  pp.  3-16. 

f  P.  9.  t  Vol.  ii.  35-76. 

§  Sat.  ii.  149  sqq. 

I  Plui.  de  Is.  et  Os.  382.  37.  roiiro,  onep  oi 
vvv  iepeif  a<j>oaiovfievoi  sac  irapaKa?.v7rr6fievot  per’ 
eii}xi^tiaq  viro6tjh)vaiv. 
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each  dead  man  and  lord  of  the  Under- 
woild,  in  that  it  savored  too  much  of  mat¬ 
ter,  or  was  in  some  way  behind  the  age. 
Again,  lamhlichus,  writing  in  the  age  of 
Constantine,  and  discussing  the  Egyptian 
religion,  assigns  to  it  a  high  rank,  but  does 
not  seem  to  include  the  idea  of  a  future 
state  among  its  motive  powers.*  Thus, 
then,  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  if 
viewed  as  a  working  portion  of  religion, 
lost  force  and  did  not  gain  it  with  the 
lapse  of  time  under  the  Egyptian  system, 
which  had  been  so  famous  for  its  early  in¬ 
culcation. 

Undoubtedly  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  also  with  the  Greeks.  The  genius 
of  that  extraordinary  people  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  time  to  have  qualified  or  in¬ 
clined  them  to  adopt  with  anything  like 
earnestness  or  force  that  belief,  which  is 
so  maiked  in  the  religions  of  Egypt  and 
of  Persia  at  an  early  date.  Homer  is  here 
our  principal  authority  :  and  what  we 
gather  from  the  Orfyssey  is  that  the  Under¬ 
world  of  the  Poet  is  evidently  an  exotic 
and  imported  conception,  made  up  of  ele¬ 
ments  which  were  chiefly  supplied  from 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  We 
may  also  observe  that  the  place  he  finds 
for  it  lies  in  the  outer  zone  of  his  geog¬ 
raphy,  beyond  the  great  encircling  River 
Okeanos.  In  the  Iliad,  the  great  national 
and  patriotic  poem  of  Homer,  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  life  appears  only  in  the  case 
of  Patroklos,  and  there  only  as  a  vague, 
remote,  and  shadowy  image.  The  Egyp¬ 
tian  name  for  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
was  Amenti,  which  seems  to  reappear  in 
the  Greek  Rhadamanthos.  There  is  a 
singular  circumstance  associated  with  one 
of  the  discoveries  of  Schliemann  at  My- 
cen%.  In  a  tomb  fifteen  feet  six  inches 
in  length,  and  only  five  feet  six  inches  in 
breadth,  the  bodies  of  full-grown  men  are 
laid  not  along  but  across  the  space,  being 
thus  squeezed  in  the  strangest  manner. 
But  they  were  in  this  way  made  to  lie 
east  and  west,  and  toward  the  west  :  and 
such  we  learn  was  the  position  in  which 
the  Egyptians  laid  their  dead.f  Minos  is 
also  introduced  to  us  as  a  personage  in  the 
Underworld  of  the  Odyssey,  and  he  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  administering  justice.  So  far 
we  follow  the  Egyptian  idea.  But  the 
Greek  spirit  took  the  heart  and  life  out  of 

*  lamblichus  de  Mysteriis,  159-9.  (Lugduni 
1577.) 

f  Schliemann’s  Mycenae,  xxxii.  iii.  and  295. 
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the  realm  of  Osiris.  Minos  sits,  so  to  David  and  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  mer- 
speak,  not  as  a  criminal  but  as  a  civil  cifully  withheld  from  primitive  man  who 
judge  :  he  does  not  punish  the  guilty  for  could  only  feed  on  milk,  to  be  adminis- 
their  misdeeds  on  earth,  but  simply  meets  tered  as  strung  meat  to  a  later  and  more 
the  wants  of  a  community  for  an  arbitrator  mature  generation  ? 

of  determining  authority  in  their  affairs.*  Even  were  such  evidence  to  be  foith- 
No  one,  whom  we  can  certainly  call  a  coming  on  behalf  of  the  general  proposi- 
compatriot  of  Homer’s,  appears  in  the  tioii,  we  should  still  have  to  ask  how  it  is 
Underworld  as  under  penal  suffering  :  not,  known,  or  why  it  is  to  be  believed,  that 
for  instance,  Aigisthos,  or  Klutaimnestra,  the  idea  of  immortality  was  made  known 
who  might  have  been  fit  subjects  for  it.  to  the  Hebrews  from  Persian  sources  ? 
In  the  ethical  code  of  Homer,  there  is  no  The  Captivity  was  not  a  Persian,  but  a 
clear  recognition  of  penalty  for  sin  ;  ex-  Babylonian  captivity.  The  advent  of 
cept  it  be  for  perjury  upon  the  breach  of  Persian  power  brought  it  to  a  close.  It 
great  public  pacts  ;  and  this  penalty  is  was  Magianism,  rather  than  Zoroastrian- 
made  applicable  to  gods  and  men  alike,  ism,  that  the  political  influence  of  Peisia 
The  only  case,  in  which  he  associates  the  at  the  time  would  have  been  likely  to  im- 
existence  after  death  with  happiness,  is  part.  But  what  proof  is  there,  during 
that  of  Menelaos.  Menelaos  is  among  the  the  period  which  followed  the  return,  and 
purest  characters  of  the  Poems  :  but  the  preceded  the  Greek  supremacy,  of  this 
reason  given  for  his  fortunate  lot  is,  that  kind  of  Persian  influence  over  the  Hebrew 
he  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and  son-in-  people  ?  The  adoption  of  Persian  words 
law  of  Zeus. I  It  is,  however,  plain  that  in  the  popular  language  was  a  general  fruit 
there  must  have  been  a  general  belief  in  a  of  Persian  power,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
future  Slate  among  his  contemporaries,  or  included  subjects  of  religion.*  But  I  pass 
we  should  not  find  it  as  we  now  find  it  on  to  the  second  of  the  three  heads  which 
embodied  and  developed  in  a  poem  essen-  have  been  proposed, 
tially  popular. 

It  was,  then,  an  article  of  the  national  jj 

belief  in  the  heroic  age.  W’hat  became 

of  it  in  the  classical  period  ?  It  faded  out  The  six  Psalms,  indicated  by  Professor 
of  notice.  There  grew  up  instead  of  it  Cheyne  as  those  in  which  the  hope  of  irn- 
that  remarkable  idea  of  the  self-sufficiency  mortality  may  perhaps  be  traced,  all  lie 
of  life,  which  became  a  basis  for  Greek  within  the  first,  that  is,  speaking  gener- 
existence.  Apart  from  particular  excep-  all}’,  the  older  portion  of  the  Psalter.  For 
tions,  and  from  the  mysteries,  which  re-  those  who  suppose  them  to  have  belonged 
inained  always  only  mysteries  for  the  peo-  to  the  worship  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and 
pie,  things  temporal  and  things  seen  affixed  who  are  glad  to  follow  Professor  Cheyne 
all  round  a  limit  to  human  interests.  The  when  he  proves  that  they  embody  the 
Underworld  could  not  have  been  treated  hope  of  a  future  life,  it  would  be  somc- 
as  it  is  treated  by  Aristophanes,  in  any  what  anomalous  to  believe  that,  while  the 
country  except  one  where  for  the  mind  of  public  service  taught  this  doctrine,  no 
the  people  at  large  it  had  ceaasd  to  have  a  mark  of  it  had  been  left,  outside  the  Tern- 
really  religious  existence.  The  disputed  pie  walls,  upon  the  historical  books  of  the 
existence  which  it  obtained  in  some  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
philosophical  schools  is  itself  a  witness  to  pie.  True,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  exist- 
the  fact  that  for  man  as  such,  in  the  wear  ence  is  not  prominent  upon  the  face  of 
and  tear  of  centuries,  the  idea  had  not,  the  older  Scriptures.  Neither,  it  might 
upon  the  whole,  gained  ground,  but  lost  perhaps  be  said,  is  it  very  conspicuous  in 
it,  among  the  most  intellectual  people  ever  the  speech  and  actions  of  the  Pharisees  in 
known.  the  Gospels,  who  notwithstanding  are 

Have  we  not  then  to  wait  for  the  evi-  known  to  have  held  it.  But  yet  we  should 
dence  which  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  it  :  arid  our 
of  immortality  would  have  been  too  great  Lord  has  actually  taught  ua  ihat  it  is  con- 
a  strain  for  the  Hebrews  at  the  reputed  veyed  in  the  declaration  that  God  was  the 
era  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms  under  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  .Jacob  ; 

*  Odyssey,  li.  568-71.  t  iv.  569.  Hang,  p.  5. 
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a  saying  of  which  the  force  can  hardly  be 
escaped  by  the  plea  that  He  was  inter¬ 
preting  ancient  lore  in  conformity  with 
the  current  opinion  of  the  people. 

In  the  Authorized,  and  also  in  the  Re¬ 
vised,  Version  of  Gen.  v.  24,  we  read  the 
words. 

And  Enoch  walked  with  God  :  and  he  was 
not ;  for  God  took  him. 

The  rendering  of  the  Septuagint  is  that 
he  pleased  God,  and  that  he  was  not 
found,  for  God  transposed  or  transplanted 
him.  The  natural  sense  of  the  words  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  is  the  necessary  sense  of 
the  Greek  :  and  it  appears  that  it  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  various  Targums.*  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  rationally  to  put  any  interpretation  on 
this  verse,  except  one  which  conveys  the 
idea  just  as  the  Septuagint  has  put  it,  and 
shows  that  life  in  the  unseen  world  was  a 
conception  accepted  both  by  the  author  of 
the  verse,  and  by  those  for  whom  it  was 
written  ?  Such  is  the  sense  given  to  it  in 
Ecclesiasticus  xliv.  16  and  in  Heb.  xi.  5. 
Such  is  the  sense  given  by  Bishop  Browne 
in  the  Speaker’s  Bible,  by  Fuller  in  the 
Student’s  Bible,  by  Bishop  Patrick  adopt¬ 
ed  into  Mant’s  Bible,  by  Grotius,  Fagius, 
and  others  f  iii  the  Critici  Sacri.  But  I 
will  not  pursue  further  this  enumeration 
in  a  case  which  does  not  seem  to  leave 
room  for  doubt.  I  will  only  add  that  the 
legend  of  Ganymede,  according  to  the 
beautiful  form  which  it  bears  in  the 
Iliad,\  with  just  so  much  of  descent  from 
the  loftiness  of  the  old  Hebrew  tradition 
as  we  might  have  expected,  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  the  translation  of  Enoch. 

There  seems  to  subsist  a  vague,  but 
widespread,  impression  that  the  Hebrews 
of  ancient  times  were  not  made  aware  of 
tha  existence  after  death.  In  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  untrue  notion,  two  concessions 
I  believe,  and  two  only,  can  be  made. 
The  hrst  is,  that  the  future  state  is  no¬ 
where  proclaimed  by  Moses.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  that  a  national  and  public  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  purely 
temporal,  may  have  had  a  certain  tendency 
to  throw  into  the  shade  in  the  individual 
mind  the  doctrine  of  our  surviving  cor¬ 
poral  dissolution.  And,  for  us  of  this  day, 
it  is  possible  that  the  argument  of  War- 

*  Bishop  Browne,  in  the  Speaker's  Com- 
menlary.  in  loc. 

f  In  loco  by  each  of  these  respectively. 

^  Iliad,  XX.  232-5. 


burton  in  the  Divine  Legation  may  have 
been  made  instrumental  to  consequences 
for  which  its  author  is  not  really  responsi¬ 
ble.  What  he  argued  was,  that  Moses 
never  would  have  promulgated  his  ays- 
tern,  devoid  as  it  was  of  sanctions  from 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  unless  he 
had  been  divinely  commissioned  and  in¬ 
spired.  But  around  this  fair  and  proba¬ 
ble  argument  there  has  gathered  a  varied 
group  of  errors,  with  this  main  one  at  the 
head,  that  the  religion  taught  by  Moses 
was  the  entire  religion  of  the  patriarchs 
and  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  nation  ;  or 
that  at  the  least  it  was,  as  a  religion,  an 
advance  upon  the  patriarchal  religion,  a 
kind  of  halfway  house  between  it  and 
Christianity,  so  that  to  look  beyond  it  for 
any  truths  of  Hebrew  belief,  which  it  does 
not  contain,  is  to  recede  from  the  light 
into  the  darkness. 

There  are,  indeed,  delivered  by  Moses 
certain  broad  enunciations  of  principle, 
which  appertain  to  the  habitual  religion 
of  the  individual  and  may  truly  be  called 
spiritual  commandments.  In  part,  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  Decalogue  have  this  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  mark  the 
point  of  loftiest  elevation  reached  by  the 
declarations  of  Moses.  The  principle  of 
love  is  not  expressly  contained  (unless  as 
to  parents  only)  in  the  ten  precepts  ;  al¬ 
though  room,  so  to  speak,  is  made  for  it 
to  occupy,  by  the  exclusion  of  false  gods, 
by  the  re-injunction  of  the  sabbatical  rest 
— for  it  may,  after  the  Assyrian  discov¬ 
eries,*  with  increased  confidence  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  revival — and  by  the  negatives 
so  rigorously  put  upon  crime  and  appetite. 
But  may  it  not  be  said  that  those  negative 
forms,  and  that  revival  of  the  sabbath,  of 
themselves  point  to  something  higher  ? 
The  acme  ofthe  declarations  of  Moses  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  reached  first  in  Leviticus  (xix. 
18),  where  it  is  proclaimed  that  a  man  is 
to  love  his  neighbor  as  he  loves  himself  ; 
and  further,  in  Deuteronomy  (vi.  5),  that 
he  is  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all 
his  strength.  These  injunctions  fill  the 
space  left  open  by  the  Decalogue.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  regarding  them  as 
novelties,  first  taught  from  or  after  Sinai  ? 
It  is  easy  indeed  to  comprehend  the  ap¬ 
propriate  wisdom  of  their  solemn  repub¬ 
lication  after  the  children  of  Israel  had  so 

*  Smith,  Assyrian  Discoveries,  p.  12. 
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long  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  idola¬ 
try,  and  80  far  as  we  know  without  the 
advantage  either  of  a  fixed  code  or  of  posi¬ 
tive  institutions,*  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  the  truths  which  their  fathers  had 
possessed.  True,  these  great  piinciples 
of  religion  are  nowhere  taught  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  as  precepts  ;  but  neither  is  be¬ 
lief  in  God,  or  any  other  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  patriarchs,  set  out  in  a  creed 
or  a  code.  We  only  see  it  live  and  work  : 
and  are  not  these  great  principles  of  love 
to  God  and  man  the  very  same  principles, 
which  made  Enoch  too  good  to  remain 
under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life, 
and  which  fashioned  the  faultless  char¬ 
acter  of  Joseph  ? 

The  Mosaic  law  was  neither  the  full 
enunciation  of  a  personal  religion  for  indi¬ 
viduals,  nor  an  instrument  for  educating  a 
•  nation  into  counsels  of  perfection.  In 
truth,  it  dealt  with  the  nation  rather  than 
with  its  component  members,  and  laid 
down  precepts  for  each  of  these  only  in  so 
far  as  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  them 
as  a  community  separated  from  the  rest, 
to  testify  against  idolatry  by  tie  worship 
of  one  God,  to  exhibit  through  its  ritual 
and  sacrificial  system  the  character  of  sin, 
to  cherish  the  expectation  of  a  coming  de¬ 
liverance,  and  in  the  meantime,  and  until 
the  fulness  of  time  should  come,  to  gird 
about  an  encircled  space,  “  a  vineyard  in 
a  very  fruitful  bill  f  within  which  a 
spiritual  worship,  and  the  lives  befitting 
it,  might  have  full  and  unhindered  growth 
upon  the  basis  traditionally  known  to  the 
fathers  of  the  race. 

But  it  may  without  difficulty  be  shown 
that,  while  the  Mosaic  law  was  a  law  of 
temporal  sanctions  only,  the  people  did 
not  fall  so  low,  in  the  scale  either  of  nature 
or  of  grace,  as  to  suppose  that  the  life  of 
man  is  at  an  end  when  his  remains  are  laid 
in  the  ground  :  that  they  did  not  sink  so 
far  beneath  the  other  nations  of  remote 
antiquity,  none  of  which  appear  to  have 
entertained  that  dishonoring  and  danger¬ 
ous  belief,  though  they  varied  from  others 

*  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  the  rea¬ 
son  given  for  the  release  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  is  (Exod.  vii.  IG  ;  viii.  20) 
that  they  may  serve  God  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  again  it  appears,  from  Exod.  viii.  20-23, 
that  they  conld  not  perform  the  proper  sacri¬ 
fices  to  God  in  Egypt,  bat  must  go  into  the 
wilderness  for  the  purpose. 

f  Isaiah  v.  1. 


in  the  prominence  which  their  systems 
assigned  to  the  positive  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  It  might  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  cite  the  care  taken  and  cost  incurred 
by  them  in  the  sepulture  of  the  dead,  as 
proofs  that  when  burial  was  accomplished 
they  did  not  think  all  was  over.  But  more 
pointed  proofs  are  not  deficient.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  prophet 
Elijah.  In  his  lifetime,  he  must  have 
been  a  character  as  conspicuous  as  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  the  country  ;  while,  after  his 
death,  it  appears  that  a  living  tradition  of 
his  greatness  made  him  the  special  type  of 
the  prophetic  office,  both  in  the  mouth  of 
Malachi,  and  when  four  more  centuries 
had  elapsed  at  the  Transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.*  It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  dis¬ 
puted,  that  the  Hebrews  received  as  true 
the  history  of  his  being  corporally  trans¬ 
ported  into  heaven  :  an  occurrence,  which 
we  are  specially  informed  that  fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  stood  to  wit¬ 
ness  from  a  distance,  while  Elijah  and 
Elisha  passed  over  Jordan  together. f  Is 
it  possible  that  a  people,  who  believed 
this  prophet  had  thus  been  carried  up 
from  earth,  believed  also  that  with  that 
miraculous  transportation  his  existence 
came  to  an  end  ? 

Still  more  remarkable,  upon  the  point 
now  before  us,  is  the  proof  of  the  popular 
belief  afforded  by  the  practice  of  necro¬ 
mancy  among  the  people.  The  whole 
basis  of  such  a  practice  lies  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  popular  conviction  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  not  only  existed,  but  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  state  of  susceptible  faculty,  and 
might  be  moved,  by  influences  exercised 
in  this  world,  to  make  apparition  before 
the  eyes  of  the  living.  It  appears,  in¬ 
deed,  that  this  practice  was  viewed  by  the 
governing  powers  with  jealousy,  for  the 
woman,  who  had  “the  familiar  spirit,” 
urged,  when  application  was  made  to  her, 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  comply, 
because  Saul  had  “  cut  off  those  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  the  wizard  out  of  the 
land.”  I  Under  such  circumstances,  as 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
no  dead  letter,  the  profession  of  the  witch 
could  only  be  kept  alive  by  strong  induce¬ 
ments  ;  and  what  strong  inducement  could 
there  be,  except  a  curiosity  of  the  people 
for  direct  information  about  the  dead, 

*  Malachi  iv.  2  ;  Mark  ix.  4. 

f  2  Kings  ii.  7.  J  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  9. 
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which  involved  the  certainty  ol  their  con¬ 
tinuing  existence  ? 

King  Saul  finds  himself  placed  in  des¬ 
perate  straits  by  the  attack  of  the  Philis¬ 
tine  army,  at  the  time  when  David  was 
serving  in  its  ranks.  Samuel,  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  State,  had  recently  died,  and 
had  been  solemnly  mourned  for  by  the 
people.  Saul  was  driven,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  benefit  of  indispensable  counsel, 
to  seek  the  aid  of  those  whom  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  extirpate.  Failing  to  obtain 
light  upon  the  emergency  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  means,  he  requires  his  servants 
to  find  for  him  a  woman  with  a  familiar 
spirit.  He  is  referred  to  such  a  person, 
who  lives  at  Endor.  He  repairs  to  ber  in 
disguise,  evidently  believing  that,  though 
she  would  of  course  regard  the  king  as  ber 
enemy,  yet,  if  he  could  pass  for  one  of 
the  people,  she  would  meet  his  desire,  and 
evoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead  in  the  regular 
way  of  business.  She  recognizes  the  king, 
and  he  has  to  give  her  a  promise  of  in¬ 
demnity.  Samuel  is  then  brought  up  ; 
and  a  scene  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place,  in  which  his  spirit  addresses  King 
Saul,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  announces  that  his  kingdom  was 
to  depart  from  him.  Such  is  the  narra¬ 
tive,  which  would  appear  to  imply  the 
reality  of  the  apparition.  Both  the  rab¬ 
binical  commentators,  however,  and  the 
Christian  writers,  are  divided  upon  this 
question  down  to  the  present  day.*  But 
this  is  a  matter  wholly  apart  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  argument,  which  simply  rests  upon  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  general  belief  in  such 
apparitions,  a  belief  extending  even  to  the 
king  upon  the  throne.  The  measures 
taken  by  Saul  for  the  suppression  of  necro¬ 
mancy  and  all  witchcraft,  may  have  been 
adopted  in  obedience  to  the  stringent  and 
repeated  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
law.f  Those  prohibitions  do  not  express¬ 
ly  name  intercourse  with  the  dead,  but 
this,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  excluded 
from  the  general  scope  of  the  profession  ; 
and,  if  so,  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
prohibitions  is  a  fresh  testimony  to  the 


*  See  Grotias,  Moneterus,  and  others,  in 
the  Crilici  Sacri;  and,  of  recent  commentators, 
Adam  Clarke,  the  Speaker’s  Bible,  the  Stn- 
dent's  Bible,  Mant,  and  Thomas  Scott.  Mod¬ 
ern  English  commentators  for  the  most  part 
aSirm  the  reality. 

t  Exodus  xzii.  18  ;  Levit.  xix.  21,  xxx.  6  ; 
Deut.  xviii.  10. 


popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  seems  to  iudicate  its  con¬ 
tinuity  among  the  Israelites  from  the  time 
of  Moses  onward. 

It  is  not  now  the  question  how  far  this 
belief  was  developed,  or  how  far  it  was 
operative  on  conduct.  We  have  no  proof 
from  Scripture  that  it  implied  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  bad  men  in  the  other  world, 
though  the  cases  of  Enoch  and  Elijah  may 
fairly  stand  as  indicating  the  rewards  of 
those  who  were  pre-eminently  good. 
Neither  again  in  the  Psalms  is  the  penal 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as 
plainly  discernible,  as  the  poition  which 
concerns  the  rest  and  peace  oF saints.  As 
we  see  from  Homer,  the  ideas  of  future 
retribution  and  of  future  existence  have 
not  a  necessary,  though  they  have  an  ap¬ 
propriate,  connection.  My  proposition 
amounts  simply  to  this  :  that,  as  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  so  in  the  pre  exilic 
periods,  the  Hebrew  race  in  general  did 
not  believe  in  the  extinction  of  the  soul  at 
death  :  and  that,  as  to  the  completeness 
and  moral  power  of  this  belief,  we  do  not 
seem  to  have  evidence  requiring  or  en¬ 
titling  us  to  draw  any  very  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  one  period  as  against 
another.  Thus  much  I  have  admitted  : 
that,  as  the  theocratic  system  of  Moses, 
aided  by  the  order  of  prophets,  worked  in 
the  earlier  time  in  a  manner  more  legible, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  people,  than  after  the 
exile,  and  as  this  may  have  tended  some¬ 
what  to  confine  or  weaken  the  habit  of 
mind  which  resorts  to  future  sanctions,  so 
the  post-exilic  period,  or  that  large  part 
of  it  which  was  passed  in  a  condition  of 
political  dependence,  may  to  some  extent 
have  been  favorable  to  a  more  active  sense 
of  the  future  life.  But  nowhere  does  a 
necessity  seem  to  arise  for  supposing  that 
the  Jews  received  any  large  infusion  of 
positive  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
state  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity,  or  from  Persian  influences 
after  its  close. 

HI. 

If,  then,  it  is  admitted,  even  by  those 
who  favor  the  argument  followed  in  these 
pages,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
nowhere  entered  into  the  prescriptions  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  is  not  directly  de¬ 
clared  and  inculcated  in  the  earliest  Scrip¬ 
tures,  it  probably  subsisted  among  the  He¬ 
brews  rather  as  a  private  opinion,  than  as 
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an  oblijjatory  belief.  And  it  obviously 
follows  that  it  did  not  form  a  part  of  those 
troths,  or  of  that  system,  which  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  were  appointed  to  maintain  and 
to  transmit.  It  was  not  divinely  intrust¬ 
ed  to  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  their 
special  work.  Was  there,  then,  any  other, 
even  if  it  were  an  indeterminate,  provision 
amonf;  the  nations  for  the  conservation  of 
this  belief  ? 

Undoubtedly,  in  this  wayward  world  of 
ours,  truth  comnjonly  has  error  on  its  bor¬ 
ders,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  religious 
beliefs,  in  themselves  just  and  weighty, 
there  may  lie  all  round  a  set  of  opinions, 
more  or  less  openly  avowed,  which,  if  as. 
sociated  with  them  at  all  in  the  order  of 
thought,  are  no  better  than  their  spurious 
offspring.  Thus,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  it  was  a  great  fact  of  religion 
that,  long  before  the  Advent,  and  indeed 
from  the  outset  of  human  history,  God 
had  selected  a  portion  or  portions  of  the 
human  race  for  high  and  special  purposes 
to  which  He  perceived  their  adaptation. 
From  the  call  of  Abraham  onward,  we 
perceive  that  great  and  wonderful  selection 
of  his  posterity,  which  proclaims  itself  to 
the  world  down  to  this  very  day.  But 
upon  such  a  positive  truth  men  have  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  graft  the  negative 
assertion,  that  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
outcasts,  without  any  sign  of  the  Divine 
favor,  or  of  possessing  a  share  in  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Almighty  for  the  education  of 
mankind. 

It  is  likely  that  this  misconception  may 
have  been  extended  and  strengthened  by 
the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  That  movement  threw  the  mind  of 
the  reformed  communities  upon  Scripture, 
as  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  the  ruling 
authorities  of  the  Latin  Church  ;  and  this 
not  upon  the  New  Testament  only,  which 
records  the  final  breaking  down  of  the 
wall  of  severance,  but  upon  Scripture  as  a 
whole  :  so  that,  especially  within  the 
energetic  sweep  of  Scottish  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  and  of  Puritanism  in  England,  the 
Old  Testament  was  lifted  more  nearly  to 
a  level  with  the  New.  In  details  the  Old 
Testament  itself  testifies,  by  hundreds  of 
passages,  to  the  active  providential  rela¬ 
tion  with  persons  and  races  outside  the 
confines  of  the  Abrahamic  race  and  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  The  dealing  with 
Melchisedec,  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to 


the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,*  and  of 
Moses  to  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of 
Midian,'!'  the  assignment  of  portions  of 
country  in  the  promised  land  to  Canaan- 
ites,  the  remarkable  history  of  Balaam, 
the  beautiful  episode  of  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess,  the  explicit  language  of  the  Psalms, 
and  of  the  prophets,  among  whom  Jonah 
had  no  other  mission  than  to  Nineveh — 
all  these  circumstances,  which  might  be 
stated  with  very  wide  developinent,  ought 
to  have  made  the  enlarged  knowledge  of 
Scripture  a  guarantee  against  narrow  con¬ 
ceptions.  But  the  resort  to  the  sacred 
volume  was  of  necessity  in  a  great  degree 
polemical  ;  and  the  polemical  frame  of 
mind,  however  effective  for  its  immediate 
purposes,  however  inevitable  in  the  case 
before  us,  is  too  commonly  fatal  to  en¬ 
largement  and  impartiality  of  view.  The 
notion  of  a  race  preferred  over  other  races, 
and  employed  in  a  particular  case  to  ad¬ 
minister  punishment  for  depravity,  was 
magnified  into  an  absolutely  exclusive 
love,  and  a  not  less  sweeping  condemna¬ 
tion  or  neglect. 

It  was  a  breaking  of  new  ground  when, 
in  1815,  there  was  published  an  essay  of 
Bishop  Horsley’s  which  treats  of  Messianic 
prophecy  and  of  various  portions  of  truth 
preserved  among  the  heathen.  Among 
these  were  included  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  ;  and  the  Bishop,  in  anticipation  of 
researches  to  come,  makes  reference  to 
the  sacred  books  of  Persia.  J 

It  has  been,  indeed,  the  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  community,  that  the 
history  not  only  of  the  chosen  people  but 
of  the  world  throughout  a  very  wide  circle 
was,  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  a 
grand  prcpparatio  evangelica.  In  some 
respects,  the  forms  of  this  preliminary  dis¬ 
cipline  were  obvious  enough.  The  con¬ 
quests  of  Alexander  secured  for  that  mar¬ 
vellous  instrument  of  thought,  the  Greek 
language,  such  a  currency  as,  when  backed 
by  the  influence  which  in  the  West  had 
been  acquired  by  its  literary  monuments, 
dispensed  as  it  were  with  the  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  in  the  general  action  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  supplied  a  channel  of 
communication  and  a  vehicle  of  worship 

*  Gen.  xiv.  18  ;  xlii.  50.  f  Ex.  ii.  21. 

t  A  Disserlaiion  on  the  Prophecies  cf  the  Mes¬ 
siah  dispersed  among  the  Heathen,  pp.  16,  115. 
The  essay,  which  was  posthamons,  is  wider 
than  its  title. 
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available  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  What  the  genius  of  Greece  was 
to  secure  in  the  region  of  thought,  the 
vast  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  world  of  outward  fact.  It  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  made  the 
rough  places  plain.  Immediately  before 
and  after  the  advent,  it  levelled  the  bar¬ 
riers  between  separate  and  hostile  com¬ 
munities,  and  for  the  first  time  established 
the  idea  of  police  in  its  highest  form,  and 
made  peaceable  and  safe  intercourse  every¬ 
where  possible  among  men.  Everywhere 
it  was,  as  with  us  in  Britain  :  when  the 
Roman  left  us,”  then  it  was  that  again 
“  the  ways  were  filled  with  rapine.”  * 
Another  stage  on  the  way  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  a  tiuth  of  the  widest  reach 
and  highest  value  was  attained,  when  the 
world  began  to  be  sensible  of  its  debt  to 
ancient  Greece.  It  may  well  be,  to  us  of 
this  day,  a  marvel  to  conceive  how  it  could 
have  been  that,  down  to  a  time  when 
poetry  and  the  arts  had  already  achieved 
the  most  splendid  progress,  the  Christian 
world  remained  insensible  to  the  superla¬ 
tive  dignity  and  value  of  the  ancient  Greek 
literature  and  art.  In  Italy  at  least,  the 
compositions  of  the  Greeks  roust  all  along 
have  survived  in  numerous  manuscripts. 
But  the  Greeks  had  not  merely  produced 
a  certain  number,  not  after  all  a  very  large 
one,  of  great  works  of  mind  and  hand  : 
they  had  established  habits  of  mind  and 
of  performance,  alike  in  art,  in  letters,  and 
in  philosophy,  such  that  they  furnished 
the  norm  for  civilized  man  in  the  ages  to 
come.  Hellenism  became  a  capital  fact 
for  the  race.  Greece  supplied  the  intel¬ 
lectual  factor  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  Christianity,  as  truly  as  the  Hebrew 
race  supplied  us  with  the  spiritual  force 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  heart  and 
will  of  man.  And  this  was  done  for  mill¬ 
ions,  who  knew  little  but  the  name  either 
of  Greeks  or  Jews.  And  if  this  tran¬ 
scendent  function  was  assigned  to  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  race,  outside  the  bounds  of  any  con¬ 
tinuing  revelation,  the  question  surely 
arises  whether  other  races  may,  through 
their  forms  of  religion  or  otherwise,  have 
made  their  special  contributions  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  grand  design  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  and  for 
giving  it  an  ascendency  which  is  already 
beyond  dispute,  and  which  may  be  des¬ 


tined  even  to  become,  in  the  course  of 
time,  universal  over  the  suiface  of  the 
earth. 

The  last,  and  in  a  much  higher  degree 
the  present,  centuries  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  knowledge  wholly  without  prec¬ 
edent  of  these  ancient  religions,  which 
took  and  long  held  their  place  in  con¬ 
junction  with  advanced  civilization  and 
commanding  political  power.  I  suppose 
that  Sir  William  Jones  and  Anquetil  du 
Perron  will  be  forever  famous  among  the 
pioneers  in  this  great  undertaking,  the  one 
for  his  services  with  regard  to  the  Vedic, 
and  the  other  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion. 
Besides  the  vast  subsequent  progress  in 
the  spheres  of  knowledge  there  opened, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments  has  effected  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  with  regard  to  the 
archaic  religions  of  the  earliest  great  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world.  It  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  examine  whether  in  any  and 
what  particulars,  now  recognized  by  Chris¬ 
tians  as  undoubted  portions  of  revealed 
truth,  those  religions  were  more  advanced 
or  more  enlarged  than  the  religion  of  the 
favored  race.  The  question  is  hardly  one 
entangled  with  controversy.  No  doubt, 
if  it  be  found  that  these  extraneous  and 
independent  religions  taught  in  any  point 
more  fully  than  the  Hebrews  what  Chris¬ 
tians  now  acknowledge,  this  will  be  for 
Christians  a  new  and  striking  proof  that 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and 
before  its  distribution  over  the  earth,  the 
Almighty  imparted  to  it  precious  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  it  could  hardly  have  discov¬ 
ered,  and  was  but  indifferently  able  to  re¬ 
tain.  But  those,  who  view  religions  as 
simply  the  formations  gradually  effected 
by  our  own  unaided  powers,  from  fetichism 
upward,  will  have  their  solution  ready 
also  :  the  diversities  of  the  onward  move¬ 
ment,  as  between  one  race  and  another, 
will  for  them  only  show  variety  in  tastes 
and  in  capacity  for  progress.  Let  me  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  example. 

It  is  a  favorite  observation  with  the 
negative  writers  on  religion,  that  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  lends  no  support  to  the  doctiine  of 
the  existence  of  Satan  or  of  devils,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  seduction  of  Eve  from  obedi¬ 
ence  is  ascribed  simply  to  the  serpent. 
The  personal  action  of  the  evil  spirit  is 
mentioned  in  several  places  of  the  Old 
Testament  But  there  is  no  identification 


Tennyson’s  Guinevere. 
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of  him  with  the  serpent  of  Paradise  ;  and 
further,  there  is  no  distinct  intimation  that  . 
he  came  to  be  what  he  was  through  a  re¬ 
bellion  against  God  followed  by  a  fall  from 
heaven.  The  magnificent  description  by 
Isaiah  *  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  from  above, 
though  it  may  well  serve  for  a  description 
of  such  a  rebellion,  is  primarily  referable 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  It  is  only  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
not  systematically  combined  in  its  text, 
which  inform  us  that  he  was  a  fallen  spirit, 
once  in  conflict  with  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  We  hear  nothing,  in  fact, 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  War  in 
heaven.  But  while  this  awful  tradition 
was  waiting  for  its  sanction  from  the  pens 
of  Apostles,  and  was  apparently  unknown 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  suflicient  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  in  the  heathen  religions.  We 
arc  told  of  it  as  late  as  by  Horace,  f 
Homer  gives  it  us  in  various  forms — of 
the  Titans  punished  in  Tartaros.J  of  the 
Giants,  §  and  perhaps  also  in  the  attempt 
of  Otos  and  Ephialtes  to  scale  the  heavens,  j] 
Still,  we  had  not  until  recently  had  easy 
means  of  carrying  the  tradition  further 
back  into  remote  antiquity.  But  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  though  as  yet  but 
partially  unveiled,  furnish  a  tablet,^ 
thought  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  one  of  those 
about  which  Berosus  states  that  they  were 
buried  before  the  Deluge,  and  disinterred 
after  it  had  subsided.  This  tablet  con¬ 
tains  the  story  of  the  seven  wicked  gods 
or  s])itits,  who  conspired  together  to  make 
war  against  Ilea.  And  Ilea  sends  his  son 
Merodach  to  put  them  down,  even  as  Hor¬ 
ace  in  his  flne  ode  assigns  to  Apollo  a 
capital  share  in  quelling  the  attack  of  the 
Giants.**  Probably  much  more  evidence 
could  be  collected  to  the  same  effect.  But 
what  has  been  said  is  suflicient  as  an  in¬ 
stance  in  support  of  my  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  namely,  there  may  be  cases  where 
the  independent  religions  of  antiquity  have 
enshrined  in  very  pointed  forms  traditions 
justly  to  be  called  primeval,  which  have 
obtained  no  clear  notice  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  but  which  subsequently  appear  as 
authorized  portions  of  the  New.  If  this 
be  true,  then  it  is  surely  also  true  that 


*  Isaiah  xiv.  4-19. 

t  Hor.  Oil.  b.  iii.  1  ;  v.  49.  J  I/iad,  x.  429. 

Horn.  Od.  vii.  59,  206.  |j  Ibid.  xi.  307. 

G.  Smith's  Assyrian  Discoveries,  pp. 
398-402. 

**  Hor.  Od.  iii.  iv.  60-4. 


these  religions  were  employed  pro  (onto  in 
the  counsels  of  Divine  Providence,  for 
purposes  reaching  beyond  and  above  the 
consciousness  of  those  who  proclaimed  and 
practised  them. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  take  a  somewhat 
higher  flight.  It  will  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  doctrine  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave  is  an  article  essential,  to  speak 
moderately,  for  the  completeness  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Locke,  in  his  famous  Essay,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  toleration  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  a  future  state,  because  without 
such  belief,  as  he  held,  they  could  give  no 
suflicient  guarantee  for  their  conduct  as 
good  citizens.  No  one  perhaps  would  act 
upon  such  an  opinion  now.  There  is  a 
law  written  in  our  nature  itself,  apart  both 
from  temporal  sanctions  and  from  the 
prolongation  of  existence  after  death, 
which  of  itself  imposes  upon  sound  minds 
a  real  obligation  to  good  conduct.  But 
there  are  several  things  which  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  urged.  First,  all  men  have  not  sound 
minds  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  not  only  harmonizes  with, 
but  very  greatly  strengthens  that  obliga¬ 
tion.  And  moreover,  that  any  power, 
which  society  now  possesses  to  dispense 
with  this  powerful  sanction,  and  yet  enjoy 
comparative  impunity,  is  largely  due  to  an 
elevation  in  the  social  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  both  public  and  private,  due 
to  the  long  reign  of  Christianity  in  the 
manners,  policy,  and  belief  of  civilized 
man. 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  was  not  among  the  sanctions  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  track  it  through 
all  the  non-Mosaic  religions  of  antiquity. 
It  will  be  enough  to  dwell  upon  two  of 
them,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  attained, 
at  a  veiy  eaily  date,  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that,  while 
the  recipients  of  special  religious  light  in 
prehistoric  times  were  Semites,  neither  of 
these  cases  is  found  among  members  of 
that  family  :  the  one  being  Aryan  or 
Japhetic,  and  the  other  what  is  commonly 
called  Turanian.  They  are  respectively 
the  cases  of  Iranians  or  Persians,  and  of 
Egypt.  And  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  forms  of  de¬ 
velopment.  which  tends  to  favor  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  a  common  origin. 

The  “  strain  to  faith,”  which  Professor 
Cheyne  regards  as  unsuited  to  an  early 
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sta^c  in  the  existence  of  the  race,  seems 
to  liave  been  put  upon  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Iranians  at  a  very  early  stage  indeed. 
Perhaps  the  case  of  Egypt  carries  us  nearer 
to  the  fountainhead  of  historic  time  by  its 
certified  antiquity.  But  the  date  of  Zara- 
thustra,  or,  according  to  the  Latin  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  name,  Zoroaster,  is  thrown 
back  by  many  beyond  the  reputed  age 
even  of  the  Egyptian  remains.  The  mod¬ 
ern  Parsees  bring  him  down  to  about  550 
B.c.  ;  but  Drs.  Haug  and  West  point  out 
that  the  movement,  which  he  led,  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  earlier  Vedas,  and  conceive  it 
not  unreasonable  to  place  him  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Moses. 

The  great  work  of  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wil¬ 
kinson,  published  in  1837-41,  made  us 
familiar  with  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians, 
not  only  in  a  future  life,  but  in  a  life  of 
future  retribution.  Their  funerals  seem 
to  have  been  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  of  religious  rites.*  It  is  a  well- 
known  and  at  least  plausible  opinion,  that 
the  skilled  preservation  of  the  mummy  was 
intended  to  conserve  the  remains  in  a  con- 
dition  fit  for  renewed  occupation  by  their 
former  owner.  On  the  Monuments,  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  boats  cross,  from  Thebes,  the 
Lake  of  the  Dead,  and  at  the  necropolis 
the  body  is  set  up  in  the  ancestral  sepul¬ 
chre.  The  final  judgment  is  held  before 
Osiris,  no  sinecurist  like  Aidoncus  in 
Homer,  but  the  real  working  sovereign  of 
the  Underworld  and  its  inhabitants  ;  who 
governs  as  well  as  rules.  Before  him  jus¬ 
tice  was  administered,  without  the  law’s 
delay  ;  administered  there  and  then.  The 
actions  of  the  dead  man  were  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  Truth,  and  recorded  by 
Thoth.f  Horos  then  conducted  him  into 
the  presence  of  Osiris,  Anubis  also  tak¬ 
ing  a  share,  and  the  four  Genii  of  Ainenti 
waiting  to  do  their  part.  It  was  not 
dread  of  disgrace,  says  Wilkinson, J  which 
the  Egyptians  were  taught  to  look  upon  as 
the  principal  inducement  to  virtue,  but 
the  fear  of  that  final  judgment,  which 
awaited  them  in  a  future  state,  and  which 
was  to  deal  with  their  omissions  as  well  as 
with  their  crimes.  The  all-scrutinizing 
eye  of  the  Deity  penetrated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  rewards 
of  the  good  were  beyond  conception,  so 

*  Manners  and  Gasloms  of  the  Ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Second 
Series,  vol.  iii.  plates  83-8. 

t  Wilkinson,  iii.  ii-xi.  [t  Ibid.  ii.  438. 


were  the  punishments  of  the  bad,  who 
were  doomed  to  a  transmigration  into  the 
forms  of  the  most  detested  animals.  The 
evidence  of  their  belief  is  to  be  found 
amply  recorded  upon  the  oldest  among 
their  monuments.*  In  later  times,  the 
features  of  litual  and  presentation  were 
perhaps  less  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
masses,  but  the  tenet  continued  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
seems  suthciently  clear  that  from  them  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  was  learned  by 
Pythagoras  and  Plato. f 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  testimony,  per¬ 
haps  less  remarkable,  of  the  Zoroastrian 
religion.  In  the  person  of  its  great  teach¬ 
er,  it  was  mainly  based,  says  Haug,  on 
Monotheism, J  although  the  motor,  or  evil 
principle,  was  present  with  that  of  good 
in  Ahuramasda,  or  Orinuzd,  himself.§ 
He  taught  a  future  life  which  was  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  present  one  :  nor  did  he  hold 
survival  only,  but  retribution,  and  likewise 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.||  On  the 
third  night  after  death,  the  soul  of  the 
dead  man  approaches  the  bridge  of  Chin- 
vat  (or  assembling),  and  is  contended  for 
by  Deities  on  one  side,  and  Devas  on  the 
other,  while  he  is  examined  by  Ormuzd 
himself  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  flesh. 
The  pure  soul  passes  the  bridge,  with  a 
company  of  its  fellows,  and  an  escort  of 
the  blessed  ones,  into  heaven. 

Bat  the  sonls,  which  corae  to  the  bridge  full 
of  terror  and  sick,  find  no  friend  there  :  the 
evil  spirits,  Vizaresha  by  name,  lead  them 
bound  down  into  the  place  of  the  dead  ;  into 
the  darkness,  the  dwelling  of  the  Draj.^ 

Thus  the  Persian  religion  had  a  devel¬ 
oped  doctrine  of  immortality,  like  that  of 
Egypt ;  though  they  were  shut  out  by 
their  rejection,  in  the  early  stages,  of  im- 
agery  and  ritual  from  using  those  means 
of  stamping  it  on  the  general  rind,  which 
were  so  freely  employed  by  the  Egyptians 
on  their  monuments.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  belief  in  immortality  continued  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  authoritative  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  religion,  for  we  understand 
that  it  is  cherished  by  the  Parsees  at  the 
present  day  as  a  practical  tenet.  Whether 


*  Wilkinson,  i.  211. 

f  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson’s  Herodotos,  at 
ii.  123. 

J  Haug,  p.  301.  §  P.  303. 

1  Pp.  217,  311-13. 

^  Dnncker,  IRstory  of  Antiquity,  b.  ii.  ch. 
vii.  ;  from  the  Vendidad. 
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it  had  not  lapsed  long  ago  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  influence  may  be  doubtful.  At 
any  rate,  a  passage  which  we  find  in 
llerodotos  seems  to  suggest  a  change  of 
that  character  under  the  Achsemenid  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  Persia.  Cambyscs,  absent  from 
his  capital,  had  put  to  death  his  brother 
Snierdis.  The  murdered  man  was  per¬ 
sonated  by  an  impostor,  who  proclaimed 
himself  king,  and  sent  a  herald  to  make 
the  proclamation  in  the  camp.  Cambyses 
at  once  challenged  on  the  subject  the  per¬ 
son  whom  he  had  sent  to  commit  the  mur¬ 
der.  This  was  Prexaspes,  who  replied  by 
saying  :  If  the  dead  rise  again,  then  in¬ 
deed  you  may  expect  also  to  meet  Astyages 
the  Medc  ;  but  if  things  continue  as  they 
have  been,  you  need  have  no  anticipation 
of  trouble  from  that  quarter.”  * 

Prexaspes  spoke  with  the  object  of  re¬ 
moving  alarm  from  the  mind  of  the  king. 
This  speech  indicates  a  decline  ;  and  de¬ 
terioration  had  also  been  manifested  in 
other  great  articles  of  the  religion  of  Zo¬ 
roaster.  First,  it  had  been  developed  into 
an  absolute  dualism. f  Each  of  the  two 
contending  powers  was  surrounded  with 
a  council  of  six  members,  over  which  he 


simply  presided,  like  a  moderator  in  a 
presbytery.  Under  the  sacerdotal  and 
ritualistic  system  of  the  Magi,  as  Duncker  * 
assures  us,  Ormuzd  himself  was  represent¬ 
ed  as  offering  sacrifices  to  Mithra  and 
others  ;  actual  images  of  the  deities  were 
fashioned  under  the  first  Artaxerxes  ;  f  and 
Artaxerxes  II.,  falsifying  the  account  of 
llerodotos,!  erected  a  temple,  ns  well  as 
statues,  to  Anakita  at  £cbatana.§ 

To  conclude.  Both  the  conservation 
of  the  belief  through  so  many  centuries, 
and  the  immense  force  with  which  it  seems 
to  have  acted  on  the  public  mind  at  the 
earliest  epochs,  stand  in  singular  contrast, 
as  to  this  great  article,  with  the  Mosaic 
system  :  nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  refuse 
to  recognize  a  sublime  agency  for  the 
preservation  of  truth  in  the  one  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  The  God  of  revela¬ 
tion  is  the  God  of  nature.  The  means 
employed  may  be  different,  but  the  aim 
is  the  same.  And  when  the  Redeemer, 
standing  in  Judea,  brings  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  fully  into  light.  He  propounds  a 
doctrine  already  nut  without  venerable 
witness  in  the  conscience  and  tradition  of 
mankind. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  Histobt  of  Modern  Civilization.  A 
Handbook  based  on  M.  Gustave  Dneoudray’s 
"  Histoire  Sommnire  de  la  Civilization." 
With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  db  Co. 

The  first  section  of  this  convenient  sum¬ 
mary,  the  “  History  of  Ancient  Civilization,” 
edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle,  was  pnblished 
two  years  ago.  The  two  parts  of  course  be¬ 
long  to  each  other,  and  fit  into  a  well-ordered 
plan,  though  each  one  may  be  profitably  used 
by  itself.  The  new  and  concluding  section 
follows  the  same  general  method  as  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  in  being  something  more  than  a  trans¬ 
lation.  Views  of  history  and  theories  of  his¬ 
torical  investigation  have  changed  much  since 
M  Ducoudray’s  masterly  digest  was  written. 
The  tendency  to  study  events  with  reference 

•  Herod,  iii.  62,  misquoted,  as  I  conceive, 
by  Duncker  (vol.  v.  p.  181,  Abbott’s  transla¬ 
tion).  The  text  runs  :  el  piv  wv  oi  TeOveHiref 
aveoTtaai  ...  el  6’  lari  uairep  npb  rov.  K.r.^.  I 
note  the  tone  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  words, 
f  Hang,  p.,305. 
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to  their  causes  and  the  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  and  instigate  external  movements  has 
grown  with  a  wonderful  impulse.  To  meet 
the  new  needs  demanded  by  this  change  of 
purpose,  adaptation  and  revision  have  en¬ 
tered  as  largely  into  the  work  as  translation, 
till  the  original  can  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a  basis.  While,  perhaps,  the  changes, 
effected  by  wider  as  well  as  by  more  exact  and 
detailed  instruments  and  methods  of  research, 
have  not  played  as  great  a  part  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  modem  as  of  ancient  history, 
they  have  still  been  useful  in  enlarging  our 
conceptions  of  the  growth  of  society  since  the 
Christian  era  began. 

The  order  of  arrangement  in  the  present 
volume  follows  the  same  plan  as  that  which 
governed  the  first  section.  The  text  is  thor¬ 
oughly  classified  with  reference  to  subjects, 
and  disentangled  from  all  that  confusion 
which  naturally  arises  from  the  treatment  of 

*  Book  vii.  ch.  vii.  Abbott’s  translation,  p. 
161  of  vol.  V. 

t  Ibid.  p.  176.  X  P-  177. 

§  Herod,  i.  131. 
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material  into  which  so  many  complex  ele¬ 
ments  enter  as  into  that  of  history.  This 
order  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  bis  theme 
easily,  and  gives  special  pedagogic  value  to  the 
book.  Of  coarse  in  its  raiaon  d’etre,  as  a  sum¬ 
mary,  such  a  work  misses  everything  like  con¬ 
crete  fulness.  No  one  need  expect  a  vivid 
picture  of  life,  for  the  conception  of  life  means 
grasp  of  detail.  The  digest  involves  desiccat¬ 
ed  treatment.  But  within  its  scope,  and  a 
very  useful  scope  such  a  w’ork  must  always 
have,  as  making  an  easy  lodgment  within  the 
memory  of  the  student  and  furnishing  nuclei 
for  the  classification  of  the  wider  detail  ac¬ 
quired  by  other  historical  reading,  the  book 
before  us  is  one  of  notable  excellence.  In  a 
busy  age,  too,  when  nine  tenths  of  those  who 
read  care  only  for  salient  facts,  the  outline 
and  skeleton  of  knowledge,  and  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  for  the  fruits  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  such  a  work  helps  to  fill  a  great  func> 
tion.  It  need  only  be  said  further  of  the 
“  History  of  Modern  Civilizaton,”  that,  like 
its  predecessor,  it  is  edited  with  scholarly  skill. 
In  illustration,  care  has  been  taken  to  enliven 
and  expand  the  value  of  the  text,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  made  its  mechanical  execution 
worthy  of  its  purpose  and  of  the  reputation  of 
their  great  house. 

RECENT  FICTION. 

Midshipman  Paulding.  By  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well,  author  of  “  Little  Jarvis,”  ‘‘  Throck¬ 
morton,”  ”  Maid  Marian,  ”  etc.  With  Illus¬ 
trations.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughteb  A  Novel.  By 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell,  author  of  “The  Story 
of  Philip  Methuen,”  etc.  (Appleton’s  Town 
and  Country  Library,  No.  80.)  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  d'  Co. 

One  Reason  Why.  By  Beatrice  Whitby,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,” 
“Part  of  the  Property,”  etc.  (Appleton’s 
Town  and  Country  Library,  No.  81.)  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Go. 

Recalled  to  Life.  By  Grant  Allen.  (Leisure 
Moment  Series.)  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  <fc 
Co. 

A  second  book  by  Miss  Seawell,  who  wrote 
that  charming  and  inspiring  story  of  youthful 
heroism,  “Little  Jarvis,”  written,  too,  in  a 
similar  vein,  will  naturally  excite  interest  in  a 
wide  circle  of  youthful  readers.  The  story  of 
adventure,  which  inevitably  appeals  to  the 
first  place  in  the  boy’s  affection,  only  needs 
the  fine  spirit  of  noble  ambition  and  devotion 
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to  duty  to  lift  it  up  |to  an  educational  place. 
The  book  before  us,  if  it  does  not  quite  reach 
the  artistic  level  of  “Little  Jarvis,”  which 
was  in  its  way  quite  a  masterpiece,  travels  in 
the  same  direction.  As  the  name  indicates, 
it  is  based  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
late  Commodore  Paulding,  who  died  not  many 
years  ago  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of  repu¬ 
tation,  though  his  advanced  years  precluded 
him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  splen¬ 
did  naval  feats  of  our  late  civil  war.  Hiram 
Paulding  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  captors  of 
Major  Andre,  and  was  fully  worthy  of  his 
patriotic  antecedents.  He  became  a  midship¬ 
man  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  shortly  after 
his  appointment,  when  merely  what  we  should 
now  regard  as  a  schoolboy,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  War  of  1812, 
where  Commodore  MacDonongh  won  a  notable 
victory  with  a  rudely  and  hastily  built  flotilla 
which  he  and  his  men  had  constructed  out  of 
the  forest.  These  clumsy  lloating  batteries, 
hardly  fit  to  withstand  even  the  gales  of  a 
small  inland  lake,  were  made  the  agencies  of 
a  naval  skill  and  courage  that  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  like  qualities  which  have  emblazoned 
some  of  the  most  splendid  p  ges  of  modem 
history.  The  marvellous  evolution  of  naval 
warfare,  with  its  steel-armored  ships  and  high- 
power  guns,  tends  to  belittle  the  exploits  of 
an  earlier  age  in  the  thoughts  of  careless 
minds.  But  it  is  surely  true  that  with  the 
achievement  of  science  in  perfecting  the  in¬ 
struments  of  war,  much  of  the  romance  of  bat¬ 
tle  has  fied  alike  on  land  and  sea.  No  mod¬ 
ern  naval  commander,  whatever  be  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  will  ever  be  able  to  stir  the  imagina¬ 
tion  as  do  the  exploits  of  Nelson,  Rodney, 
Cochrane,  and  Porter  (not  the  late  Admiral 
Porter,  but  his  father). 

Commander  MacDonough’s  exploit  on  Lake 
Champlain  played  an  important  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  War  of  1812,  and  it  was  the  good 
luck  of  young  Midshipman  Paulding  to  perform 
an  important  minor  part  in  the  battle.  He  w'as 
in  command  of  the  boats  which  repelled  the 
enemy’s  cutters  sent  to  capture  one  of  our 
stranded  gunboats,  and  bis  gallantry  saved 
the  vessel.  For  this  the  brave  lad  received  a 
sword  of  honor  from  Congress.  The  narrative 
under  our  notice  of  course  includes  much 
which  is  fictitious  with  its  woof  of  fact.  The 
story  is  simply  and  vividly  told,  with  a  bright 
play  of  humor  mingled  with  its  more  heroic 
elements.  Old  bo’sons  mate,  Danny  Dixon, 
with  his  sailor’s  yarns  of  Captain  Paul  Jones 
and  other  naval  heroes,  is  a  clever  piece  of 
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portraiture,  and  is  an  amusing  picture  of  the 
old  man  o’  war’s  man,  a  type  of  character 
which  has  contributed  to  the  attractiveness  of 
80  many  novels  from  the  time  of  Smollett  to 
that  of  Clark  Bussell,  Young  people  will  find 
a  chunk  of  solid  satisfaction  in  reading  snch 
a  book  as  Miss  Seawell  has  again  given  us. 
It  is  a  pleasant  promise  that  it  belongs  to  a 
genes—”  Young  Heroes  of  Our  Navy” — full 
of  potentiality,  if  the  hereafter  is  justified  by 
what  is  already  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Needell's  realistic  study  of  life  in 
”  Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter”  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  classed  as  superior  workmanship.  The 
motive  which  determines  the  story  is  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  passion  for  wealth  and  what  wealth 
brings,  and  its  power  over  a  weak  but  not 
radically  wicked  man  to  debase,  and  finally 
destroy  everything  in  him  which  works  for 
honor  and  uprightness.  In  another  novel 
lying  on  our  study  table  for  review  occurs  this 
aphorism  :  ”  For  a  deadener  of  feeling,  for  a 
blunter  of  sensibility,  for  a  destroyer  of  the 
higher  and  more  delicate  emotions,  the  want 
of  money  is  an  unparalleled  agent.”  For  the 
phrase  ”  want  of  money'  ’  in  this  sentence 
might  be  substituted  with  no  less  truth  ”  the 
determination  to  make  and  keep  money  at 
any  hazard.”  Lancelot  Henderson,  in  Mrs. 
Needell’s  novel,  falls  heir  to  an  estate  dishon¬ 
estly  represented  by  his  father,  who  had  from 
his  father  received  a  will  leaving  the  property 
to  an  elder  brother,  previously  fallen  in  dis¬ 
favor.  Lancelot’s  father  transmits  to  his  son 
the  injunction,  disregarded  by  himself,  to  re¬ 
store  a  wrongfully  held  property,  and  the  son 
disregards  the  trust  ns  the  father  bad  done. 
The  rightful  heir,  Lancelot’s  cousin,  who, 
under  another  name,  becomes  known  to  his 
relations,  is  suspicious  of  the  true  fact,  but 
proof  is  concealed  in  the  document  held  by 
the  usurper.  This  paper  is  finally  discovered 
by  Lancelot’s  wife,  who  has  been  won  from 
the  worthier  cousin  by  a  canning  trick,  and 
the  husband’s' knowledge  of  bis  wife  s  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  baseness  is  followed  by 
her  getting  possession  of  the  will  and  conceal¬ 
ing  it  from  him,  with  the  demand  that  he 
shall  make  restitution  within  a  given  period, 
under  penalty  of  exposure.  Lancelot  is 
driven  by  bis  own  mad  passion  and  base  in 
stincts  from  one  subterfuge  to  another,  to  the 
final  commission  of  suicide.  The  author 
shows  us  a  picture,  composed  with  great  psy¬ 
chological  skill,  of  the  swift  decadence  of  the 
unhappy  man,  spurred  alike  by  losses  on  the 


turf,  hatred  of  bis  cousin,  and  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion,  till  he  plunges  headlong  into  the  abyss 
that  awaits  him.  A  contrast  of  character,  well 
devised,  is  that  of  Dr.  Anthony  Glynne,  alias 
Anthony  Henderson,  Lancelot’s  cousin,  who 
refuses  to  accept  bis  own  name,  strong,  reso¬ 
lute  of  purpose,  austere  in  honor,  and  inspired 
by  high  ideals,  who  is  master  of  circumstance 
and  not  its  slave.  The  antithesis  is  worked 
out  with  great  art  and  effect.  Dr.  Glynne 
saves  his  cousin's  life  by  his  skill  and  self- 
devotion  in  operating  on  him  for  diphtheria, 
and  when  be  becomes  master  of  the  secret 
which  restores  him  to  his  rights,  and  brands 
Lancelot  as  a  scoundrel,  acts  with  habitual 
nobility.  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  daughter  of 
the  sturdy  Stephen  Ellicott,  half  gentleman, 
half  yeoman,  is  almost  too  perfect  for  frail 
humanity  :  and  to  our  notion  there  is  far  more 
lifelikeness  in  the  figure  of  Winifred,  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  wretched  hero,  whose  charm  of 
character  is  not  less  alluring  because  she  is 
very  human  and  defective — all  true  woman 
and  nut  the  least  an  angel.  Another  capitally 
drawn  character  is  that  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Maurice  Acland,  the  rector  of  Thorpe-Bredy, 
a  scholarly,  somewhat  narrow  man,  proud, 
high-minded,  shy.  and  full  of  the  finest  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  English  gentleman,  who  never 
can  get  away  from  his  university  instincts, 
and  preaches  over  the  heads  of  bis  rural  pa¬ 
rishioners.  The  story  is  very  genuine  and 
sincere,  and  is  a  bowshot  beyond  the  mark  of 
the  average  English  novel  alike  in  strength  of 
conception  and  art  of  narrative. 

Miss  Whitby  has  shown  conscience  and  tal¬ 
ent  in  her  art,  and  ”  One  Reason  Why”  is  very 
readable,  though  we  scarcely  think  equal  to 
either  of  its  predecessors  in  those  qualities 
which  appeal  to  the  better  class  of  novel  read¬ 
ers.  The  novel  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
element  of  freshness  or  originality  in  its  plot, 
nor  does  it  touch  any  of  the  deeper  reaches  of 
feeling  or  emotion.  It  shows,  nevertheless, 
good  sound  workmanship,  and  sufiices  to  at¬ 
tract  the  reader  agreeably,  if  he  does  not  expect 
too  much.  A  charming  young  woman,  who, 
driven  by  family  stress,  becomes  a  governess 
in  a  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family,  and  draws 
the  heir  of  the  title  and  estates  to  fall  desper¬ 
ately  in  love  with  her,  is  always  an  interesting 
personage,  if  the  author  does  her  half  justice. 
There  is  no  shortcoming  in  Miss  Whitby  in 
this  case,  as  she  endows  her  heroine  with  even 
more  pride  and  hauteur  than  suffice  to  justify 
her  self-respect  and  dignity  in  the  most 
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piquant  fashion,  and  under  the  most  tempting 
provocations.  Ursula  Nugent  makes  her  lover 
work  hard  to  conquer  her  obdurate  attitude, 
nobly  inspired  by  her  belief  that  a  lover  of 
hers  should  not  be  conscious  of  stooping  in 
asking  her  hand.  When  she  is  induced  to 
feel  that  she  is  sought  as  an  equal,  and  has 
sufficiently  tested  the  suitor’s  devotion,  she 
succumbs.  There  is  nothing  otherwise  worthy 
of  notice  in  the  people  that  move  in  the  story 
— they  are  conventionally  conceived,  conven¬ 
tionally  treated  ;  but  the  current  of  motive 
flows  naturally  and  simply,  and  there  is  a 
happy  absence  of  exaggeration  in  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story,  which  does  not  prevent 
them  being  pleasantly  and  efiectively  nariat- 
ed.  We  think,  however,  that  Miss  Whitby 
can  do  and  has  done  better  work.  Atque 
semper  arcum  tend'd  Apollo. 

One  wishes  that  Mr.  Grant  Alien  had  half 
the  skill  and  cleverness  in  fiction  which  make 
him  delightful  as  a  critic  and  essayist.  Few 
writers  possess  the  play  of  wit  and  humor,  or 
the  knack  of  writing  epigrammatic  sentences, 
which  render  his  excursions  in  the  field  of 
popular  science  so  fascinating  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  tastes,  if  not  always  satisfactory  to 
one’s  convictions  of  their  veracity.  The  stir¬ 
ring  of  a  fantastic  imagination  is  no  less  evi¬ 
dent  in  bis  stories,  and  it  naturally  moves 
more  unhampered  in  fiction  than  in  his  ex¬ 
plications  of  cold  fact ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
sheet  lightning  which  plays  on  the  surface  ; 
or,  to  use  another  simile,  it  is  a  gray  goose 
shaft  that  never  strikes  deep  enough  to  wet  the 
feathers.  Mr.  Allen  has  extreme  ingenuity  in 
building  an  artful  and  complicated  plot,  full 
of  surprises  and  cunningly  dovetailed.  lie 
knows,  too,  how  to  work  the  material  of  sen¬ 
sation  out  of  interesting  scientific  subtleties, 
and  to  hurry  on  his  readers  from  one  climax 
to  another,  without  giving  them  time  to  think 
in  the  breathless  hurry  and  dash  of  his  story. 
It  is  his  virtue  that  he  is  never  dull ;  and  it 
is  only  the  dull  writer  who  is  a  poor  writer. 
But  this  author,  fertile  and  brilliant  as  he  is 
in  mere  story-telling — in  the  art  of  which  he 
might  become  another  Wilkie  Collins— utterly 
fails  in  the  more  divine  and  searching  func¬ 
tions  of  the  imagination  which  create  people 
in  the  mimic  world  of  the  novel  by  develop¬ 
ing  them  from  within  outwardly.  They  seem 
to  be  manufactured,  not  created  ;  but  as  pup¬ 
pets,  they  play  their  parts  with  a  briskness  and 
agility  which  never  fail  to  keep  the  attention 
keenly  stretched.  In  the  story  before  us  Mr. 
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Allen  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  the 
"  Called  Back"  of  Mr.  Fargns,  a  novel  which 
had  such  an  enormous  sale  some  years  ago. 
The  heroine  loses  her  memory  and  becomes 
almost  a  child  under  the  agony  of  witnessing 
the  murder  of  her  father.  With  the  reacquisi- 
tion  of  intelligence,  however,  she  entirely  fails 
to  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  or 
any  conditions  of  life  which  may  have  led  up 
to  the  murder.  The  fascination  of  the  story 
consists  of  the  subtile  and  gradual  restoration 
of  the  impressions  which  had  been  blotted 
from  her  memory  like  the  restored  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  a  palimpsest.  These  lead  her  astray, 
how'ever,  as  she  slowly  gathers  up  the  broken 
threads  ;  and  in  the  series  of  shocks  and  sur¬ 
prises  by  which  the  most  unexpected  things 
come  to  pass — things  probable  shown  to  be 
illusions,  and  the  apparently  impossible  made 
certainty — the  mind  of  the  reader  is  kept  in  a 
dizzy  whirl  of  doubt  and  expectation.  The 
dexis  ex  machini  in  the  plot  is  a  veritable  ma¬ 
chine,  a  device  for  taking  instantaneous  and 
continuous  photographs  by  the  electric  light, 
created  by  a  battery  in  the  machine — photo¬ 
graphs,  too,  which  need  no  development  of 
the  negative.  Such  an  apparatus  was  in  the 
room  where  the  murder  was  committed.  It  is 
through  these  photographs  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  murder  and  the  identity  of  the 
homicide  are  revealed.  The  mechanism  of 
this  romance — for  such  it  is  to  be  called  rather 
than  a  novel — is  exceedingly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Allen’s  scientific  ingenuity.  Beyond  this  one 
does  not  much  farther  go.  That  it  will  prove 
absorbingly  interesting  to  the  general  swarm 
of  novel  readers  it  is  safe  to  predict. 
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In  her  forthcoming  novel,  “  Gerard  ;  or, 
the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,”  Miss 
Braddon  has  chosen  for  her  theme  the  agnos¬ 
tic’s  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life  and  the 
futility  of  riches  ;  the  same  feeling  which 
breathes  through  the  lament  of  the  Preacher. 
The  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  the  machinery, 
which  in  an  essentially  modem  manner  repro¬ 
duces  the  central  idea  of  Balzac’s  “  Peau  de 
Chagrin,”  touches  only  the  outermost  fringe 
of  the  supernatural. 

Db.  Faust  Pachler,  who  was  for  nearly  half 
a  century  the  keeper  of  the  Vienna  Hofbib- 
liothek,  has  died  at  Graz  in  his  seventy-sec¬ 
ond  year.  Daring  the  October  fights  of  the 
revolutionary  year  1848,  when  the  roof  of  the 
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library  yfCia  in  flames.  Dr.  Pachler,  who  bad 
only  the  two  under-librarians  to  aid  him, 
bravely  risked  his  life  to  save  the  treasures  in 
his  charge.  He  was  active  with  his  pen,  and 
his  novels,  poems,  and  articles  in  periodicals 
had  considerable  popularity. 

A  Bunsen-Denkmai.,  in  the  form  of  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  scholar  and  diplomatist,  has  just 
been  unveiled  at  Korbach,  his  native  place. 

Dom  Pedro  d’Alcantara,  the  ex-Emperor  of 
Brazil,  continues  his  favorite  study  of  He¬ 
brew.  He  has  privately  printed  at  Avignon  a 
monograph  under  the  title  of  “  Poesies  He- 
braico-Proven^ales  du  Rituel  Israelite  Comta- 
din.”  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  with  a 
transcription  and  a  French  translation.  The 
hymns  are  still  used  in  Provence  upon  special 
occasions.  They  were  composed,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  acrostics,  by  a  certain  Morde- 
cai,  and  most  probably  by  Mordecai  Ventura, 
and,  if  so,  Dom  Pedro  says  rightly  they  are  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  century,  add¬ 
ing,  “  Avnnt  cette  epoqueon  n’en  trouve  nulle 
trace.”  The  Athenceum,  however,  lately  men¬ 
tioned  the  projected  publication  of  a  fragment 
of  a  Hebrew  Proven9al  poem  on  the  history  of 
Esther  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  Maj¬ 
esty  states  at  the  end  of  bis  preface  that  he 
has  learned  too  late  that  M.  Ernest  Sabatier, 
of  Nimes.  bad  already  published  a  translation 
of  Mordecai’s  hymns,  without  the  Hebrew 
text,  at  Nimes  in  1874. 

Col.  Tweedie,  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Baghdad,  has  for  many  years  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  work 
on  the  Arabian  horse,  and  now',  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement  from  the  East,  has  finished  his 
work.  It  will  be  highly  elaborate,  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  history  of  horse-breeding  in 
Arabia,  accounts  of  all  the  most  noted  Arab 
studs  and  strains  in  the  East,  notices  of  the 
most  famous  Arabs  that  have  been  imported, 
and  a  full  comparison  of  the  Arab  horse  with 
other  varieties.  The  work,  which  will  be 
illustrated,  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood  &,  Sons. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  have  just  published  the 
first  part  of  an  illustrated  edition  of  Green's 
”  Short  History  of  the  English  People,”  hand¬ 
somely  printed  in  super  royal  octavo  size. 
The  illustrations,  which  have  been  partly 
selected  by  Mrs.  Green  and  Mr.  George  Scharf, 
are  engraved  in  wood  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper. 
They  are  taken  from  authentic  sources,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  pictorially  the  arts,  industries,  costumes. 


coins,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  the  various  periods,  and  also  include  a 
series  of  portraits.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  colored  maps,  and  chromo-lithograph  re- 
prcductions  from  illuminated  MSS.,  etc.  It 
is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed 
in  thirty  monthly  parts. 

Ms.  Hall  Caine's  new  romance,  “  The 
Scapegoat,”  seems  to  have  touched  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  English  Jews,  during  its  appearance  in 
the  Illustrated  London  Yeica.  Through  Dr. 
Adler,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  they  have  addressed 
to  him  an  invitation  to  visit  Russia,  together 
with  a  companion  familiar  with  the  country 
and  the  language,  in  order  that  he  may  study 
the  Russo  Jewish  question  on  the  spot.  M^e 
understand  that  the  first  edition  of  “  The 
Scapegoat”  in  two-volume  form  was  entirely 
exhausted  on  subscription. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  will  leave  England  next 
week.  He  proposes  to  travel  through  the 
Tyrol  and  Northern  Italy,  before  settling  down 
in  bis  winter  home  at  Antibes.  In  addition 
to  other  literary  w'ork,  he  has  lately  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  translation 
of  the  ”  Attys”  of  Catullus  which  he  made 
some  years  ago.  He  will  prefix  to  it  a  pref 
ace,  dealing  generally  w'ith  the  mythology  of 
the  subject. 

As  witnesses  of  the  popularity  of  ‘‘  The  Can¬ 
terbury  Tales,”  fifty-four  MSS.  still  exist, 
ranging  in  date  from  about  1420  to  1476.  Cf 
these,  all  except  four  are  accessible  to  students 
either  in  public  libraries  or  by  the  courtesy  of 
private  owners — Lord  Ellesmere,  Mr.  Wynne 
of  Peniartb,  Lords  Leconfield,  Leicester,  Tolle- 
mache,  Delamere,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire 
and  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Henry  Ingilby. 
Lord  .\shbnrnbam  will  not  let  his  four  MSS. 
be  used,  and  Lady  Cardigan  locks  her  one  up 
too.  Of  other  MSS.  once  known,  that  seen  by 
William  Thynne  about  1530,  and  signed  ”  ex- 
aminatur  Chaucer,”  is  most  desired.  Then 
come  six  mentioned  by  Urry,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  the  Hon.  Col.  H.  Worseley, 
Mr.  E  Cambey,  Mr.  Norton  of  Suthwic, 
Hants,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  (No.  38),  and  Tyrwhitt's  Askew  I., 
though  any  or  all  of  these  may  be  among  the 
fifty-four  known  MSS.  The  MS.  Cotton,  Otho 
A  18,  was  burned  in  the  Westminster  fire. 
The  MSS.  of  the  “Tales”  bequeathed  by  eaily 
Wills  we  can  hardly  hope  to  identify  now. 

A  SMALL  but  interesting  Luther  find  (this 
time,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  a  genuine  one)  is  re- 
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ported  by  the  Berliner  Tagd>lait  from  Nord* 
bauHen,  where  the  aathorities  of  the  local 
mnseom  have  acquired  two  printed  leaves, 
with  marginal  notes  attributed  to  Luther. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Herr  Heineck,  the 
town  librarian,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
these  leaves  originally  formed  part  of  the 
well-known  Psalter  which,  dating  from  1513 
and  provided  with  marginal  notes  by  Luther, 
is  at  Wolfenbiittel.  The  authorities  of  the 
latter  library  are  now  endeavoring  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  two  leaves  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  defective  volume. 

In  view  of  the  ensuing  centenary  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Theodor  Korner,  Count  August 
Fries,  of  Moravia,  has  presented  to  the  Komer 
Museum  at  Dresden  the  autograph  manuscript 
of  “  Loier  und  Schwert,”  which  was  generally 
believed  to  be  lost.  The  manuscript  also  con¬ 
tains  some  hitherto  unpublished  poems  and  a 
brief  diary,  extending  to  a  few  weeks  only. 

German  papers  announce  that  a  portion  of 
the  literary  remains  of  the  late  Baron  von 
Bunsen,  which  have  not  yet  been  published 
and  are  presumed  to  be  considerable  will 
shortly  be  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the 
well-known  Church  historian  Prof.  F.  W.  Nip- 
pold,  of  Jena. 

The  coming  volume  of  the  “  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography"  extends  from  Howard  to 
Inglethorp.  Prof.  Laughton  writes  on  Charles, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  on  Lord 
Howe  ;  Mr.  Russell  Barker  on  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  earls  of  Carlisle  of  the  Howard 
family  and  on  John  Howard,  the  philan¬ 
thropist  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  on  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  James  Howell  of  the 
“  Epistolte  Ho-elianae  Mr.  Thompson  Cooper 
on  Cardinal  Philip  Howard  and  Joseph  Hun¬ 
ter,  the  antiquary  ;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
on  Thomas  Howard,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
dukes  of  Norfolk  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon 
on  John  Howe,  the  Nonconformist ;  Prof. 
Tout  on  Howel  Dda  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Boase  on  Mary  and 
William  Howilt ;  Canon  Venables  on  Dean 
Howson  ;  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder  on  Hoyle,  the 
celebrated  writer  on  whist ;  Miss  Kate  Nor- 
gate  on  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter ;  Canon 
Perry  on  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland  on  John  Hullah  ;  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
on  David  Hume  and  Francis  Hutcheson  ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hamilton  on  Henry  Hunt,  the  Radical, 
and  William  Huskisson  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Ire- 
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land  on  Leigh  Hunt ;  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse 
on  William  Henry  Hunt,  the  water  color 
painter  ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany  on  John  Hunter, 
the  surgeon  ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  on  Col.  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  Edward  Hyde,  first  Earl  of  Claren¬ 
don  ;  Dr.  A,  W.  Ward  on  Henry  Hyde,  second 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Rochester  ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  on  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  on  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  announce  a  new  series 
by  representative  men  in  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  and  in  the  chief  branches  of  Noncon¬ 
formity,  which  will  be  published  under  the 
general  title  of  “  Preachers  of  the  Age."  The 
volumes  will  each  contain  some  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  sermons  or  addresses  specially  chosen  or 
written  for  the  series,  with  photogravure  por¬ 
traits  reproduced,  in  most  instances,  from  un¬ 
published  photographs.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  add  to  each  volume  a  bibliography  of  all 
the  books  published  by  the  author.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  volumes  have  already  been  arranged 
for  : — ■*  Living  Theology,”  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  “  The  Conquering  Christ,  and 
other  Sermons,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  of  Manchester  ;  “  Verbum  Crucis," 
by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  ;  ”  Ethical  Christian¬ 
ity,”  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  ;  ”  Ser¬ 
mons,”  by  Canon  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  ;  “Light  and  Peace,”  and  other  Ser- 
mons,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  R.  Reynolds, 
President  of  Chesbunt  College  ;  “  Faith  and 
Duty,”  and  othar  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Principal  of  Mansfield  Col- 
lege,  Oxford ;  “  Plain  Words  on  Great 
Themes,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes, 
Principal  of  the  English  Presbyterian  College, 
London;  “Sermons,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  ;  “  Sermons,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur¬ 
geon,  Pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  ; 
“  Agoniae  Christi,”  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Lefroy,  Dean  of  Norwich  ;  and  “  Ser¬ 
mons,”  by  the  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule, 
Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge.  The 
same  firm  will  also  be  the  English  publishers 
of  the  new  Riverside  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  fourteen  vol¬ 
umes,  ten  for  the  prose  and  four  for  the 
poems,  illustrated  with  four  portraits.  Dr. 
Holmes  has  himself  annotated  the  poems  and 
has  written  new  prefaces  for  several  of  the 
prose  volumes,  each  of  which  will  have  its 
own  index.  There  will  be  a  large  paper  edi¬ 
tion. 
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Mcsic  AS  Medicine.— The  Xance<  gives  a  very 
cantions  reply  to  a  suggestion  as  tc  the  use  of 
music  as  a  medical  treatment.  “  Five  years 
ago,”  says  the  Lancet's  correspondent,  “  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of  dreamy 
music  upon  a  lady  of  great  intellectual  power, 
who  retained,  too,  her  faculties  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-six.  About  seven  minutes  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  music,  and  before  its  last  notes 
were  heard  my  revered  friend,  the  Viscountess 
Combermero,  had  closed  her  eyes  and  was 
napping.”  This  story  reminds  us  (says  the 
Hospital)  of  another  told  by  the  late  Dean 
Ramsey  in  his  ”  Reminiscences  of  Scottish 
Life  and  Character.”  A  certain  country  laird 
was  taken  ill  with  some  affection  which  pro¬ 
duced  marked  sleeplessness.  All  sorts  of 
remedies  for  the  insomnia  were  tried,  but  tried 
iu  vain.  The  laird  had  a  son  who  was  what  is 
called  in  Scotland  "  daft,”  that  is,  he  was 
somewhat  weak  in  the  upper  story.  When 
the  other  members  of  the  laird’s  family  were 
in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction,  the  lad, 
whom  nobody  thought  of  taking  into  consulta¬ 
tion,  suddenly  burst  out  with,  ‘‘  Feyther  aye 
sleeps  i’  the  kirk.”  The  suggestion  of  getting 
a  minister  to  preach  to  the  sleepless  man  was 
acted  upon  immediately,  and  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Hardly  had  the  reverend  divine  got 
well  into  the  second  head  of  his  discourse,  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  was  sound  asleep  and  snoring 
like  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe.  The  peculiar 
monotony  of  the  preacher’s  voice  had  acted  as 
an  irresistible  soporific.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  monotonous  reading  of  a 
book,  or  the  measured  cadences  of  quiet  sing¬ 
ing,  is  often  of  great  value  in  the  soothing  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  might  be  well  if  nurses 
were  taught  to  chant  a  little,  and  were  to  learn 
suitable  music  for  the  bedside.  Young  ladies, 
too,  and  even  matrons,  would  be  all  the  better 
if,  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  education, 
they  had  a  little  instruction  in  music  of  a 
sleep-inducing  kind.  There  is  manifestly  a 
field  for  the  musical  composer  also,  as  well  ns 
for  the  nurse  and  the  young  lady. 

The  Stobm-wave  of  1876. — 'The  natives  usn- 
ally  go  to  rest  at  sunset,  in  the  little  huts 
under  bamboos,  of  which  there  are  long 
clumps  stretching  everywhere  ;  and,  happily, 
it  is  the  custom  in  these  districts  to  plant 
dense  groves  of  trees,  but  more  especially  of 
cocoanut  and  palm,  round  the  villages  ;  and 
almost  all  who  survived  saved  themselves  by 
climbing  into  the  branches,  when  the  strange 


screaming  sound — the  din  of  the  cyclone, 
amid  the  dead  silence  that  always  reigns  at 
night  in  Bengal — was  heard,  coming  from  the 
southwest.  It  is  not,  says  a  print  of  the 
month,  the  continuous  whistle  of  a  Western 
tempest,  but  a  fierce  overwhelming  uproar, 
like  the  thundering  of  surf  upon  leagues  of 
stony  beach  ;  and  in  an  instant,  the  isles  of 
the  Megna  and  its  broad  channel  became  the 
very  centre  of  that  terrific  circular  storm  of 
wind  and  water  combined.  The  latter,  piled 
up,  “  turned  almost  like  a  wheel  over  Lakhi- 
par,  and,  whirling  downward  again,  drove  with 
its  western  segment  the  heaped-up  waves  of 
the  two  great  rivers  in  a  wall  of  death  thrice 
as  high  as  the  ‘  bore,’  washing  clean  over  the 
rich  and  populous  islands.  They  stand  some 
twenty  feet  above  mid-tide,  yet  this  dreadful 
wave  of  the  cyclone  rose,  at  least,  another 
twenty  feet,  high  over  the  dry  land,  submerg¬ 
ing  every  hamlet  and  cattle  shed  ;  drowning 
men,  women,  and  children  in  their  sleep  ; 
bursting  over  tank,  and  garden,  and  temple — 
in  a  few  minutes  slaying  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  human  creatures.  Imagine  the 
horror  of  that  scene — of  that  death  so  abrupt, 
pitiless,  and  inevitable.  From  the  moment 
when  the  first  howl  of  the  cyclone  was  heard, 
tearing  upward  from  the  ocean,  to  the  awful 
return  stroke  of  the  tempest,  herding  before  it 
the  dark  waves  of  water,  scarcely  thirty  minutes 
elapsed.  Tens  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
were  by  that  time  caught  up  and  washed  like 
drift-wood  into  the  boiling  bay  ;  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  were  choked  in  their  beds  by 
whelming  waves  and  ruined  buildings  ;  and 
all  the  work  of  their  hands,  all  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  all  their  cattle  were  similarly  seized 
in  the  black  flood  and  destroyed.” — Cassell’s 
Illustraled  History  of  India. 

The  O’Gokman  Mahon. — An  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  late  The  O’Gorman  Mahon  appeared 
in  the  Xew  York  Sun.  Here  is  an  extract : 

”  He  first  went  to  Paris,  and  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  handsome 
face  and  form  and  his  readiness  to  fight,  and 
his  formidableness  when  once  in  a  duel,  soon 
won  him  fame  and  favor  at  Court.  He  be¬ 
came  the  friend  of  the  King  and  intimate  with 
Talleyrand.  All  the  brilliant  society  of  the 
capital  of  fashion  was  open  to  him.  Women 
loved  him,  men  sought  and  envied  him,  his 
enemies  feared  him,  and  his  fortune  rose  high. 
With  Paris  as  a  centre  of  operations,  he  trav¬ 
elled  over  all  Europe  during  the  next  few 
years.  All  sorts  of  wars,  great  and  small,  were 
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waging,  and  The  O’Gorman  Mahon  was  in 
them  all,  now  a  captain,  now  a  colonel,  now  a 
general.  He  fonght  under  nearly  every  flag, 
and  distinguished  himself  among  the  brave 
men  around  each  European  monarch.  He 
went  over  into  Africa,  he  fonght  under  the 
banners  of  Oriental  princes.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  of  this  exciting  life,  for  which  be  never 
lost  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  he  returned  to 
the  county  Clare,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for 
five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was 
beaten  by  five  votes.  He  left  his  native  coun¬ 
try  and  did  not  return  to  it  or  to  England  for 
twenty  years.  He  threw  himself  into  a  career 
of  adventure  with  renewed  energy.  He  was 
now  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood. 
Hardship,  restless  activity  had  not  impaired 
his  health  or  strength  in  the  least.  He  could 
still  drink,  ride,  shoot,  and  fence  with  the 
best  and  bravest.  Women  still  found  him 
first  in  attractiveness,  with  his  bold,  almost 
beautiful  face,  and  his  record  of  reckless  dar¬ 
ing,  and  his  low,  sweet  voice  that  could  say 
compliments  or  deadliest  words  of  anger  with 
equal  grace  and  force. 

“  After  remaining  in  France  awhile  he  went 
into  Russia  and  joined  the  hunting  party  of 
the  Czarewitch  to  shoot  bears  and  wolves  in 
Finland.  The  Czar  made  him  a  lieutenant  in 
the  international  bod.vgnard,  which  gave  him 
rank  above  most  of  the  generals.  Ho  fought 
against  the  Tartars,  visited  China,  India,  and 
Farther  India,  camped  with  Arabs,  fought 
under  the  Turkish  flag,  then  took  service  with 
Austria,  then  drifted  back  to  France  and  joined 
an  expedition  to  South  America.  He  first 
fought  in  the  armies  of  Uruguay  and  then  en¬ 
listed  under  the  Chilian  Government.  There 
he  changed  from  a  soldier  to  a  sailor,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  admiral.  The  wars  in  Chili 
being  over,  he  travelled  across  the  mountains 
to  Brazil  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  When  Brazil  was 
quiet,  and  not  a  speck  of  war  cloud  was  in  the 
horizon  of  South  America,  he  crossed  to 
France.  There  were  rumors  of  war  in  Europe. 
He  found  his  old  friend,  Philippe  Egalite,  de¬ 
parted,  and  Louis  Napoleon  governing  in  his 
stead.  But  the  change  of  government  had  no 
effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  knight  errant. 
Napoleon  gave  him  a  colonelcy  in  a  regiment 
of  chasseurs  and  made  him  a  lion  at  Paris 
again.  But  he  remained  only  a  short  time, 
and  went  to  visit  the  German  Empire. 

“  His  fame  had  gone  before  him,  and  be  was 
received  with  marks  of  high  favor.  Count 


Bismarck  and  he  became  bosom  friends,  and 
their  friendship  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  also  became  a  favorite  companion  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  For  no  one  could  equal  The 
O’Gorman  in  bis  graces  of  conversation.  To 
his  natural  talents  were  added  the  thousand 
thrilling,  strange,  unusual  experiences  of  his 
long,  restless  life.  But  age  at  length  began  to 
tell  upon  him.  The  customs  of  the  times  had 
changed.  Duelling  was  no  longer  the  fashion, 
and  personal  daring  was  no  longer  the  feature 
of  war.  So  he  returned  to  Ireland  and  re-en¬ 
tered  politics.  He  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gladstone,  and  it  was  to  an  inquiry  from 
that  gentleman  that  he  replied  :  ‘  I  have 
fought  twenty-two  serious  duels.  And  in  all 
my  life  I  have  never  been  challenged.  I  was 
always  the  aggressor.’  ” 

Se\  Tkips  as  a  Chanoe. — When  exhaustion 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  a  condition  of 
positive  breakdown  without  any  special  or¬ 
ganic  lesion,  a  sea  trip  is  in  most  cases  to  be 
preferred  to  any  alternative.  The  patient  has 
the  advantages  of  perpetual  carriage  exercise 
without  the  irksomeness  of  restrained  posture, 
and  without  its  limitation  to  a  few  hours  of 
sunshine.  The  chilling  effects  of  night  air 
and  alternations  of  dryness  and  dampness  of 
atmosphere  are  almost  unknown  at  sea  ;  and 
a  recovery  may  in  such  cases  usually  be  pre¬ 
dicted  as  following  almost  certainly  a  few 
weeks  on  ship-board  But  it  is  to  the  middle- 
aged  man  more  than  all  others  that  a  holiday 
at  sea  is  to  be  recommended.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  man  who  leads  an  active 
business  or  professional  life  selects  his  form 
of  holiday  as  much  fur  what  he  gets  away  from 
ns  for  what  he  gets  to.  The  desire  to  get  out 
of  harness  and  to  escape  from  the  weary  tread¬ 
mill  of  the  recurring  cares  from  which  few 
active  men  are  free  is  never  better  met  than 
by  a  voyage.  To  such  men  exercise  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration.  Fresh  air  and  the  in¬ 
cidents  that  vary  the  monotony  of  sea-life  are 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  benefits  that  any 
change  can  give,  while  the  gentle  exercise  of 
walking  the  deck  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  and  promote  digestion.  The  impos¬ 
sibility  of  doing  anything  more  energetic  than 
walking  the  deck  is  a  safeguard  to  persons  of 
this  class  ;  for,  after  the  first  flush  of  youth  is 
over,  the  sudden  transition  from  a  sedentary 
life  to  severe  exertion  is  more  apt  to  be  attend, 
ed  with  risk  than  with  benefit. — London  Jftili- 
cal  Recorder, 
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